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490NG FOR BITTER WEATHER. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 








Ir Gray Sorrow comes 

With this cold, gray weather, 
Falling foul of hearts 

That hold fast together, 
I will not take the burden 

Of their struggle upon me; 
They are as fitly armored 

As hearts may be. 


But if Sorrow come 

_ Grayer than this weather, 

And fall foul of hearts 
That hold not together, 

And besiege such spirits 
As are locked up alone, 

T will stand before their fastness 
As for mine own ! 


Show me, God, that heart, 
Smitten this gray weather, 
To which no true mate 
' Clings, and cares not whether 
Rain falls or sun is shining, 
Comes black night or white day, 
Since no thing more can tempt it 
To fall away; 


Let me house that heart 
From the bitter weather, 
Till the gold sun shines 
In the speckless ether. 
Can I do less, O Worker 
Of this wonder that is sweet ? 
I could kneel to any beggar 
And wash bis feet. 


A MOOSE HUNT IN MAINE. 


BY JOHN J. AUDUBON. 








[We have very great pleasure in placing before our 
feaders the first of two original papers by the great 
American ornithologist, John James Audubon, whose 
works were pronounced by Baron Cuvier to be “the 
most splendid monuments which art has erected in 
honor of ornothology.” These charming episodes 
“born from his traveling thigh,” as Ben Jonson very 
q@uaintly expressed it, are now published for the first 
time, It was Christopher North who said of Audubon: 
“He is the greatest artist in his own walk that ever 
lived.” The eminent naturalist died in 1951. His 
widow survived till the summer of the present year.— 
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In the spring of 1883 the moose were 
temarkably abundant in the neighborhood 
of the Schoodiac lakes, and, as the snow was 
80 deep in the woods as to render it almost 
impossible for them to escape, many of 
them werecaught. About the first of March 
three of us set off on a hunt, provided with 
show-shoes, guns, hatchets, and provisions 
fora fortnight. On the first day we pro- 
ceeded fifty miles in a sledge drawn by one 
horse, to the nearest lake, where we stopped 
for the night in the hut of an Indian named 

is, of the Passamaquody tribe, and who 

had abandoned the wandering life of his 
Tace and turned his attention to farming and 
bering. Here we saw the operation of 
making snow-shoes, which requires more 
skill than one would imagine. The men 
generally make the bows to suit themselves 
and the women weave in the threads, which 
are generally made of the skin of the Kara- 
The next day we went on foot 
tixty-wo miles further, when, a heavy rain 
Coming on, we were detained a whole 
The next morning we put on snow- 
on and proceeded about thirteen miles to 
head of the Musquash Lake, where we 
&camp which had been erected by 

ers in the winter, and here 

We established our headquarters. In the 
an Indian had driven a female 
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moose deer and two young ones of the 
preceding year within a quarter of a mile 
from our camp, when he was obliged to 
shoot the old one. We undertook to pro- 
cure the young alive, and after much exer- 
tion succeeded in getting one of them, and 
shut it up in the shed made for the oxen; 
but as the night was falling we were 
compelled to leave the other in the woods. 
The dogs having killed two fine deer that 
day, we feasted upon some of their flesh 
and upon moose, which certainly seemed to 
us the most savory meat we had ever eaten, 
although a keen appetite is very apt to warp 
one’s judgment in such a case. 

After supper we laid ourselves down be- 
fore the huge fire we had built up, and 
were soon satisfied that we had at last dis- 
covered the most comfortable mode of 
sleeping. In the morning we started off 
on the track of a moose which had been 
driven from its haunt or yard by the In- 
dians the day: before; and, although the 
snow was in general five feet deep and in 
some places much deeper, we traveled three 
miles before we came to the spot where the 
moose had rested for the night. He had 
not left this place more than an hour when 
we came to it; so we pushed on faster than 
before, trusting that ere long we should 
overtake him. We had proceeded about a 
mile and a half further, when we took a 
sudden turn which tbrew us off his track; 
and when we again found it we saw that 
an Indian had taken it up and gone in pur- 
suit of the harassed animal. In a short 
time we heard the report of a gun, and, im- 
mediately running up, we saw the moose 
standing in a thicket, wounded, where we 
brought bim down. The animal, finding 
himself too closely pursued, had. turned 
upon the Indian, who fired, and instantly 
rushed into the bushes to conceal himself. 
The moose was three years old, and conse- 
quently not nearly grown, although about 
six and a half feet high. 


snow was so deep, with a thick crust on top. 
In one place he bad followed the course of 
a brook, over which the snow had sunk 
considerably, on account of the higher tem. 
perature of the water, and we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing evidence of the great power 
the species possess of leaping over objects 
that obstruct his way. There were places 
where the snow had drifted to so great a 
hight that one would have imagined it im- 
possible for any animal to leap over it; and 
yet we found he had done so at a single 
bound, without leaving the least trace. As 
I did not measure these snow-heaps, I can- 
not say positively how high they were; but 
I am well persuaded that some of them were 
ten feet. We proceeded to skin and dress 
the moose, and buried the flesh under the 
snow, where it keeps for weeks. On opening 
the animal, we were surprised to see the 
great size of the lungs and heart, compared 
with the contents of the abdomen. The 
heart was certainly larger than that of any 
avimal I have seen. The head bears a great 
resemblance to that of a horse; but the 
‘‘ muffle” is more than twice as large, and 
when the animal is irritated or frightened 
it projects that part much further than 
usual. It is stated in some descriptions of 
the moose that he is short-winded and ten- 
der-footed; but he certainly is capable of 
long-continued and very great exertion, and 
his feet, for anything I have seen to the 








contrary, are as hard as those of any other 
quadruped. 





It is difficult to conceive how an animal | 
could have gone at such a rate when the | 





The young moose was 80 exhausted and 
fretted that he offered no opposition to us 
as we led him into the camp; but in the 
widdle of the nigkt we were awakened by 
a great noise in the hovel, and we found that, 
as he had in some measure recovered from 
his terror and state of exhaustion, he began 
to think of getting home, and was now most 
enraged at finding himself so securely im- 
prisoned. We were unable tu do anything 
with him, for if we approached or even 
extended our hands to the openings of the 
hut he would spring at us with the greatest 
fury, roaring and erecting his mane in a 
manner that convinced us of fhe futility of 
all attempts to save him alive. We threw 
to him the skin of a deer, which he tore in 
pieces in a moment. 

This individual was a yearling and about 
six feet high. 

When we went to look for the other, 
which we had left in the woods, we found 
he had ‘‘ tuken his baek track,” or retraced 
his steps, and gone to the beat, about a wile 
and a half distant, and which it may be in- 
teresting to describe, 

At the approach of winter parties of 

moose deer, from two to fifty in number, 
begin to lessen their’ range, and proceed 
slowly to the south side of some hill, where 
they feed in still narrower limits as the 
snow begins to fall. When it accumulates 
on the ground the snow for a considerable 
space is divided into well-trodden, irregular 
paths, in which they keep, and browse upon 
the bushes at the sides, occasionally striking 
out a new path, so that by the spring many 
of those made at the beginning of winter 
are obliterated. A ‘‘ yard” for half a doz- 
en moose would contain about twenty acres. 
A good hunter, although still a great-way 
off, will not only perceive that there is a 
‘‘yard” in the vicinity, but can tell the 
direction in which it lies and even be pret- 
ty sure of the distance. It is by the marks 
on the trees that he discovers this circum- 
stance. He finds the young maple, and 
especially the moose-wood and birch, with 
the bark gnawed off to the hight of five or 
six feet on the one side, and the twigs 
bitten, with the impression of the teeth left 
in such a manner that the position of the 
animal when browsing on them may be 
ascertained. Following the course indi- 
cated by these marks, the hunter gradually 
finds them more distinct and frequent, until 
at length he arrives at the “yard”; but 
there he finds no moose, for long before 
he reaches the place their extremely acute 
smell and hearing warn them of his ap- 
proach, when they leave the ‘‘yard,” 
generally altogether, the strongest leading 
in one track or in two or tbree parties. 
When pursued, they usually separate, except 
the females, which keep with their young, 
and go before to break the track for them; 
nor will they leave them under any circum- 
stances until brought down by their ruthless 
pursuers. The males, especially the old 
ones, being quite lean at this season of the 
year, go off at great speed ; and, unless the 
snow is extremely deep, soon outstrip the 
hunters. They usually go in the direction 
of the wind, making many short turns, 
either to keep the scent or to avoid some 
bad passage; and, although they may sink 
to the bottom at every step, they cannot be 
overtaken in less than three or four days, 
The females, on tbe contrary, are remarkably 
fat, and it is not at all unfrequent to find 
in one of them a hundred pounds of tal- 
low. 

But let us return to the young buck which 
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had regained the “yard.” We found bim 
still more untractable than the female we 
had left in the hovel. He had troddendown 
the snow for a space around him, which he 
refused to leave, and would. spring with 
great fury at.any one who approached the 
spot too near; and, as turning on snow? 
shoes is not an easy operation, we were con- 
tent to let him alone, and try to find one in 
a better situation for capture, knowing that 
if we did eventually capture him he would 
probably in the struggle injure himself too 
much to live. 

I have good reason to believe that the 
only practicable mode of taking them un- 
injured, except when they are very young, 
is, when they are exhausted and completely 
defenseless, to bind them securely, and keep 
them so till they become pacified aud con- 
vinced of the uselessness of any attempt at 
resistance. If allowed to exert themselves 
as they please, they almost always kill 
themselves, as we found by experience. 

On the following day we again. set out, 
and, coming across the tracks of two young 
bucks which had been started by the l- 
dians, we pursued them and in two or 
three miles overtook them. As it was de- 
sirable to obtain them as near the camp as 
possible, we attempted to steer them that 
way, and for awhile we succeeded very 
well in our scheme; but at lastone of them, 
after making many ineffectual attempts to 
get another way, turned upon his pursuer, 
who, finding himself not very safe, felt 
obliged to shoot him.. His companion was 
a little more tractable, and- we drove him on 
ashort way; but, as he had contrived to 
take many turnings, he could approach ug 
on his ‘‘ back track” too swiftly, so that we 
were compelled to shoot him also. We 
«dressed ” them, taking with us the tongues 
and mufiles, which we considered the most 
delicate parts. 

We had not walked more than a quarter 
of a mile when we perceived some of the 
indications before mentioned, which we 
followed for half a mile, when we came 
across a ‘‘ yard,” and, going round it, we 
found the moose had left it, though we 
afterward learned that we had missed. a 
fine buck, which the dogs, however, discov- 
ered later. Wesoon overtook a female, with 
a young one, and were not long in sight of 
them when they stood at bay. It is really 
wonderful how secon they beat down a 
hard space in the snow to stand upon, when 
it is impossible for a dogto track them, as 
they stamp so violently with their fore-feet 
that it is certain death to approach them. , 

This moose had only one calf with her 
and on opening her we perceived that she 
would have had only one the next year, 
though the usual number is two—almost 
invariably a male and a female. 

The moose bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the horse in his conformation; 
and in his disposition still greater, having 
much of the sagacity as well as viciousness 
of that creature. We had an opportunity 
of observing the wonderful acuteness of its 
smell and hearing. As we were standing 
by ove, he suddenly erected his ears and put 
himself on the alert, evidently aware of the 
approach of some person, About ten min- 
utes after one of our party came up, who 
must have been at the time at least half a 
mile off, and the wind was from the moose 
toward him. 

This species of deer feeds on the hemlock, 
cedar, pine, or fir; but will not touch the 
spruce. It also eats the twigs.of the maple, 
birch, and soft shoots of other trees. In the 
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autumn they may be. enticed by imitating 
theif’peculiar cry, which is described as 
truly frightful. The bunter ascends a tree 
or..conceals himself.in some other.-secure 
place and imitates this cry by means of & 
piece of birch-bark rolled up to give the, 
proper tone. Presently be hears the moose 4 
come @ashing along, and when he ¢omes 
sufficiently near he takesn good aim and 
dispatches him. It is very dangerous to 
stand within reach of the animal, for he 
would certainly endeavor to demolish you. 

A full-grown male is said to measure 
nine feet in hight, and with his immense 

. branching antlers presents a truly formida- 
ble appearance. Like the Virginian deer 
and the male Karaboo, they shed their 
horns every year, about the beginning of 
December. The first year their horns are 
not dropped in spring. 

When irritated, the moose makes a hbor- 
rid grinding with his teeth, erects his mane, 
lays back his ears, and stamps with 
violence. When disturbed, he makes a 
hideous whining noise, much in the manner 
of the camel. 

In that wild and secluded part of the 
country, seldom visited but by the Indians, 
the common deer were without number, 
and it was with great difficulty that we 
kept the dogs with us, as they were contin- 
ually meeting with “beats.” In its habits 
that species greatly resembles the moose. 
The Karaboo has a very broad, flat foot and 
can spread it on the svow to the fetlock, so 
as to be able to run on a crust scarcely hard 
enough to bear adog. When the snow is 
soft they keep in immense droves around 
the margin of the large lakes, to which they 
betake themselves when pursued, the crust 
being much harder there than elsewhere ; 
and when it becomes firmer they strike into 
the woods. As they possess such facility 
of running on snow, they donot require to 
make any “yards,” and, consequently, 
have no fixed place in winter. The speed 
of the animal is not accurately known; but 
I am inclined to believe that it is much 
greater than the fleetest horse. 





THE REAL DEFENSE. 


BY E. L. HURD, D.D. 








Count me not among those who regard 
it necessary to say that in the Chicago 
Presbytery we were not defending Mr. 
Swing. Of course, no body of men feel 
called upon to defend the uniqueness of 
any one man’s utterances. Prof. Swing 
does not study as models Dr. West, nor 
even Dr. Patton. His methods and forms 
of expression are his own, and are certain to 
be misinterpreted by an opponent of the 
visual range of the late prosecutor. But | 
they are methods and forms popularly ef- 
fective, and,” as such, worthy of study. 
That would be even a shallow view which 
should place the effectiveness in the forms 
and methods of utterances, rather than in 
the ability which can command such an 
audience as that of the Fourth church. 

But all I wish to say is that we were, of 
eourse, not called upon to defend nor to con- 
demn peculiarity of diction or expression, 
or chosen lines of thought or of statement; 
though, to be sure, this was all that there 
‘was to defend or condemn in the case. 

This is the utmost that should be meant 
dy the statement that the members of Chi- 
cago Presbytery are not defending Prof, 
Swing, except that he is not in position to 
require defending. There will, of course, 
be differences of opinion as to his diction 
and lines of thought, as in respect to any 
popular preacher who becomes a subject of 
controversy. 

But there is nothing yet discovered in his 
views the right to hold which should not 
be maintained in behalf of any minister in 
the Presbyterian Church, if the reunion was 
a fair and open and equal transaction. 
And bis utterances will be found much less 
conducive to infidelity and immensely 
more edifying to any Christian church than 
such utierances as would be preferred by 
“‘Alcthes.” Then as to his main positions 
taken, the more they are examined the 
more defensible do they appear. 

For example, his position that the Pres 
byterian minister must be allowed “to dis- 
tinguish between the church actual and the 
church as formulated in the past times” is 





one upon which every church is to-day 


compelled to stand, and to explain away or 
to allow to lie in the shade those formu- 
lated expressions which are found to be 
hindrances. to the Christly, mission of the 
Church among men. — i ‘ 

Prof. Patton himself: furnished us an 
ammsing illustration of this, and at the same 
time of his own blissful obliviousness of it,” 
in thé closing paragraph of his appeal to the:, 
Synod. ‘ ‘i 

He stated that the principle upon which 
a prosecutor is allowed to prefer charges 
against a minister is that the prosecutor, in 
so doing, is content inscribere crimen—that 
is, to bind himself to underlie the same 
censure (he not proying the accusatioas) 
which the defender would have merited 
had the libel been proved. 

Now this, with exceptions so Important 
as to exclude Patton’s case, is Presbyterian 
Church discipline as formulated in those 
“ past times” where Prof. Patton etal. live 
and move and have their being. 

But how widely distinct it is from the 
American Presbyterian Church actual, 
which only says to the prosecutor: If you 
bring charges which you cannot prove, you 
shall be liable for such censure as shall be, 
‘*in proportion to the rashness or malig- 
nancy,” appearing in the prosecution. Yet 
one is deemed a schismatic or a heretic if 
he speak of this distinction, and especially 
if he say that aPresbyterian minister may 
regard this distinction between the Church 
actual and the Church long since form- 
ulated. 

As one Presbyterian minister, I must make 
that distinction, and I hope that the time 
may be long before that right will, upon 
any fair adjudication, be denied in the Pres- 
byterian Church. The brethren of the Chi- 
cago Presbytery were, at length, conscien- 
tious defenders of Prof. Swing. They did 
not go into the trial with that view. They 
only aimed ata fair trial, and in the opening 
of the trial their opinions, so far as formed, 
were adverse in many cases to Prof. Swing. 
But the charges and the specifications and 
the evidence, with a better acquaintance 
with bis views, compelled his acquittal, and 
then his conscientious defense from a fusil- 
ade of outside attacks. And had he re- 
mained in the Church he would have been 
warmly and ably defended through the last 
tribunals. No reflection upon Prof. Swing 
is in the least due. for exercising what the 
General Assembly as long ago as 1800 called 
the.“ reserved right” of withdrawal; and, 
having chosen to exercise this right, he goes 
forth with his position as a minister and 
with the regard of his brethren not in the 
least affected by the recent farce in the 
Synod. 








“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.”* 


SECOND ARTICLE. 





BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 





As we approach the close of the second 
century we find that the churches every- 
where, without conciliar action or the 
predominant influence of prominent indi- 
viduals, have settled in common upon the 
four Gospels as possessed of exclusive 
authority. This very remarkable fact is 
fully attested, as we have remarked, by the 
testimony of the fathers, and by the early 
versions. The author of ‘“ Supernatural 
Religion” repeatedly alludes to the use of 
other Gospels by Clement of Alexandria; 
but Clement himself (Strom. fii, 18), refer- 
ring to an alleged conversation of Salome 
and Jesus, says: ‘‘ We have not this saying 
in the four Gospels which have been handed 
down to us, but in that according to the 
Egyptians.” Be distinguishes the four as 
authoritative) We must offer a brief com- 
ment here upon the treatment of the Mura- 
torian Canon,in the work which we are 
criticising. This interesting fragment, as 
is well known, begins with a broken 
sentence, which may be naturally interpret- 
ed as relating to Mark’s Gospel. The 
MS. then proceeds to speak of the “third 
book of the Gospel according to Luke”; 
then of the Gospel of John, which is called 
the fourth; and then of the Acts. That 
Matthew and Mark preceded this notice of 
Luke in the MS., no candid person can 
possibly doubt. Yet this author ventures 
to say that there is no evidence of it 





* SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. An Inquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation, In two vols. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1874. 








‘stronger than a mere conjecture.” The 
MS. says of the Pastor of Hermas: ‘Her- 
mas, in truth, composed the Pastor very re- 
cently in our times in the of Rome, the 
Bishop Pius, his brother, sitting fhithe chair 
of the Church of the City of Rome.” The 
latest possible date of the episcopate of 
Pius is 142-157; yet our author falls 
back upon a subterfuge of Volkmar, 
who suggested that the writer of the canoo 
speaks of the date of Hermas comparatively, 
in relation to that of the apostolic writings 
—a suggestion having no support from the 
language of the document—and forthwith 
brings down its date ‘‘toa late period of 
the third century.” He even observes, with 
some naivelé, that, if it can be supposed that 
the phrase was used thirty or forty years 
after the time of Pius, “so:much license is 
taken that there is absolutely no reason 
why a still greater interval may not be 
allowed.” ‘Very recently,” “ in our times” 
—keep us, at least, within the limit of the 
second century. Be it observed that this 
same author, who would bring the Mura- 
torian MS. down into the third century, 
nevertheless treats the fact that Matthew 
and Mark were referred to in it, as “a mere 
conjecture” ! 

This author discloses a partisan spirit in 
what he suys of Marcion’s Gospel, which, 
being an altered, mutilated Luke, proves 
the currency of the canonical third gospel 
in the first half of the second century. 
Ritschl and some others of the Tiibingen 
school, contrary to the declaration of the 
fathers—Ireneus, Tertullian, Epiphanius— 
and to the well-nigh universal opinion, had 
defended the proposition that Marcion’s 
Gospel was‘first and that Luke’s grew out 
of it. This opinion was confuted by Volk- 
mar, of the same school, who was sup- 
ported by Hilgenfeld and Zeller; and these 
were joined by Baur and by Ritschl, who 
retracted their former positions. The 
priority of our Luke in general was thus 
conceded by the skeptical school which 
had impugned it. The author of “Super- 
natural Religion” is adventurous enough to 
take up ‘‘the lost cause.” He prepares the 
way by sweeping remarks upon the utterly 
uncritical habit of the fathers, and the 
worthlessness of their testimony. Espe- 
cially does he seek to heap contempt upon 
Tertullian, the most formidable witness 
in the case, who, though a vehement 
controversialist (like Martin Luther), had 
taken great pains to inform himself about 
Marcion. Almost the only thing of the na- 
ture of serious argument in connection with 
this indiscriminate and, therefore, unjust 
diatribe against the fathers, is the attempt 
to show that Marcion admitted into his 
Gospel various things inconsistent with his 
alleged design to exclude what gave sanc- 
tion to the Old Testament and the Jewish 
system. Whoever will carefully consider 
the omitted passages—as given by De Wette 
and Bleek—will see that they fully sustain 
the allegation of the Church writers as to the 
intentof Marcion. That he did not use the 
pruning-knife with absolute consistency and 
thoroughness, that in some cases he relied 
upon strained and perverse interpretations, 
as a means of getting rid of obnoxious 
statements, does not militate against the 
truthof this allegation. In the case of one of 
Marcion’s characteristic alterations our au- 
thor defends Marcion’s reading, in the face 
of decisive evidence. The passage is Luke 
xvi,17. Marcion rejected all of the apostles 
but Paul, and, hence, cast away the Gospels 
with which they were connected. But 
Ireneus and Tertullian both distinctly 
imply that he was acquainted with the 
other canonical Gospels. Marcion ex- 
punged, also, from the Epistles of Paul pas- 
sages opposed to his own type of doctrine. 
This is established, although in some cases 
his variations were doubtless due to diverse 
readings of the text. The Marcionites, 
after their master, introduced further alter- 
ations into the documents which they re- 
ceived. Besides the peculiarity of Mar- 
cion’s changes, it is on other grounds irra- 
tional to assign the priority to his Gospel. 
Did tbe Church in the middle of the second 
century take a Gospel from the hands of a 
heretical sect and amplify it? This is one 
marvelous hypothesis which has not wauted 
supporters. The absurdity of it the author 
before us appears to recognize. He broaches 
the theory that Marcion’s Gospel was the 
original Luke, and had remained in use 








among the churches.of P, 
been. supplanted 





Gospel. He would have us _helice. oe 
Marcion’s Gospel had been a Me San 
larged, and in this new form had ) “ 


abroad; while the first form, the perm 


still remained among the orthodo oh 
tians of Pontus, where Marcion w ht 
up. It is fatal to this extraors 


esis that there is not a particle of evideng, 
from any qu@rier, that Marcion’s Gospel 
was ever used by any. but. Ma 
There is no proof whatever that Marcion, 
his opponents, or his fi llowers pretended 
that his gospel was in use among the ortho. 
dox anywhere, either before or after his 
time. Marcion’s Gospel began with 
third chapter of our Luke. The ihe 
Prologue 
of Luke—the first verses—bcars every tnark 
of being a part of the original work, and not 
a forged addition by some later hand. The 
Gospel has throughout the same Uhiform 
characteristics of style’ and language, ‘Ttig 
by one and the same writer, 
The author of ‘* Supernatural Religion” 
is not less sophistical in his treatment of the 
testimony of Papias. He is very free in 
imputing prejudice and unfairness to West. 
cot, Tischendorf, and to ‘‘ Apologisig” gre. 
erally; but he himself furnishes nota fey 
instances of special pleading which are 
scarcely worthy of ascholar. ‘It is clear” 
he says, ‘‘ that, even if Papias knew any of 
our gospels, he attached little or no value to 
them” (Vol. II, 445). As if Papias took 
pains to give an account of the origin of 
gospels and of the connection of apostles 
with them, but attached no value to thes 
works! Papias says that Mark, in writ. 
ing down Peter’s accounts of Christ 
deeds and words, did not observe a ¢hr. 
nological order. On the ground of the 
statement, which, at best, may have 
a merely subjective judgment of Papias— 
natural, perhaps, in view of the abruptbe. 
ginning and abbreviated character of the 
second Gospel-—it is concluded that Papias 
refers to some other book than our Mark 
Neither Irenseus, Eusebius, or any other ot 
the ancient writers, who had the work of 
Papias in their hands, dreamed of his refer 
ring to any other Mark than the canonical 
Gospel. We are told again, of couse, 
that these authors were uncritical, imbe 
cile; yet they were critical enough to make 
inquiries on this very subject, and to ex 
amine she statements of Papias. These 
wholesale charges against the fathers are 
extremely unjust, and are only serviceable 
to help an advocate defend a weak cause, 
When it serves his turn, this same writer is 
ready enough to rely on them. Hilgenfeld 
maintained that our Mark has been manip- 
ulated by a devotee of the Petrinc interest, 
The author before us thinks it not Petrine 
enough to suit the account of Papias. A 
candid student will find little weight in the 
arguments of either of these critics, who 
agree only in their eagerness to get from 
Papias an argument against the second 
Gospel. There is nothing in the Gospel 
and nothing omitted from it, which cm 
lead to the conclusion that a disciple of 
Peter was not its author. But, if ‘‘Super 
natural Religion ” is correct in holding that 
Papias referred here to the apocryphal book 
caliéd ‘‘ The Preaching of Peter,” it is a0 
interesting question how this book became 
universally supplanted and superseded by 
our second Gospel, without any notice, too 
of the fact, or avy traces of a controversy. 
We are not favored with any solution o 
this tough problem. ‘‘It is not necessaly 
for us to account” for this disp 
pearance of one book, and adoption at 
another in its room, says our author 
and then he pours out his exagger 
ated assertions about the uncritical chat 
acter of the fathers. This is simply 
throw dust in the eyes of his reader 
There are curious inconsisiencies in this 
author’s comments upon the reference o 
Papias to Matthew. He takes the term 
Logia in the restricted sense, to denote “the 
discourses” of the Lord. Hence, be infes 
that the first Gospel, in its present fora, 
was not known to Papias—-a quite illegit 
imate inference, since Papias used. the 
aorist in referring to the translation which 
was made by every one as he could - 
the Aramaic original, The main poist 
our author’s argumentation is that, if there 
was not a Hebrew (Aramaic) original, ¥° 
have no testimony to the fact of the 
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of. s Gospel by Matthew. Various 
riters—including even Guizot—have as- 
w that Calvin first published his ‘* Insti- 
tutes” in French. The fact is that the 
publication referred to wasin Latin. Then, 
b arallel reasoning, as regards the testi- 
y of all these writers, we have no proof 
at all that Calvin wrote or published the 
“ [ostitutes.” But the author of ‘‘ Supernat- 
ural Religion” appeals to the statement of 
Pantenus, Ireneus, Eusebius, and the 
fathers generally, in favor of a Hebrew 
‘nal of Matthew. Now all of these 
fathers speak of the entire Gospel; so that, 
by parity of reasoning, again, if their tes- 
timony is good for anything, it was the 
whole Gospel which Papias had. The 
chronological position of this ‘ancient 
mao” renders the opposite opinion in the 
highest degree improbable. The question 
whether the first Gospel is a translation or 
not, is decided differently by equally com- 
t critics. Bleek plausibly explains 
how Papias might have been misled on this 
t. His testimony in general would not 
be invalidated by such an error, The 
author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” con- 
tends with much positiveness that if the 
first Gospel isa translation of a lost original, 
it is destitute of authority. But here, as so 
often elsewhere, he falls into extravagant 
assertions. 
We have not the space even to sum up 
the evidence for the antiquity of the first 
three Gospels. The unanimous, undisputed 
acceptance of them by the churches of the 
last half of the second century, their coinci- 
dence with known fact in a thousand arch- 
gological particulars, their eschatological 
passages (Matt. xxiv, xxv, etc.), their so- 
briety of tone, in which they are in marked 
contrast with apocryphal gospels, are 
among the principal proofs of their early 
composition. Referring to a strange ex- 
pression about the millennium, attributed, 
m the ground of tradition, by Papias to 
Jesus, the work before us says that, if ‘‘ it 
be not of a very elevated character, it is 
quite in the spirit of that age.” This author 
would not deny that it is utterly foreign to 
the spirit of the canonical Gospels. It illus- 
trates what sort of stuff they would have 
contained had they been composed at the 
period where he would place them. We 
May say one word here upon the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel of Luke. The Book of 
Acts refers back to the third Gospel. Both 
profess to be by the same author. They 
are homogeneous in style. Both books 
were written throughout by the same pen. 
Tradition from the beginning ascribed them 
toLuke, At the part of the narrative in 
the Acts where Paul leaves Troas (xvi, 11) 
the writer first uses the first person plural, 
“we.” This disappears after Paul leaves 
Philippi and until his return. Then the- 
tame form of expression reappers (xxi, 
1~18; xxvii, 1; xxvili, 17)... It is implied, 
of course, that the writer became a compan- 
ion of Paul. In the early chapters of the 
“Memoirs of Philip de Comives,” he gives 
&n account of the ‘‘ War of the Public 
Good.” In the third chapter, be states how 
the troops of the Count of Charolois (after- 
ward Charles the Bold) were drawn up for 
battle at Mont I’Hery. Here he observes: 
“By that little L saw never had men more 
desire to fight, which I took to be a good 
omen and which rejoiced me exceedingly. 
Our first orders were,” etc. He had men- 
tioned in general terms that be was in the 
service of the Count; but, if we mistake 
hot, this is the first distinct indication of 
his being present in the army. If this be 
80, it is quite like Luke’s unstudied betrayal 
of the fact of his association with Paul in 
certain parts of his career. Since the Acts 
is not a conglomerate, is not a piece of 
Patchwork, but is composed and wrought 
by asingle author, it follows that, if this 
author was not an actual participant in the 
events at the points referred to, we must at- 
pe to him a knavish artifice, and an arti- 
‘ & sort unexampled in apocryphal 
<0 Suppose these two books to 
oven written by Luke, to whom the 
— tradition of the ancient churches 
dian them, and the peculiarities to 
wholes te have adverted, as well as their 
‘eines cture and complexion, meet with 
pa Y natural explanation. But, if the 
enesg of Luke is establighed, all 
ot Tespecting the antiquity of Matthew 
kK must disappear. 
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THE STORY OF BOON.* 


BY H. H. 
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It haunts my thoughts morn, night, and noon, 
The story of the woman, Boon— 

Haunts me like restless ghost, until 

I give myself to do its will; 

Cries voiceless, yet as voices cry: 

“ O singer, can this tale pass by 

Untold by thee? Thy heart is wrung 

In vain, if dies the song unsung.”’ 

Tam unworthy: master hands 

Should strike the chords, and fill the lands 
From sea to sea with melody 

All reverent, yet with harmony 

Majestic, jubilant, to tell 

How love must love, if love loves well; 
How once incarnate love was found 

On earth, dishonored, martyr-crowned, 
Crowned by a heathen woman’s name— 

O blessed Boon, of peerless fame ! 


In Siam’s Court the Buddhist King 

Held festival, Fair girls to sing 

And dance and play were led between 
Close ranks of Amazons in green 

And gold. In chariot milk-white 

Of ivory, and glittering bright 

With flowers garlanded, rode Choy, 

The young, the beautiful. With joy 

And subtle pride no words could tell 
Her virgin bosom rose and fell. 

No dream the Siam maiden knew 

More high or blest than that which grew 
In Choy’s poor blinded heart—to be 

The favorite of the King, and see 

The other wives beneath her feet. 

From babyhood, that this was sweet 
The child was taught. How should she know 
They told her false and worked her woe? 


The song, the dance, the play were done, 
Choy’s fatal triumph had been won. 
The old king’s bleared and lustful eyes 
Had marked her for his next new prize. 
Asking her name, as low she bowed 
Before the throne, he called aloud: 
** Which of my nobles springs to lead 
Her chariot ponies? DoI need 
Speak further?” f 
On the instant two 
Young nobles, robed in white, sprang through 
The crowd, and, kneeling as to queen, 
With low-bent head and reverent mien, 
They walked the chariot beside. 
The bands burst forth in swelling tide 
Of music, and the curtain fell. 
One noble, smitten by the spell 
Of Choy’s great beauty, whispered: ‘*Godl 
How beautiful thou art!”’ 
.“* My Lord, 
Have care,” the scornful Choy exclaimed. 
“’Twere ill for thee if thou wert blamed 
By me.” 
The other noble silent gazed, 
With eyes whose glance strange tumult raised 
Within Choy’s breast. He did not speak: 
All spoken words had fallen weak, 
After his look. Yet Choy’s heart burned 
To hear his voice. Sudden she turned, 
And, leaning forward, said: ‘‘ How now, 
What seest thou in air that thou 
Art dumb ?” 
With trembling lips he spoke : 
“Oh! Lady, till thy sweet voice broke 
Upon the air I thought I saw 
An angel; now, with no less awe 
But greater joy, I see thou art 
A woman.”’ 
Ah! they know not heart 
Of man or woman who declare 
That love needs time to love and dare, 
His altars wait—not day nor name, 
Only the touch ofsacred flame. 


The song, the dance, the play were done. 
Oh! fatal triumph Choy had won! 

Oh! hateful life she thought was sweet! 
She knelt before the old king’s feet, 

A slave, a toy, a purchased thing, 

Which to his worn-out sense might bring 
Pleasure again of touch, of sight. 

Doting, he named her ** Chorm,”’ * Delight,” 
Decked her with jewels, gave her power, 
And day and night, and hour by hour, 

With hideous caresses sought 

Joy in the thing which he had bought. 

And hour by hour, and night and day, 
Wasted poor Choy’s young life away. 

One thrilling voice, one glowing face, 

One thought of such a love’s embrace, 
Haunted her thoughts and racked her breast, 
Robbed her of peace, robbed her of rest, 
Made of her life such living lie, 

Such torture, she but prayed to die. 


Months passed, and she knew not the name 
Of him she loved. At last there came 

The fated day. A woman slave, 

New in the palace, quickly gave, 





*This story of Boon ts strictly true. It is told by 
Mrs. Leonowens, the English Governess at the 
Siamese Court. She tookitdown from Choy’s own 
lips. 





Answering Choy’s artful questioning, 
The noble’s name, 
“ Ah! go and bring 
Me news of him,”’ said Choy. ‘‘ He bore 
Himself so loftily, I more 
Recall him than all else that day. 
Seek out minutely in what way 
He lives; what may his harem hold. 
He seemed to me 80 silent, cold, 
No doubt some Honri keeps him chained,” 
With scornful laugh, but poorly feigned, 
Cried Choy. 
At dusk of night returned 
The slave, with wondrous tale, which burned 
Itself on Choy’s glad heart. 
The Duke, 
Phaya Phi Chitt his name, forsook 
His harem on the day he led 
The Favorite’s chariot ponies. Dead 
He seemed to all he once had loved: 
No fear, no joy his spirit moved. 
His friends believed that he was mad, 
Or else some mortal illness had. 
A feverish joy filled all Choy’s thought; 
She knew by what this change was wrought. 
Love’s keenest pain, if shared like this, 
No longer seemed a pain, but blise. 
Again the faithful slave she sent, 
With message of one word, which meant 
But ‘I remember.”’ 
‘*T love much,”’ 
The Duke sent back. Ah! madness such 
As this was never seen. The halls 
Of tyrant’s palaces have walls 
Higher than Love’s and Hope’s last breath, 
Wider than Life, deeper than Death! 


Embroidered with a thread of gold 

On silk, and hidden fold on fold, 

Asif an amulet she wore, 

Her lover’s name the poor Choy bore 
By night, by day, upon her heart. 

The new slave woman, with an art 

As tender as a sister’s, sought 

To comfort her. Each day she brought 
New message from the Duke, each night 
Lay at her mistress’s feet till light. 

O BudGha! pitiful, divine, 

All-seeing, why gav’st thou no sign 

To warn these faithful, loving three, 
Who were as faithful unto thee 

As to each other? Did’st thou teach 
The cruel tyrant how to reach 

Their life-blood, that thy arm might save 
Them by the surety of the grave? 
Might give to their expiring breath 

The gift of life, in shape of death? 

Ah! Buddha! pitiful, divine, 

Thy gifts of death record no sign 

Of life beyond. Our weak hearts crave 
Some voice of surety for the grave. 


The hours grew ripe: the hour was set, 
‘The night had come. Choy slumbered yet; 
While faithful Boon, with footsteps light, 
Made all things ready for their flight. 
Sudden a clash of arms, a gleam 

Of tire of torches! From her dream 

Choy waked, and on her threshold saw— 
Dread sight, which chilled her blood with awe— 
Standing, with panting voice and breath, 
Mai Taie, Mother of Death, 

Cruelest of all the Amazons, 

Slayer of all convicted ones 

Who braved the tyrant’s wrath and hate. 


Choy called on Boon, Too late! too late! 
Boon fettered lay with gag and chain; 
Most piteous eyes, faithful in pain, 

Unto her mistress lifting still. 

With blows and jeers wreaking their will, 
The soldier women, fierce and strong, 
Dragged weeping Choy and Boon along 
The byways of the silent town, 

And flung them, chained and helpless, down 
Into a dark and loathsome cell. 

Soon as their footsteps’ echoes fell 

Faintly afar, Choy whispered low: 

‘Oh! Boon, dear Boon! tell me bast thou 
Confessed ?”’ 


‘*Dear Lady, no!’’ she cried. 
‘*No tortues tyrants ever tried 
Shall wring from me one word of blame 
Against Phaya Phi Chitt’s dear name.” 
That instant flashing through Choy’s heart 
Strange instinct swept. 


* Tell me who art 
Thou, Boon ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Why dost thou cling 
To me through all this suffering? 
All other women I have known 
Had left me now to die alone. 
O Boon, conceal from me no more! . 
Tell me the truth in this dread hour! 
Then, looking newly at her face, 
She saw it beauty had and grace ; 
Saw that the feet were lithe and fine, 
The hands were small and smooth: each sign 
Of tender nurture and high blood 
This loving woman bore, who stood 
To heras slave. Unearthly sweet 
Grew Boon’s pale face, as to the feet 
Of Choy, all crippled, chained, she crept, 
And, as she strove to speak, but wept 
And sobbed: . 
**O Lady dear, forgive 


That I deceived thee! I but live 









For thy dear Duke. I am his wife!” 
Dumb wonder sealed Choy’s lips. A strife 
Of fierce mistrust warred in her breast. 
At last, stern-faced: *‘ Tell me the rest,” 
She said. 

Closer, more humbly still 


Boon crept and said: 
“Lady, I will, 


And, by the heart of Buddha, thou 
Canst but forgive when thou dost know 
The whole, 

“The day my husband came 
Home from the fate he spoke thy name 
And told thy beauty unto me, 
And said that from that moment he, 
His thought, his heart, his blood were thine— 
Thine utterly, and no more mine 
Again. What could I do but weep? 
Isaw him pine. No food, no sleep 
He took. I thought that he must die. 
What couldIdo? OLady,I 
So loved him that I longed as he 
That fate might give him joy and thee. 
T vowed to him that I would win 
Thee for his wife. How to begin 
I knew not, when I found thou wert 
The king’s last favorite. It hurt 
My pride tobe aslave. The gold 
Lies in the sea for which I sold 
Myself to thee, rather than break 
My vow. But easy for his sake, 
I loved him so, thy service came, 
Soon as I found that his dear name 
Was dear to thee as thine to him; 
That, when I spoke it, it could dim 
Thine eyes with passion’s tears, like those 
Which he had shed in passion’s throes 
For want of thee. O Lady, none 
Of all thy sighs and tears, not one, 
But | have flown and faithful told, 
That he might kuow thou wert not cold. 
Each word of beauty, nobleness 
Which thou didst speak I bore to bless 
His heart with knowledge more complete 
Of thee. O Lady, the deceit 
Was only for his precious sake 
And thine: no other way to take 
Iknew. My husband is so great, 
So good, I was but humble mate 
For him. As shadow follows shape, 
My heart in life cannot escape 
From following his; nor yet in death 
Shall it be changed: with dying breath, 
From Buddha I one joy will wrest, 
That he find rapture in thy breast.” 
Boon ceased, and in her slender hands, 
Which scarce could lift her fetter-bands, 
Buried her face. Choy did not speak. 
Her reverence knew not where to seek 
For fitting words which she might dare 
To use to Boon. The midnight air 
Heard only sobs, as close between 
Her arms she drew Boon’s head to lean 
Upon her breast. The long night waned, 
And still in silence sat the chained 
And helpless women. Strange thoughts filled 
The heart of Choy. Her love seemed chilled, 
Poor, and untrue; beside this one 
Great deed she never could bave done. 
‘““Ah me! his wife has loved him best,”’ 
In bitterness her heart confessed, 
Yet jealousy for shame was dead. 
Her tears fell loving on Boon’s head. 
“ Dear Boon,’ she whispered soft and low: 
“To Buddha pitiful we go.” 





THE STANDARD OF MEDICAL 
EDUCATION, 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 








Tue Congress of the Public Health Asso- 
ciation, just closed in Philadelphia, will be 
memorable for the interest it has excited, 
and the unusual value of its discussions. 
Among the many interesting and learned 
papers read was one by Dr. Stephen Smith, 
president of the New York Board of 
Health, on the Higher Education of the 
Medical Profession, which is entitled by its 
subject and treatment to especial consider- 
ation. 

It was shown that in other countries the 
law fixes a standard of qualification for 
graduates, while in America the only qual- 
ification necessary is that the person who 
proposes to practice medicine shall pub- 
licly prefix the title of doctor to his 
name. Incredible as this statement ap- 
pears, it is vouched for by Ordronaux 
in his ‘‘ Jurisprudence of Medicine,” which 
declares that, ‘“‘in the absence of any 
statutes limiting the common-law right to 
practice medicine inherent in every person, 
the term physician may be «pplied to any 
one who publicly announces himself to be a 
practitioner of this art and undertakes to 
treat the sick, either for or without reward.” 
The practice of medicine is thus placed on 
the same level as the least important trades, 
and avy impostor, by assuming the title of 
doctor, is privileged to impose upon the 
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credulous part of the community until he 
is found out. Yet upon the physician rest 
the issues of life and death. Dr. Smith 
well says: ‘‘ Every professional act of the 
physician affects the health of the individ- 
ual, and it also frequently affects the health 
of the wholecommunity. If the physician 
is ignorant the patient must suffer, and in 
proportion as the physicians are ignorant 
the public health must deteriorate.” 

The ground taken in the paper referred 
to is that unless the state enforces a grade 
of qualification for all practitioners a prop- 
er standard of medical education can never 
be established, and that the relations be- 
tween the practice of medicine and the 
public health are so intimate that the state 
should prescribe and enforce a standard, 
through some suitable organization. The 
question is immediately raised: How can 





the state determine the standard when 
doctors disagree so bitterly about systems 
of practice? The answeris brief. Doctors 
do not disagree, no matter to which school 
they belong, as to the necessity of requiring 
in every candidate for graduation a knowl- 
edge of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
surgery, obstetrics, and the principles of 
medicine, which comprise the elements of 
medical education and are taught from the 
same text-books in all colleges. Schools 
differ only in their methods of employing 
remedies; and this is of comparatively little 
importance, provided the physician is well 
educated in the other branches and is con- 
scientious. ‘‘In the hands of a qualified 
and conscientious physician,” says Dr. 
Smith, “all remedies are safe and no mere 
theory can fatally mislead.” And we may 
add that in the hands of the ignorant all J 
remedies are unsafe. 

it may be said that if all medical men 
approve of a thorough education in the 
fundamental branches and if all schools 
are teaching these branches, why may we 
not leave the colleges to elevate the stand- 
ard of education? Because where there is 
no legal standard the colleges will be con- 
ducted as private enterprises, and the ob- 
jective poiut at which their pecuniary inter- 
ests and their rivalry will aim will be larger 
classes end larger numbers of graduates. 
A young physician, poorly educated and of 
inferior mental capacities, comes to the city 
in search of a diploma, which will enable 
him to practice in a country town. He 
visits each of the colleges. Atone he is 
told bow rigid the examiners are, and he 
will he frightened away. At another he is 
assured that he may pass the examination 
after attending a few lectures. Of course, 
he joins the latter, which is benefited to 
the extent of fifteen or twenty dollars, and a 
fresh name is added to the catalogue. We 
do not exaggerate in saying that the higher 
the standard of requirements ina college 
the more its treasury will suffer from the 
diversion into inferior institutions of such 
students as we have instanced. Each col- 
lege is at liberty to fix its own course of 
study, to teach any method it may choose, 
to determine the qualifications of candi- 
dates for graduation, and finally to confer 
the degree of M.D. upon these candidates. 
The natural results of this system, as Dr. 
Smith remarks, are seen in ‘‘a low stand- 
ard of education, in a country overrun with 
charlatans—some holding dipvlamas, others 
ignoring them as worthless; but all legally 
qualified to exercise the divine art of beal- 
ing.” 

If the doctors and the laity are united in 
the opinion that every candidate for grad- 
uation should have a proper knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, chemistry, surgery, 
obstetrics, and the principles of medicine, 
why may not the state call to its aid a com- 
petent and universally recognized anato- 
mist, physiologist, chemist, surgeon, ob- 
stetrician, as the English Government has 
done, in the organization of the Medical 
Council, and commit to them the duty of 
preparing a scheme of education in these 
branches, with power to examine all candi- 
dates for graduation, and to grant diplomas 
certifying that the persons to whom they 
are issued are fully qualified? No medical 
system, nor sect, nor colleges (except those 
which have a low standard or no standard) 
could be injured or even disturbed by such 
a scheme, and ihe worthy student, instead 
of finding himself restricted, might obtain 
his education wherever he pleased, even 








independeatly of all colleges. 
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THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 


** Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

‘* Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 





Prior to the adoption of this amendment 
Congress had the right to determine who 
shall be voters in the District of Columbia 
and in the territories of the United States; 
and this right it still retains, subject only 
to the prohibition which the amendment 
imposes. So also the several states, each 
acting within its own limits, had the right 
to regulate the elective franchise; and this 
right they still possess, subject only to the 
same probibition. What the amendment 
secures to every citizen of the United States 
is not the positive right of voting in any 
case; but, rather, the right of not being ex- 
cluded therefrom ‘‘on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
No law involving such an_ exclusion, 
whether by the United States or by any 
state, can be enacted or enforced without 
violating an express prohibition of the 
Constitution. 

There can be no denial or abridgment of 
the right to vote that comes within the pro- 
hibition of the amendment unless it bea 
denial or abridgment by the United States 
or by some state. Voting is a right con- 
ferred by law. The qualifications of voters 
are prescribed by law and through its agents 
enforced. Individuals, as such, may com- 
mit crimes for which they are punishable ; 
but they can neither confer nor take away 
the voting right. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment in effect says that no laws shall be 
enacted or enforced by the United States, or 
by any state, that deny or abridge the voting 
right of citizens of the United States ‘ton 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” Recognizing the acknowl- 
edged fact that this right is regulated by 


| law and by law only, it undertakes so to 


regulate the law and all the agencies thereof 
as to guarantee the right against amy ex- 
clusion on the ground named by it. This 
is just what and all it does. In all other 
respects the question of the elective fran- 
chise stands precisely as it did before the 
amendment was adopted. Voting is not a 
right arising under the Constitution of the 
United States, any more than it did before. 
Exemption from exclusion on the ground 
specified in the amendment is the only right 
which thus arises. As to exclusion on other 
grounds, the states are left to exercise their 
own discretion. On this point Justice Hunt, 
in the case of Susan B. Anthony, held the 
following language: 

“The right of voting, or the privilege of 
voting, is a right or privilege arising under 
the constitution of the state, and not of the 
United States. The qualifications are 
different in the different states. Citizenship, 
age, sex, residence are variously required io 
the different states, or may beso. Ifthe 
right belongs to any particular person, it is 
because such person is entitled to it by the 
laws of the state where he offers to exercise 
it. and not because of citizenship of the 
United States.” 

So also Justice Bradley, in the Grant 
Parish case, said: 

“Tt must be remembered that the right 
conferred and guaranteed [by the amend- 
ment] is not an absolute, but a relative one. 
It [the amendment] does not confer the 
right to vote. That is the prerogative of 
the state laws. It only confers a right not 
to be excluded from voting by reason of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and this is all the right that Congress 
can enforce.” 

Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over 
the District of Columbia and the territories 
of the United States; and what and all it 
has to do in enforcing the amendment in 
these districts is simply to provide by law 
that no citizen of the United States resident 
therein shall be denied the right of voting 
**on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” This will be 


enforcing it by “appropriate legislation.” 
As to the states themselves, the whole 
duty and power of Congress consist in 
supplying remedies, whenever and wherever 
it may be necessary, as the means of pre- 
venting any state from denying or abridg- 








tees, 
thing shall not be done ‘‘ by any state,” and 
also that Congress shall have power to en- 
force the prohibition. If the thing for- 
bidden is not done by any state, then mani- 
festly there is nothing to enforce. If no 
citizen of the United States is excluded | 
from voting by any state ‘‘on account of | 
race, color, or previous condition of servy- 
itude,” then the provision of the Constitu- 
tion is fully complied with, and there is 
notbing to be done, for the want of an occa- 
sion. Laws enacted in advance of an occa- 
sion would of necessity remain dormant 
and inactive till the occasion arises. It is 
not possible actually to enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment till it is violated by state ac- 


' 





tion. 
If, however, any of the states violate the | 
amendment, either by doing what it for- 
bids or by withholding proper remedies to 
secure the right which it guarantees, or if 
Congress chooses to legislate on the sub- 
ject in advance to meet such a contingency, 
then the appropriate legislation will consist 
in providing for the right of appeal to the 
courts of the United States in all cases 
where the amendment is disregarded by 
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| ing the right which the amendment guaran- | must be in the éerms of the amend 
The amendment says that acertain | its language taken in its natural an 





state authority, or in making the violation 
by state officers a penal offense, or in 
adopting both methods. Either or both of 


these methods come within the limits of the , 


power bestowed upon Congress. ‘The ad- 
ministrators of state laws are amenable to 
the legislation of Congress in all cases 
where it has jurisdiction; and, hence, it 
would be competent for Congress to provide 
that any person who, under the color of 
any law, statute, ordinance, or regulation 
made by any state, shall deny to any citizen 
of the United States the right to vote ‘‘on 
account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude” sball be deemed guilty of 
a crime, and, after trial and conviction in 
an appropriate court, be punished therefor. 
This in principle is what Congress did in 
the second section of the Civil Rights Bill 
of April 9th, 1866. It has an equal right to 
deal with state officers in the same way if 
they violate the prohibition of ths Fifteenth 
Amendment. They are bound to obey it, 
no matter what may be the laws of the 
state, since this is the supreme law, and 
Congress, having the power to enforce the 
prohibition, has the right to make their 
disobedience a penal offense. Whether the 
enforcement sball be made in this way or 
simply by providing for an appeal to the 
Courts of the United States in cases where 
the amendment is violated by atate laws is 
a question left to the discretion of Con- 
gress. 

Has Congress the power, in enforcing the 
amendment, to go beyond the action of state 
laws and state officers and pass a code of 
municipal law to operate directly and affirm- 
atively in the several states upon the con- 
duct of private individuals, without any 
reference to what the states themselves may 
do or omit todo? Let us suppose that a 
person who is not a state officer, not an in- 
spector of elections, commits a trespass 
against some cilizen of the United States in 
one of the states, by violence or intimida- 
tion, bribery or threats, for the purpose of 
preventing him from exercising the elective 
franchise or influencing him in the exercise. 
Let us suppose, further, this citizen to be a 
colored man, and that the object of the 
trespass is to prevent him from voting be- 
cause he is a colored man. By the terms of 
the supposition the trespasser is not a state 
officer and is not executing any state law. 
What he does he does as an individual 
malefactor. For his acts the state has no 
responsibility except to punish them. He 
does not represent the state or act for the 
state. He does not wield its authority, any 
more than the murderer and the thief when 
they commit crimes. ; 

Now the question is whether Congress, 
under the Fifteenth Amendment, has any 
authority for making the acts of this indi- 
vidual trespasser an offense against the 
United States and punishing him therefor? 
Does the amendment clothe Congress with 
the power of enacting a municipal law to 
act in all the states for the protection of 
the elective franchise and to operate 
directly upon the conduct of individual 
offenders? There is no pretense of the 
grant of any such power, unless it b¢ in tbis 
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d obvi 
meaning. Chief-Justice Marshall Says: “ng 


is well settled that the spirit of g Constity. 
tion is to be respected, no less than its letter: 
yet that spirit is to be collected chiefly fries 
its words, and neither the practice of legis. 
lative bodies nor other extrinsic circum. 
stances can control its clear menning» 
Again he says: ‘‘ As men whose intentions 
require no concealment generally employ 
the words which most directly and ap'ly 
express the ideas they intend to convey, 
the patriots who framed vur Constitution 
and the people who adopted it must be un- 
derstood to have employed words in their 
natural sense and to have intended what 
they have said.” Still further he gays. 
“ ys: 

The Government, then, of the United 
States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the Constitution; and the 
powers actually granted must be such ag 
are expressly given or by necessary impli. 
cation.” 

Applying these principles, it seems to ug 
entirely clear that the question above pro- 
posed admits of but one answer. The 
Fifteenth Amendment says that the right of 
any citizen of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abrilged “by any 
state on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude,” and that Congress 
shall have power to enforce this prohibj. 
tion. It does not say that anybody shall 
have the right to vote; but simply that no 
state shall deny the right on a certaip 
ground. This prohibition of such a denial 
by any state is plainly the only thing which 
it authorizes Congress to enforce. Now, 
will any man in hissenses pretend that the 
evactment of a law for the punishment o 
individual offenses, that have no relation 
whatever to anything done or omitted by 
the state or its legal officers, is an exercie 
of the power bestowed by this amendment! 

The term ‘‘ state,” as the party put under 
straint, does not mean separate individuals; 
but a political community, known by this 
corporate title and acting through its off- 
cers. The thing prohibited can be done 
only by a state. Individuals, considered 
separately, are not the state, and, hence, no 
the party upon whom the restraint is in 
posed. When the amendment speaks of 
what a state shall not do, it plainly says 
nothing about what individuals shall notdo 
When it makes a grant of power to (o- 
gress to enforce its prohibition against sik 
action, it does not at the same time make 
another grant of power to enforce a pro- 
hibition against the acts of individuals It 
contains no prohibition in respect to the 
latter, and, hence, in this relation gives no 
power of enforcement. 

Nor can it with any show of reason be 
said that the power to enact a municipal 
law to operate directly upon individuals in 
the several states is necessarily implied in 
the power to enforce the prohibition of the 
amendment against the action of tae states 
themselves. There is no connection be 
tween the acts of individuals and those of 
the state authorities to carry the power of 
enforcement from the latter over to the 
former. There is no link of connection be- 
tween these two kinds of enforcement—one 
against the state and the other against indi- 
viduals—implying that the latter is neces 
sary tothe former. Moreover, the amend- 
ment, upon its very face, assumes that, if 
the states themselves, as political commua- 
ities existing under Jaw, be placed under 
the restraint which it imposes and author- 
izes Congress to enforce, the voting right 
will have all the protection which it intend- 
ed to give. It takes for granted that this 
amount of protection will secure every 
citizen of the United States against any 
denial of his right to vote ‘* on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of serv 
itude.” If individual trespasses are com- 
mitted against this citizen, interfering with 
his right to vote or his right to do anything 
else, the amendment leaves him under the 
care of the state of which he is a citizen, 
and does not, either expressly or by neces 
sary implication, bestow any power upoa 
Congress to deal with these trespasses. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come 
is that so far as Congress has undertaken to 
punish the acts of individuals in the several 
states fog interfering with or obstructing 
the exercise of the elective franchise it has 








amendment? Is it here? If here, then it 





dove so without any authority given by the 
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Amendment. The simple truth 
Me nates is not enforcing this 
amendment at all. It passes entirely out- 
side of the scope of its subject-matter and 
enforces something else. And this some- 
thing else is the legislative will of Congress, 
without constitutional authority, providing 
for the punisbment of individual acts, that 
do not originate in or depend upon state 
jaws, that are not done in execution of such 
Jaws, and that are in no sense denials or 
abridgments of the voting right by state 
action or state officers. How far, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this objection applies to the 
legislation of Congress under the Fifteenth 
Amendment is a question that will be con- 
sidered at a future time. 
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WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 

















Ir so happened that when the news of Kaul- 
pach’s death reached Paris the writer of this 
article was sitting in the Grand Café, with one 
of the best known art critics of the capital. 
fle was an acknowledged oracle in a little cir- 
de of French, Spanish, and American artists 
who every night gathered there. There isa 
little print-shop opposite the Café, and the first 
iptelligence of the great artist’s death came to 
usthrough seeing a heavily draped likeness of 
his familiar face placed in the window. 

“What,’’ said our critic, ‘‘ Kaulbach dead! 
He was the physician who stood by when the 
Munich school of art was born.’”’ And after this 
epigrammatic statement he rambled off into 
along and desultory disquisition on Kaulbach’s 
life and works and the great services he had 
rendered to the world of art. It was a superb 
tribute from a man whose national prejudices 
were al] against the dead artist, but whose 
views on art were too broad to be shut in by 

teboundary of anation. And Kaulbach was 

agreat man. Through all his long life he was 
thacknowledged leader of a school which he 
orginally founded, of a school which has 
made Munich the art capital of Southern Ger- 
many, and which has sevt out artists whose 
names are known in every part of the world. 

Who that has been in Munich or in Berlin 
and seen the great frescoes of the Imperial 
Museum, the Pinakothek, and the series of 
careful studies in the Kaulbach Collection can 
fail to see wherein lay Kaulbach’s influence on 
theartof his times. His works are characterized 
by the loftiest conception, by the most pains- 
taking attention to details, by a knowledge of 
correct principles and a conscientious adber- 
ence to them that fully compensates for his 
shortcomings as a colorist. Every picture that 
heever painted, every line that ever followed 
the stroke of his pencil was done with as 
much earnestness of purpose as his first, and 
uever done hastily or carelessly, on the strength 
of the reputation he had gained. “I am 
always a student, and shall be till I die,’ he 
taid to the writer, who stood by him while he 
vorked on bis great picture of the ‘‘ Deluge,” a 
vork which was rapidly approaching comple- 
tion at the time of the artist’s death. 


Iremember well that summer day, hardly 
more than a year ago, and what sadness came 
into Kaulbach’s eye as he said: ‘* This is my 
lst work. I'm sure of it. I hope it will be 
my greatest. I never worked on a picture with 
much enthusiasm. It is a grand subject, but I 
fear shall not Jive to finish it.” Then Kaul- 
bach, though an old man, looked the picture 
of health and most of the time was in wonder- 
fully good spirits. He was fond of recounting 
anecdotes of Schwanthaler, and of the old 
king, who, whatever his sins may have been, 
was his warm friend. What a trio they formed 
~Kaulbach, Schwanthaler, King Ludwig! The 
Profigate old pagan joining hands with the 
‘wo artists and hoping the world would forget 
his sins in the remembrance of bis liberal 
Patronage of the arts. At the ancient Hof- 
braverei in Munich this trio were accustomed 
tomeet to talk over their projects in art, to 
lay plans for the improvement of the Bavarian 
“apital, and sometimes I fear to gossip about 
One of the most corrupt courts that ever dis- 
graced Europe in the name of royalty. Cer- 

this same trio, with some other con- 
Sthial spirits, were accustomed to pass days 
Md weeks at Schleisheim, surrounded by a 
court more famous for the beauty of its wo- 
menand the gallantry of its men than for 
‘ Morality of either. But, with all this 

‘asteful debauchery, the three friends had 

to consider the art needs of Bavaria. 

* same old Brauerei was a most singular 
prs, in those days. It is well worth a visit 
wai bat twenty years ago its rough walls 
@ covered with the sketches and drawings 
te Of artist habitués, and these have 

‘ecrificed to the manager’s ideas of clean, 





liness, he baving whitewashed the whole, till 
now the cavernous recesses of the old hal 
present only bare white walls. He bas entire- 
ly obliterated all the souvenirs of old associa- 
tions and made the establishment only a com- 
monplace beer-cellar. It is no longer the same 
haunt that it was when the three friends 
visited it. I am sure old King Ludwig never 
would have permitted the walls to bave been 
touched, except, perhaps, to have had effaced 
a drawing of himself and the notorious Lola 
Montez which some daring artist had made 
there. But this digression is long enough, 
and certainly would not have been made at all 
but for Kaulbach’s association with the place 
of which I have spoken. 

Let us leave the beer-cellar for the studio— 
the grand old studio in the Art Academy, where 
the artist wrought out his greatest works, and 
which he left only a few months ago, never 
to return. It isan immense room, very lofty, 
very light, and full of the bric-a-brac treasures 
which accumulate in such a place. Beyond 
all interest in the works that are hung about 
is the interest in Kaulbach himself. A slight, 
middle-sized man, with a piercing, clear gray 
eye, a high forehead, long hair that has the ap- 
pearance of being false, finely cut, regular fea- 
tures, an expression always thoughtful, a pleas- 
ant smile, and a man always scrupulously tidy 
about his attire—thaf was Kaulbach as I saw 
him, a little more than a yearago. The great 
artist was toward the end of his life exceed- 
ingly vain and no degree of flattery was too 
great for him. He believed the most eulogistic 
things one could say about his works and the 
estimation in which the world held them. An 
American who had visited him just before I 
last saw him had told him that there was not 
a house in America where a print of some one 
or another of his works might not be found. He 
believed this fully and took so great pleasure in 
his belief that I had not the heart to disabuse 
his mind. 

Kaulbach was exceedingly fond of Ameri- 
cans. He considered our women the finest in 
the world; and I am glad to say that the same 
opinion is shared by many European artists, 
and artists certainly ought to be judges of 
beauty. ‘‘I can conceive of nothing more 
beautiful than a young, well-bred American 
girl of sixteen. They ere like angels till you 
hear them speak; but their voices are dreadful. 
They have the faces of angels and the voices 
of scolds,’’ he said, one day, when he had just 
been visited by a bevy of my fair country- 
women, every one of whom had put her rosy 
lips to kiss the old artist at parting. He spoke 
kindly, too, of the American artists in Munich 
and hopefully of the art future of our country. 
‘“* You are so enthusiastic,” he said, “that you 
are sure ultimately to do great things in art; 
but you need museums and you need teach- 
ers and you need critics. These are things 

; that will come as outgrowths of yonr later 
| civilization, and then you will astonish the 
world.” 


We asked Kaulbach one day, as he was talk- 
ing of his own works, which of them he con- 
sidered the best. He thought for a moment, 
and then said that the one of which he was 
most fond was always the last one that he had 
finished ; and as for the best, ‘“‘ why, you must 
ask a better judgethan I.” From the first con- 
ception of a picture to its completion it be- 
eame a part of Kaulbach’s life. He worked on 
that ove thing and that alone. In all minutie 
he was most thoughtful and particular. Noth- 
ing was left undone that could give complete- 
ness to the work in hand, nothing was hastily 
passed over, no trickery was resorted to to 
hide defects, but all was wrought out in the full 
light of the lamp of truth. When Kaulbach 
received the commission for the ‘ Era of the 
Reformation” he at once set about collecting 
the material in the way of portraits and studies 
of costume, and it was some months and not 
until much money had been expended that he 
really began the picture. The result is not 
only a picture grand in conception, but studi- 
ously correct as a gallery of portraits. I have 
named this work especially because we have in 
America the cartoon from which the fresco 
was made, and it is, therefore, perhaps better 
known to Americans than any other of Kaul- 
bach’s pictures, although all of them have been 
almost countlessly reproduced in photographic 
copies. 
- And what a grand work this “Era of the 
Reformation’*is. How ercellently well 
grouped, how gracefully idealized are ali the 
figures. Witness old Hans Sachs, whose wax- 
begrimmed hands have taken the pen and 
written brave songs out of his knowledge of 
folk life. Witness our own Shakespeare, upon 
whose thoughtful face rests the halo of the 
divine afflatus. Behold rugged Luther, who, 
with Holy Book held aloft, safely deties devils, 
though they be thick as tiles upon the houses. 
This one figure alone, towering mighty above 
the rest,a strong fortress of humanity, from 
which all arrows of defied Popery glided off, is 
enough of itself to make the reputation of any 
artist. The other day I stood before Kransch’s 





' portrait of the sturdy Reformer, acknowledged 


by all to be the most faithful likeness extant 
and from which Kaulbach made the study for 
the face in his picture. He has kept the like- 
ness well, but has infused into the face some- 





thing lacking in Kranach’s work. Kranach’s 
picture represents the man; Kaulbach’s repre- 
sents the reformer. In Kranach’s one sees a 
faithful reproduction of the lines that marked 
Luther’s face; in Kaulbach’s one sees shining 
through all this the quickening, strengthening 
spirit that encompassed the man about and 
enabled him to meet the storm against which 
he had set his face. 

Far greater even than this picture of Luther 
is one of Our Lord, which for years has been 
hanging in Kaulbach’s studio—an immense 
figure, vot less than eighteen or twenty feet in 
hight. Itis simply an unfinished drawing in 
charcoal—a glorious attempt at an impossibil- 
ity; for no man, however great his art, can 
ever put on canvas that ineffable radiance of 
divinity for which all believers would look 
in the face of Jesus. There is in this picture, 
however, what makes it superior to almost any 
other I have seen—all the gentleness that we 
know characterized the Saviour’s life, without 
that effeminacy that usually characterizes his 
portraits. Itisa superb type of manhood, a 
figure graceful and strong, and a face through 
which one can catch gleams of attributes that 
in their perfection belong only to God. 


The last work which Kaulbach took in hand 
was an immense picture representing a scene 
from the world’s awful baptism—the terrible 
Deluge that God sent to wash awaysin. How 
nearly finished Kaulbach left this picture I am 
unable to say. It was a grand conception, and 
a year ago it was far along toward completion. 
The smal] design in black and white was quite 
finished, and from this the artist was working 
upon the blocks of the grand cartoon. This 
brings us to the method in which Kaulbach 
worked. After careful study of his subject, he 
would make a rough design in pencil, from 
this a careful drawing of five or six feet in 
length in charcoal, and upon this he would 
work until he had satisfied his own severe ideas 
of composition. Then from this he painted in 
color the finished works of small size, such 
as go to make the Kaulbach gallery In Munich. 
Thus the design was complete. Now for the 
great cartoon. The smaller drawing is blocked 
off in equal squares, each one numbered, and 
from these squares proportionate squares of 
the great cartoon are drawn. This part of the 
work most artists would leave in some measure 
to their assistants, as it is to a great degree 
mechanical. Not so Kaulbach. His hand is 
recognized in every block of the cartoon, so 
that when all are finished and they are joined 
in one grand picture there is very little to be 
done in the way of correction. Thus he 
worked, thus the great frescoes were built up; 
and while the work was going on he still found 
time to illustrate the works of Shakespeare, to 
make that wonderful set of drawings which 
illustrate “‘Reineke Fuchs,” and to make be- 
sides some designs that he had much better never 
have made. ‘That Kaulbach should have lived 
in the atmosphere of King Ludwig’s court and 
not be contaminated by it was an impossibility, 
and that he was contaminated by it is shown 
from the fact that he made several pictures that 
have never been surpassed in obscenity. 

When we speak of an artist or a poet we 
must forget the man. We look at the grand 
frescoes left to the world by Kaulbach and we 
forget the stories of his profligacy. 


That he was a great artist there is no doubt. 
That much was accorded to him by the world 
long ago. Ifas a man his life was tainted with 
petty vices, it is not our affair to parade them 
before the world. In his art he was a giant. 
In his life he was a courtier, and that word 
covers a great deal that is bad when used of a 
man whose character was formed under King 
Ludwig’s influence. In his later years Kaul- 
bach became no less the artist and much more 
the man. To bis friends he was always genial, 
an excellent companion, and a conversationalist 
of exceptional powers, when he did not talk 
about himself. To strangers he was often 
brusque; to his enemies unrelentingly bitter. 
He was always jealous of Piloty, who was a 
younger man; and of Hans Makart, who was a 
better colorist than be. Among the great 
artists that preceded him he most admired 
Albert Diirer for design and Titian for color. 
To young men struggling in art be was always 
kind, giving advice and instruction to any wbo 
seemed to promise well. 

And, now that Kaulbach is dead, let us remem- 
ber him at his best and greatest; and I can close 
this sketch with no better tribute to bim than 
the last words I ever heard him speak. He 
said, pressing my hand warmly: “Iam an old 
man. I have been all my life a faithful slave 











to art, hoping and striving to go higher; and, 
now that I have nearly finished my work, my 
hope is that those who come after me will 
climb higher than I have reached, making a 
stepping-stone of what I have accomplished,’ 


PARIB, October 1éth, 1874, 
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Science. 








THE subject of mimicry in insects is treated 
in an interesting way by Mr. Meldola, who in- 
stances the following cases of variable pro- 
tective coloring, dependent chiefly on change 
in food and station. We publish his state- 
ment in order to induce observers in this coun- 
try to keep their eyes open during their col- 
lecting excursions : 


“First, with reference to insects in the larval 
state, Fabricius long ago observed that the 
larva of Bryophila Alge varied in color accord- 
ing to the nature of its food-plant—being yellow 
when feeding on Lichen juniperinus and gray 
when on JL. sazatilis. Dr. Moller in 1867 pub- 
lished a paper containing a great number of 
observations on the influence exerted by ex- 
ternal conditions upon insects. ‘Iwo of these, 
which belong actually to our present class, I 





will here quote. 

“The ground-color ofghe larva of Cucullia 
Tanaceti is white when this insect is feeding on 
the leaves of the mugwort ( Artemisia vulgaris) 
or tansy (Zanacetum vulgare), but changes to a 
yellow when it confines itself to the flowers of 
the latter. The larva of Chesias spartiata is 
stated by Koch to present two varieties—one 
of a green color that feeds on the leaves of 
the broom (Spartium scoparium), and another of 
a yellow color, that feeds on the flowers of that 
plant. This observation has been subsequently 
confirmed by Mr. William Buckler. The larva 





of Cleora lichenaria, which is well known to be 
a wonderful case of adaptation to the lichen 
on which it feeds, is stated by Dr. Knaggs to 
vary in depth of color according as it occurs 
on light or dark-colored lichen. Many poly- 
phagous caterpillas of the genus Eupitheciatend 
to assume the color of the flower on which they 
are feeding. This is particularly to be observed 
in FE. absynthiata; and in a recently published 
description of the larva of Z. pimpinellata, which 
feeds on the seeds of Pimpinella magna and 
P. saxifraga, it is stated that ‘the color of the 
larva seems to assimilate with the seeds— 
green ones upon green, unripe seeds, and the 
red ones upon the purple, ripe seeds.’ I have 
likewise observed a similar tendency in the 
larva of Mamestra Persicarie to partake of the 
tint of the leaf on which it was feeding. The 
experiments of Mr. T.W. Wood and others seem 
to establish the fact that under certain condi- 
tions the pups of Lepidoptera tend to assume 
the color of the surface on which the larva 
made its finalchange. Mr. Wood has observed, 
for instance, that a pupa of Vanessa polychloros 
was colored like a dead leaf when among foli- 
age, while a specimen from a wall was mottled 
gray. I have observed a similar fact with 
respect to the pups of Synchloé Brassice 
and S. Rape—specimens froma black fence 
being generally darker than those found on 
walls. The particular conditions under which 
this photographic sensitiveness is acquired 
have not yet been fully investigated ; but such 
a tendency in a state of nature cannot but act 
beneficially toward the species, by affording 
concealment. I, therefore, propose to include 
such cases in the class now under considera- 
tion. With reference to insects in the perfect 
state, I am informed by Mr. F. Bond that 
Gnophos obscurata tends to vary in its ground- 
color in correspondence with the prevailing 
tint of its district—being light when from chalk, 
dark from peat, and reddish brown from clay. 
Similarly, Dr. Moller, in the paper before re- 
ferred to, has recorded that Zlaphrus riparius 
is of a brown color when in sandy districts, but 
is green when in meadow-lands. The African 
Eremiaphila, described by M. Lefebvre, fur- 
nishes an excellent example of the class now 
under consideration. This desert insect is de- 
scribed as having perfect identity of color with 
the ground on which it lives, and is stated to 
vary in color from brown to silvery white ac- 
cording to the color of the soil on which it 
occurs. One remarkable case recorded by Dr. 
Wallace belongs, perhaps, to the present class. 
Referring to cynthia, the author ob- 
serves: ‘The earliest-bred specimens were of 
a predominant olive-green ground-color, where. 
as the later bred, and especially those that 
escaped from pupz in September, not having 
passed a winter in cocoon, were of a-predom- 
inant yellow tint. . . Exceptions, of 
course, occur to this rule; but they are very 
few. It is hardly necessary to observe thai 
these tints closely resembled the shades of the 
ailanthus leaflets, which essume a yellower tinf 
as the season advances and the leaflets grow 
older.” 


Although insects furnish the largest numbe: 
of cases of “variable protective coloring,” 
examples are not wanting in other classes 3 
the animal kingdom. Thus among Crustaces 
the Chameleon Shrimp (Mysis Chameleon) hat 
been so named from its power of changing 
color according to the locality whica it inbab- 
its, being gray on sand, brown among sea. 
weeds,and green when among Ulvaand Zostera. 
It is well known that many species of fish, 
especially of the family Pleuronectide, are 
capable of changing color in correspondence 
with the color of the bank on which they are 
resting or the water which they inhabit. I[t is 
stated by Mr. Andrew Murray, also, that various 
birds are capable of undergoing a similar 
though more permanent alteration in color. 





.-A few kilometers from San Martino, 
near Palermo, says Zes Mondes, there has been 
discovered a mine of liquid sulphur—that is 
to say,a place bas been found where liquid 
sulphur may be collected as it flows from 
fissures in the rock, to the amount of twenty 
to twenty-five tons aday. Itcomes evidently 
from a deposit in the interior of the adjoining 
mountain, which must be on fire. Itis fre- 


quently necessary to close the fissures through 
which the liquid sulphur flows, so that it may 
cool and solidify so as to be removed when 
these are again opened. Toward the end of 








July one of these fissures was reopened, but 
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no sulphur was found. It was, therefore, pro- ’ 


posed to make an artificial opening, and thus 
to re-establish communication with the iuteri- 
or wass. The pressure had become so great 
during the period of obstruction, however, 
thata terrible explosion took place, blowing 
the workmen in all directions, some of them 
150 feet into the air. Five were killed upon 
the spot, four were seriously injured, and two 
were imprisoned in the opening, from which 
they could not be rescued because of the 
asphyxiating gas which issued from it. Not 
ane of the eleven workmen escaped entirely 
safe, 


-»+eM. Marie-Davy has made some exact 
measurements at the Montsouris Observatory 
of the quantity of water consumed by grain 
during its growth. He found that corn in 
pots filled with park-earth and watered daily 
required, by way of respiration, 1,796 grains of 
water toproduceone grammeof grain. Ac- 
cording to this, a yield of 30 hectoliters of 
corn per hectare (about 385 bushels to 
the acre) would require a quantity of water 
which, along with the water evaporated, forms 
3 total greater than the amount of average 
rain-fall at Paris. Hence, the yield of the 
iand is limited by the amount of water provid- 
ed to the fields. M. Marie-Davy points out, 
aowever, that the quantity of water necessary 
to produce a given harvest is by no means ab- 
solute. It depends on the amount of useful min- 
tral matters with which the water can be 
charged. To a certain degree water supple- 
ments fertilizers, and vice versa. Some fertil- 
lzers may effecta very considerable economy 
in the mass of the water consumed by the crop 
to which they are applied. 


....The August number of The Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique contains a full account of 
Professor Neyreneuf’s interesting investiga- 
tion as to the action of electricity on flames, 
solid bodies, and gases. Among other phe- 
nomena, M. Neyreneuf observed that with a 
Bunsen burner giving a bright flame the 
“thrust”? from a positive point was very 
marked, but that it became quite impercepti- 
ble when the luminosity was reduced; the at- 
traction by the negative point being still dis- 
tinct, however. He accounts for this partly by 
the greater conductivity of the flame from ele- 
vation of temperature, when the air comes to 
it in great excess, as also the increased intens- 
ity of the ascending current of gas in the one 
ease; but he is led to inquire as to the precise 
réle of solid particles in flame or apart from 
flame. He studies the action of electricity on 
liquids, on powders, on soot, etc.; but for the 
details of the experiments the original paper 
must be consulted. 


-«-s.MM., Mathieu and Urbain, ina paper re” 
cently presented to the French Academy upon 
the part played by gases in the coagulation of 
the blood, conclude, 1, that carbonic acid 
is the agent to which the spontaneous coagu- 
lation of the blood is due; and, 2, that dur- 
ing life this coagulation is prevented by the 
blood corpuscles, which have for their special 
function not only to fix the oxygen, but also 
the carbonic acid of the blood. As a conse- 
quence, the coagulating action of this last gas 
canvot be exerted under physiological condi- 
tions. Finally, in order to complete the 
demonstration and to put to the proof the 
experimental theory above maintained, the 
authors have studied the collateral circum- 
stances which increase or retard the phenome- 
non—such asthe different conditions present 
at the formation of clots, either in the air or in 
the blood-vessels. The results afford a com- 
plete confirmation of their theory. 


....Mr. J. A. Wanklyn, of London, has pro- 
posed anew method for the commercial prep- 
aration of oxygen from atmospheric air, 
founded on the fact observed by him that 
copper oxide when heated with barium oxide 
gives up its oxygen to the latter, converting it 
into barium peroxide. A mixture of copper 
scale and barium oxide (baryta) is placed in an 
iron retort and heated to a moderately high 
temperature, a current of air being passed 
over it. The copper oxide oxidizes the baryta 
to peroxide, being itself reduced. On raising 
the temperature still higher and blowing in a 
jet of steam, the peroxide loses half its oxygen, 
which escapes as gas and is collected. Air is 
again passed over the mixture, its oxygen 
again oxidizes the copper to oxide, which it- 
self reacts on the baryta, producing the per- 
oxide, to be treated as before. 


....A further contribution to the spontane- 
ous generation controversy has lately been 
made by M. Onimus. Blood was introduced 
direct from the heart of an animal (and with- 
oat contact with the external air) into a vessel 
containing a liquid deprived of its germs by 
boiling, and to which air had access only 
through a thick layer of carded cotton or 
amianthus heated to a high température. In 
these circumstances vibrios and bacteria were 
developed in the liquid after a few days in 
thirteen cases out of fifteen. 
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Hlissions. 


Dx. J. C. Hepsurn, the medical mission- 
ary of Yokohama, who combines the functions 
of surgeon, physician, translator, lexico- 
grapher, evangelist, and philanthropist, while 
on a visit to this country last year, Romanized 
his translation of the Gospel of 8t. John and 
the American Bible Society printed it. In 
Japan it was bailed with delight by the mis- 
sionaries and the natives who were acquainted 
with the Roman character. Great interest was 
manifested in regard to its reception by the 
natives In general, as it was properly believed 
that the success of this, almost the first sys- 
tematic attempt to Romanize the Japanese 
language, would be the harbinger of the much- 
desired general success of the plan of issuing 
the whole of the nascent Christian literature 
of Japan in thé Roman character. Asa mat- 
ter of accuracy, however, the enterprise can- 
not be called a success. Nearly all the copies 
sold so far have been bought by the mission- 
aries and foreigners desirious of learning 
Japanese. Itseems a pity that the compar- 
atively abstruse Gospel of John—the rendering 
of which into Japanese requires considerable 
involution and circumlocution, if in some cases 
not actual violence to the native idiom—should 
have been chosen. The narrative Gospel of 
Matthew, for instance, would have been more 
suitable for such an experiment—that of pop- 
ularizing a foreign alphabet. The natives still 
cling to their hira-guna, which, by the way, is 
being greatly simplified by the necessities of 
the newspapers, of which there are a dozen or 
so in Tokid alone. The translation of the 
Scriptures wakes solid progress, and the 
copies of the Gospels printed on the wooden 
blocks cut by the native gravers go off well 
and are gradually finding their way all over 
the Empire. Some one has fitly likened the 
translation of the Bible into Japanese to 
‘* building a railroad through the national in- 
tellect.” 


....The Missionary Herald publishes recent 
letters from Western Mexico. The outbreak 
of Romish violence which cost Rey. Mr. 
Stephens his life still depresses the missionary 
work. Mr. Watkins and Mr. Morgan labor 
with some risk at Guadalajara and dare not 
accept invitations to neighboring places. The 
cura who instigated the murder of Mr. Stephens 
at Ahualulco has been acquitted, though nine 
of the men whom he incited to the act are in 
prison under sentence of death. The work 
done at Ahualulco, however, seems to be per- 
manent. Recently 7% persons belonging to 
that town expressed a desire to be associated 
with the congregation of 18 at Guadalajara, 
They were represented by a deputation of 12 
women and three men, who had walked 80 
miles to present the request. Meanwhile, the 
Roman Catholic newspaper counsels, in scarce- 
ly disguised language, the assassination of the 
missionaries, and the reverend professor of the 
Roman Catholic Theological Seminary told his 
students that ‘‘ when Stephens was killed the 
Church had one enemy and the world one thief 
less, and would to God that the other one 
(Watkins) were destroyed. 





....The Rev. James H. Ballagh, of the Re- 
formed Church and acting-pastor of the native 
Christian church at Yokohama, is one of the 
most courageous, indefatigable, and effective 
missionaries in Japan, if not always the most 
discreet. Without beiog a scholar in the writ- 
ten language, and, hence, doing little as a 
translator, be has perhaps the most thorough 
mastery of the spoken language of any of his 
coworkers, and his use of terse idioms, con- 
densed sentences, and striking illustrations, 
added to his unction, always insure him an 
attentive and eager audience wherever he 
preaches. He recently made a preaching tour 
along the Tokaido, the great main road stretch- 
ing from Kidto to TOkid, and held meetings 
for Bible study, prayer, and preaching. Onone 
occasion he used as his pulpit the Kosatsu plat- 
form. This novel pulpit consists of a flat stone 
elevation several feet high, on which stands a 
wooden roof, with upright and crossbars, from 
which formerly hung for over two centuries 
the anti-Christian edicts. The fact that tae 
people heard him gladly and the officials did 
not disturb him speaks volumes for the change 
from old persecution to something like new 
toleration. 


...-Rev. Mr. Kellogg, of the Furrukhabad 
(Presbyterian) Mission, India, has been explor- 
ing a new field in Native Gurwhah, a “ pro- 
tected” state, which nestles among the Him- 
alayas, and which adjoins the Moravian out- 
posts on the frontiers of Thibet. Beyond 
Landour no beasts of burden are used. The 
roads are Only narrow zig-zag paths and there 
are no established lines of travel. Though the 
people live among the hills and must be reached 
by hard climbing, the country is as thickly 
settled as is the state of New York, The peo- 
ple have none of the fawning obsequiousness of 


unveiled and are as accessible to the preacher 
asthe men. A large number of dialects are 
spoken among the hills; but that of Tiri, the 
capital, is the leading one, and Mr. Kellogg 
could make himself understood by deeply- 
interested hearers in the Hindi. In this region 
the missionary has also daily access to pilgrims 
from all parts of India, journeying to Gangotri, 
near which shrine the Ganges, supposed to 
descend from Heaven, flows forth from a 
glacier. ~ 


... Seventy miles north of Sholapoor, a ata- 
tion of the American Board, a formerly notori- 
ous thief, named Mesuba, has become the 
means of gathering a small company of Chris- 
tians. Some time back he had been imprisoned 
by the authorities. On being released, his con- 
science troubled him on account of his crimes, 
and he became devoted to the Hindu religion, 
visiting all the shrines in that region, in quest 
of peace and finding none. At last a native 
preacher told him of the Saviour, and the 
troubled thief believed, with his household. 
Having come to some degree of Christian 
knowledge, he began to preach to his neigh- 
bors. When Rev. Mr. Park, of Sholapoor, 
visited the village Mesuba and four others were 
baptized. 


....Mr. Barrows, of the American Board, 
writes from Cesarea, 370 miles southeast of 
Constantinople, that, according to the estimate 
of those around him, 150,000 have already 
perished from the famine. He is iuclined to 
believe that this is an exaggeration, but fears 
that the worst is yet to come, especially in 
the large cities. The greater number of the vil- 
lages which suifered most from the famine 
have received nearly enough grain trom the 
new harvest to supply their inhabitants. Little 
of it is, however, comes to the cities, and 
what does come has been bought up by rich 
and merciless speculators, whom the govern- 
ment is unable to check. 


..eThe labors of Rev. Mr. Taylor, the well- 
known Methodist evangelist, in Madras have 
met with great success. Crowds have gathered 
everywhere to hear his addresses. Classes of 
the community otherwise not easily reached 
have been largely affected by his preaching, as, 
for instance, the European pensioners at Pala- 
varam and the colony of railroad employe: at 
Perambore. In view of the blessing attending 
Mr. Taylor’s labors, it is the more to be regret- 
ted that he has not invited the slightest co- 
operation from the numerous ministers and 
missionaries of that city. 


.... Nearly all the recent remarkable develop- 
ment of the higher Christian instruction in Mad- 
ras, says the Friend of India, is due to the Rev. 
W. Miller and his colleagues of the Free Church 
Migsion. They have gradually built up a great 
Christian college, which not only provides a 
good secular education alike for Hindus and 
Mohammedans, but also for the growivg num- 
ber of respectable native Christians. An effort 
is now being made to give the college a catholic 
orgenization and to concentrate in it the whole 
higher Christian education of the city and 
neighborhood. 


....Recent discoveries have shown that the 
whole of Southern Mozambique is inhabited 
by people speaking the pure Zulu language 
The missions of the American Board in Nata) 
might, therefore, form the base of evangelistic 
labors among this numerous people, friendly 
to the English and as yet unvisited by mission- 
aries. Zulu Christians are already prepared to 
carry the Gospel to the destitute tribes beyond 
their own borders,if white missionaries are 
furnished to support them at the outset. 


....The English Baptists have thoroughly 
investigated their mission in Norway, and find 
that their agevts are doing useful evangelistic 
work. The chief stations are Tromso and 
Bergen, the former being nearly self-support- 
ing. The other centers are Christiania, Aren- 
dal, and Trendjhem. The publie services are 
in almost every case wéll attended and the 
congregations generally manifest a real mia- 
sionary activity. ; 


.... The Missionary Committee of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church have appropriated 
$308,853 for the foreign mission work of their 
denomination. During 1875 of this sum 
$96,000 are to be devoted to the work in 
European fields—Germany and Switzerland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, and Bul- 
garia. 

....For many years more men than women 
were received into the Syrian mission churches. 
Now this has changed ; more women than men 
are coming forward to profess Christ This 
fact marke the progress of the Gospel in break- 
ing down the exclusiveness and isolation of 
Oriental homes. 


...-The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church report a consider- 
able falling off in their income for 1874. Up 
to August 10th the receipts were $90,176, being 
$17,651 less than at the same date in 1873. The 
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THE CRUCIFIXION.—Marx xy, 22-99 


A CENTRAL truth for practical application 
out of this most solemn lessog is to be found 
in the prophetic passage taken as its “ Golden 
Text.” ‘He was wounded for our tran 

ions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of ows peace was upon him ang 
with his stripes we are healed.” Jegug of 
Nazareth, whose whole earthly life was pure 
and blameless, was brought with criminals to 
the cross of shame, and there jeered at ip de. 
rision by lookers-on out of the common multi. 
tude, as well as by the chief priests and Bcribes 
and by those who were crucified with hin, 
while God himself seemed to sbut out, as jt 
were, his face from him in his agony—all fo 
no wrong-doing or failure of bis, but only be. 
cause of our sins. However we may fail to 
comprehend the nature and the consequences 
of sin or the necessity in the divine plan for 
such a sacrifice as was offered on Calvary, we 
can at all events understand that we are, per. 
sonally sinners, justly liable to punishment 
because of our sins, and that God saw no better 
way of securing our salvation than by Sending 
his Son to live among us and to die for us, “the 
just for the unjust, that be might bring us to 
God.’ Hence it is our Substitute ang 
Saviour whom we see on the cross in the study 
of this scene at Calvary. 

And if we think of all Christ’s sufferings ag 
endured for us, shall we deem any sacrifice we 
can make for his sake or cause too great for wy 
to render gladly? Shall we not, rather, do al] 
that we can do for him than do as little as he 
insists on from his disciples? Since he county 
those who love him as his representatives, and 
acknowledges as if given to himself “a cup ot 
cold water only in the name of a disciple” t 
one of his followers, how quick and free me 
should be in all loving ministry to the friend 
of Christ. ‘If God so loved us, we ought als 
to love one another.” 

What, moreover, are all the personal trial 
to which any of you'are called in the service of 
Christ in comparison with his trials in your be 
half? Have you been summoned to part with 
any earthly possessions prized by you? Re 
member “‘that, though he was rich, yet for yor 
sakes he became pvor, that ye through ti 
poverty might become rich.”’ Are you treatel 
unfairly or with harshness by your fellows! 
“Consider him that endured such contradic 
tion of sinners against bimself, lest ye be 
wearied and faint in your minds.” Do your 
best friends seem untrustworthy? Think of 
him betrayed by a chosen disciple and deserted 
of every follower. Does God bimself seem to 
have hid his face from you in your need? Hear 
the ery of Jesus: ‘‘ My God, my God, why hat 
thou forsaken me?’ Know assuredly that 

“ Christ leads you through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before.” 





And, seeing the cost of our salvation, let us 
trust unwaveringly the love which planned aud 
wrought it. ‘* What shall we then say to these 
things? If God be for us, who can be against 
us? He that spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how shall he notwith 
him also freely give us all things?” 





.... Lhe Sunday-school Chronicle, the new 
“weekly journal of help and intelligence for 
Sunday-school workers,”’ issued by the London 
Sunday-school Union, gives promise in its 
numbers so far of high usefulness. It is anh 
tractive quarto of twenty pages, similar in size 
and general appearance to the American Sur 
day-school Worid. Its editor is Benjamin Clarke, 
well known in his editorship ot Kind Words. 4 
variety of helps to the study and teaching of 
the International Lessons is furnished in Out- 
line Lessons and Addresses, Stories, Hymas, snd 
Blackboard Exercises for their illustration aud 
enforcement. Sunday-school intelligence 
correspondence enhance its value. It has 4 
strong force of contributors, including Ds 
John H. Vincent and Rev. W. F. Crafts, of this 
country. It will doubtless have a considerable 
circulation on this side of the ocean. 


....An English teacher, enjoining upo? the 
members of a training class their duty of giving 
to children bright and -happy thoughts of re 
ligion, used this illustration of the danger of 


the opposite course : 
‘*He said a livtle girl was once asking bet 
lder sister about Heaven. 
ee Do they play in Heaven?’ she inquired. 
“°No; they do 1) ead there. 
‘¢+ What do they do?’. 
‘They sing and are good.’ 
** ‘Are there no toys there?” 
‘“¢*No, not any. 
“ *No dolls, wir balls, nor Noab’s arks? 
‘“¢Qh, no p 4 
“«'Then,’ said the little one, ‘I shall take my 
dolly and go to Hell.’ 
“The 8 
idea of dared, and referred to his letter to a 
son, in whicb he told of the boys and F base 
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A series of weekly institute meetings is 
“+ eegs in Center Township, Iowa, partie- 
"by the Sunday-school workers of the 
et denominations. “The first hour of 
each meeting to be given for teaching the next 
gabbath’s lesson ; the rest of the evening to 
normal work.” Tbe plan so far works well. 
The attendance is good and the interest is well 
maintained. It is thought to be “a great im- 
t on several weak, balf-dead denoni- 
teachers’ meetings.” Similar union 
mectings have been formed in other townships 
of the same county, where before no teachers’ 
meeting was sustained. 


..The Bishop of Manchester’s definition 
oti perfectly educated man may be commended 
toSunday-school teachers : “‘ One who goes into 
the world knowing when he knows a thing, 
knowing when he does not know a thing, and 
knowing how knowledge is to be acquired.” 
gueb attainment might properly be insisted on 
ass prerequisite to Sunday-school teaching. 
The standard isa better one than that com- 
posly indicated in test examinations suggested 
for candidates to this office. Not acquired 
knowledge, but a recognition of its value, its 
jack, and the methods of its acquisition marks 
intellectual fitness for the Sunday-school 
teacher’s work. 


Going to extremes” is thus wisely re- 
puked by the Lxaminer and Chronicle: ; 

“A tendency of this kind shows itself in 
Sunday-scboo! methods, just as elsewhere. One 
superintendent hus the singing fever, another 
makes the blackboard the principal feature, 
apotheris great in geography, or biography, 
andsoon. In some schools great emphasis is 
placed on giving, in others committing verses 
tomemory is made the chief end of children. 
Punctuality, orderly behavior, questioning 
scholars, Visiting them at their homes, etc., 
are al) made hobbies by some people sooner or 
later. Now, the fact is, all these things are 
good ; but what is wanted is due proportion. 
Puddings are not good if made all of flour or 
all of plums.”” 


..From the report of the recent Lutheran 
funday-school Convention it seems that the 
nitan is not entirely unknown in American 
Sunday-schools. One superintendent there de- 
cared that he had used it with salutary effect. 
Whereapon-the Christian Union comments: 

“Well, really, the rattan in the Sunday- 
school! We had never thought of that reme- 
dy. and are now inclined to take it as another 
indication of the growing interest in the cause. 
To goso far as to take the trouble to flog a 
youngster into good behavior on Sunday ehows 
that one superintendent has taken the work to 
heart.” [To heart,” or in hand ?] 


....A good Sunday-school costs something. 
Itcostsin money, in time, in love, in faith. 
And whatever is wisely invested in it pays a 
good return to those who make the outlay. 
As tothe money necessary to carry on a good 
school the Sunday-school Times says : 

“From $200 to $500 or $1,000 would be the 
least amount required for an average Sunday- 
xhool,in country or in city. This money 
thould be provided by the church for the 
school, instead of the school being left, as it is 
pad ppority of cases, ‘to scratch up funds for 
itself. 


... According to the statement of Rev. Dr. 
E. 8. Porter, of Williamsburg, two-thirds of 
the members of the Reformed church of which 


century come from the Sunday-school. This 
looks as-if some of the children had found their 
way tothe sanctuary iu that parish, notwith- 
standing the popular complaint that the Sun- 
diy-sehool lessens church attendance. 


+-+sThe new cloth map of Palestine pub- 

lished. by the Methodist Book Concern is one 
of the best yetissued for Sunday-school pur- 
poses. On account of its large size—120 by 80 
Inches—its outlines can be seen across an ordi- 
haty chapel or school-room ; and the fact that 
it can be folded and laid away in small compass 
gives itan advantage over a mounted map. 


-... The plan of the International Lessons for 
18%6 is to nlternate from the Old Testament to 
the New once in three months, instead of once 
insix. The schedule includes lessons from the 
monarchies of Saul, David, and Solomon, with 
Passages from the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
and the Acts of (ue Apostles. 


++» A practical theme gravely announced for 
* Sunday-school teachers’ training class is: 
Can we make an uninteresting lesson attract- 
ive to our scholars? It may be in order to 


tsk : Is there any profit in wasting time over 
Such @ discussion ? 


a Alice W. Knox, of Elmira, N. Y., 

ie the most successful primary class teach- 
*in the country, is to give Primary Lesson 
“Pt in the Sunday-school World in 18%. 


‘»+.‘Blackboard Artist” isthe new ae: 
“School officer on the published 


Pebbles. 


Two sailors met in Liverpool, after a separa- 
tion of a dozen years, and began a conversation 
about each other’s “luck” ; 

Tom: ‘‘ Well, Jack, what luck ?”” 

“Oh! well, some good and some bad.”’ 
¢ “What good luck have you had ?” 

“* Well, I’ve married a wife.” 

“Ob! that was good luck.” 

“I don’t know: she was old and 





: “That was bad luck.” 

: “Not altogether; she was rich.” 

: “That was good luck.” 

“Yes; but I put allthe money into 

house, and that took fire and burned up.’”’ 
Tom: ‘Ob! that was dreadful bad luck.’ 
Jack; ‘Well, I don’t know. She was burned 

in it.” 


--. Savannah News: “A brace of negro 
preachers in Elberton recently engaged in a 
dispute while sitting in the pulpit as to which 
should conduct the services. In the course of 
the argument one of them called the othera 
‘liar,’ and then they clinched. The congrega- 
tion thought at first they were wrestling in 
prayer; but when little wads of wool began to 
fly over the pulpit they knew the tussle was 
deadly. It required the efforts of all the 
brethren to part them.” 


-...A plain-spoken preacher delivered the 
following from his desk: “I would announce 
to the congregation that, probably by mistake, 
there was left at the meeting-house this morn- 
ing asmall cotton umbrella, much damaged by 
time and wear and of an exceeding pale blue 
color, in place whereof was taken a very large 
black silk umbrella of great beauty. Blunders 
of this sort, my brethren, are getting a little 
too common.”’ 


...-In an Illinois town, not long ago, one of 
the attractions of an evening entertainment 
was to be a tableau of the ‘Prodigal Son,” 
after Dubufe’s painting. The best looking 
young man in the place had been selected for 
the Prodigal, and every one of the girls wanted 
to be tbe woman who should hang on his 
shoulder and look lovingly at him, and that 
broke up the business. 


....At a railway station an old lady said to a 
very pompous-looking gentleman who was 
talking about steam communication: “ Pray, 
sir, what is steam?’ ‘Steam, ma’am, is, ah— 
steam is, ah—ah—steam is steam!” ‘I knew 
that chap couldn’t tell ye,’’? said a rough- 
looking fellow standing by. ‘‘But steam is a 
bucket of water in a tremendous perspiration. 


-..-Lawyer: ‘“‘How do you identify this 
handkerchief ?’ Witness: ‘ By its general ap- 
pearance and the fact that I have others like 
it.” Counsel (cutely): ‘* That’s no proof, for 
I have got one just like it In my pocket.” 
Witness (innocently): ‘tI don’t doubt that, as 
Ihad more than one of the same sort stolen.” 


....-A clergyman recently asked a girl con- 
cerning her intended: ‘‘Is he in his conversa- 
tion and carriage a consistent Christian ?”? She 
replied: ‘* In his conversation heis very pious; 
but I never saw him in his carriage.” 


«ee. ‘What do you sell these fowls for?’ in- 
quired a buyer. ‘‘I sell them for profits,” was 
the answer. ‘‘ Thank you for the information 
that they are prophets,” responded the querist. 
**T took them to be patriarchs.” 


....A Yankee editor throws up the sponge 
with the remark that “it don’t pay to run a 
paper in a town where business men read 
almanacs and pick their teeth with the tail of a 
herring.” 


....-Mrs. Partington writes to say that she 
can’t make out why all the “ help” she gets are 
so stupid, when sbe is always particular to 
obtain them from an intelligence office. 


....A somewhat simple woman was asked 
whether ber husband feared God, and replied: 
“I guess he does, for he never goes out Sunday 
without bis gun with him.” 


...-IJt may be ennobling to labor, as the 
philosopher says; but it’s no time to tell a man 
so after he’s just finished carrying in two tons 
of coal with a basket. 


.... Why is the sculptor Powers the meanest 
man that ever lived? Because he chiseleda 
poor Greek girl out of a piece of marble. 


.... They have been having a “ corner’’ in eggs 
in New Hampshire, and buyers have had to 
shell out liberally. 

...-Now that the melting weather is‘ over, 
Chicago has succeeded in getting a ‘** corner’ 
on lard.” 

....Why do young ladies like the chilly 
month of March? Because it brings chaps to 
the lips. : 


.++eThose who are sound on the currency 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDREWS, R. B., East Lebanon, Me., resigns. 

ARCHIBALD, 8. H., West Pawlet, Vt., ord. 

Nov. 10th. 

BALLANTINE. G., Northmoreland, goes to 

Lower Providence, Pa. 

BROWN, C., Concord, N. H., died, aged 83. 

BRYON, W. V. T., Williams Co., O., resigns. 

BURKE, J., Hubbard, O., goes to Cambridge, 
Pa. 

CHAMBERS, J., Circleville, goes to New Lex- 
ington, O. : 

CHASE, J. K., goes to Holden, Mass. 

CLARK, C. M., Taylorsville, Ill., resigns. 

CLARK, H., goes to Kenosha, Wis. 

COFFEY, A., Owen Co., Ind., ord., Noy. 15th. 

COOPER, G. F., Americus, Ga., resigns. 

CRAIG, J. E., East Birmington, goes to Pitts- 
bugh, Pa, 

EKING, F. O., Vincentown, N. J., resigns. 

FISHER, E. J., Adrian, Mich., resigns. 

GORMAN, 8.. goes to Monroe, Wis. 

GOW, G. B., Worcester, goes to Millbury, Mass. 

a. R., Gatesville, Tex., ord., Oct. 

th. 





HATCH, G. E., Kingsville, goes to Cherry 
Valley, O. 

KNAPP. W., goes to Sewickley, Pa. 

LEWELLEN, H., Peoria, Ill., resigns. 

LOWRY, A., Montgomery Co., Tex., ord., 
Nov. Ist. 

MARSHALL, E., goes to Le Roy, Kan. 

MELTON, I., New Hope, Miss., ord., Oct 11th. 

MOORE, R., Ladoga, goes to Spencer, Ind. 

PATTERSON, R. E., St. Louis, Mo., died Nov. 
21st. 

PAYNE, C., Minneapolis, Minn., goes to Wil- 
ton, la. 

PERKINS, C. 8., Providence, R. L, goes to 
Portland, Me. 

SMITH, C. C., of Chicago Theo. Sem., sup- 

plies at Rockford, Ill. 

SNODGRASS, J. A., Washingtoa, goes to Roch- 

ester, Pa. 

STAUSBOURY, G. F., goes to Delaware, O. 

TEASDALE, T. C., D.D., becomes prof. of 
rhetoric in State University at Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

THOMAS, C. H., West Vincent, Pu., goes to 
Lambertville, N. J. 

TOMPKINS, L. P., Manchester, Mich., resigns, 

WAXMAN, A. M., Concord, Mich., resigns. 

WAYMAN, A. M., Concord, Mich., resigns. 

WILSON, J. E., inst., at Broadalbin, N. Y., 
Noy. 8th. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATWOOD, E. F., of Oberiin Theo, Sem., sup- 
plies at Columbus, N. Y. 

BARROWS, G. W., Elizabethtown, supplies at 
Wadham’s Mills, N. Y. 

CLARK, N., Rochester, Mass., supplies at 
Afton, Minn. 

CUTLER, W. A., Little Falls and Belle Prairie, 
Minn., resigns. 

DAW, A. W., Winchendon, goes to Douglas, 
Mass. 

ELDRIDGE, J., Norfolk, Ct., resigns. 

FISK, P. B., Lyndonville, goes to Springfield, 
Vt. 

GILBERT, W. H., Peru, goes to Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

HALEY, F., Milton, goes to Dover, N. H. 

JACKSON, B. F., goes to Pittsfield, Il, 

KEELER, 8. K., Calais, Me., resigns. 

MARTYN, 8. 8., New Hartford, Ct., goes to 
Nashua, N. H. 

MASON, L. T., of Oberlin Theo. Sem., goes to 
Portland, N. Y. 

MAY, O. G., Trempealeau, goes to Baraboo, 
Wis. 

McoLEOD, N., Salt Lake City, Utah, supplies 
at Brandon, Wis. 

PARROT, W. J., Marshall, Mich., goes to Far- 
ibault, Minn. 

SAWIN, P. P., Revere, goes to Middleborough, 
Mass. 

WHITMAN, A. L., Groton, Ct., died, Oct. 29th, 
aged 69. 

WILD, E. P., Craftsbury, goes to Newport, Vt. 
WILLS, J., Mansfield, goes to Dighton, Mass. 
LUTHERAN. 

JAEGER, A. F. J., Klinesville, Pa., resigns. 

PRICE, N. M., Philadelphia, Pa., resigns, 

STOCK, D., New Oxford, goes to Seven Val- 
leys, Pa, 

STOUGH, J. H., Knoxville, Ia., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, L. T., Littlestown, Pa., resigns. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

ERWIN, W. T., Evansville, Ind., died Nov. 
20th. 

YOUNG, H. J., D.D., New York, died, Nov. 
2st, aged 55. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARNES, J. R., Collinsville, goes to Earlville, 

Ill. 


CARUTHERS, J. E., Yates City, Ill., goes to 
Washington, Pa. 

COBB, J. D. C., Clarkton, Mo., goes te Gains- 
ville, Ark. 


“ee J. N., Ansoayille, goes to Tipton, 
2. 


EDDY, F., Perrysville, O., takes charge at 
Wayne, Chester, and Congress, O. 


a A. 8., Columbus, goes to Fremont, 
eb. 


GARRETT, W. F., ord., at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Novy. 12th. 


HARDING, E. H., 

lotte, N. G, 

HOLLAND, J., goes to Franklin, Mich. 

JELLY, A. M., Washington, N. J., called to 

Franklin-st, ch., Baltimore, Md. 

PARTRIDGE, J. W., New Haven, Ct., goes to 

Second ch., Scranton, Pa. 

PATTERSON, J. T., Buffalo and Westminster, 

N. Y., installed, Oct. 31st. 

POTTER, T., Jerseyville, goes to Palmyra, DL 

PRINGLE, H.C., Morristown, O., called ta 

Wellsburg, W. Va. 

QUIGLY, T. H., Bethany, goes to Elba, N. Y. 

RODGERS, R. R., D.D., Bound Brook, N. J., 

goes to Athens, N. J. 

SHARPE, J. H., Wharton-st. ch., Philadelphia, 

Pa., resigns. 

SHERRARD, T. J., Mifflintown 

Creek, O., resigns. 

SMITH, G. G., Williamsport, Md., goes te 

Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

SMITH, G. R., of Auburn Theo. Sem., ord., af 

Dresden, N. Y., Nov. 18th. 

— by D., Kingston,: called to Fairfield 

0., O. 

SYDENSTRICKER, D. 8. Searcy, Ark., goes 
to Academy, W. Va. 

WELLS, E. P., Denver, Col., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, J. C., Davidson College, N. C., 
died, Oct. 23d. 


WILLIAMS, N., Shelbyville, Il, goes to Mel- 
pine, Ia. 


goes to Second ch., Char- 


and Lost 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AMBLER, J., Alexandria, Va., resigns. 
ue T. 8., St. Mary’sCo., goes to Oakland, 
d. 


BROWN, J. E., New York, becomes a Ref. 
Episcopalian and goes to Moncton, N. B. 

DEAN, W. H., Medina, O., goes to Winsted, 
Conn. 

DENNISON, R. E., Newark, takes charge at 
Christ church, New Brunswick, N. J. 

DOWS, H. A., Collinsville, Conn., goes to 
Goshen, N. ¥ 

DUFFIELD, 8. B., Clinton, supplies at Ply- 
mouth, Conn. 

FULLER, 8. R., Ansonia, Ct., called to Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 

GALLAUDET, 8. H. 8., Elizabeth City, N. C., 
goes to Bel Air, Md. 

GOODWIN, D., Wickford, R. I. installed at 
Dedham, Mass. 

KNAPP, C.8., Mott Haven, N. Y., becomes 
chaplain of Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany at Aspinwall. 

KNIGHT, 8. G., Barbadoes, W. L., takes charge 
at St. Thomas ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LEWIS, W. H., D.D., Watertown, supplies ai 
Bethlehem, Conn. 

MAY, G. 8., Hedgesville, W. Va., goes te 
Frostburgh, Pa. 

mee. J. B., St. Jolin’s, goes to Fauquier, 

a. 

NICHOLSON, W.R., D.D., Newark, N. J., be 
comes a hef. Episcopalian. 

SCARBOROUUH, J., Pittsburgb, Pa., made 
Bishop of Suutaern New Jersey. 

WALLACE, J. C., Huntsville, Ala., goes te 
U. S. Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, Pa 

WELLS, E. M. P., D. D., Boston, Mass., re- 
signs. 

WOOD, H. G., Faribault, Minn., goes te Shar 
on, Pa. 

REFORMED (GERMAN). 

ERB, E., Navarre, O., inst., Nov. 10th. 

LEASURE, L. B., Irwin’s Station, Pa., resigns 

SHOEMAKER, D. O., Lamartine, goe tc 
Shamokin, Pa. 

VON DEMENDON, C. A., inst, at New Ba 
varia, O. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO. 

JACQUEMET, F. Y., Baltimore, Md., becomes 
a Presbyterian. 

O’BRIEN, D., Gallatzin, Pa., died, Nov. 15th. 

WISEMAN, W. J., New Bedford, Mass., goes 
to Greenville, R. L. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


BRUCE, W. D., called to Cherry Run, W. Va, 

MARSHALL, 8. C., Albia, called to Spring 
Grove, la. 

MOREHEAD, W. G., Xenia, O., resigns. 

MUSTARD, D. F., Fraakford, called to Mt, 
Ayr, la. 

McCLELLAN, D. M., called to Kansas City, 
Mo 


McCLENAHAN, J. U., goes to Winterset, Ia. 

McEBREE, E. N., Freefort, Pa., cailed to 
Stamford, Ct. 

SLEETH, D. M., goes to Caledonia, W. Va. 

WEIR W., Canonsburg, instelled at Martins- 
ville, Pa. 
i MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABBOTT, E., Christian, New Richmond, goes 
to. Cincinnati, O. 

BIXBY, J. T., Unitarian, Watertown, Mass., 
called to Beifast, Me. 

BLAUVELT, C. R., Ref. (Dutch), East New 
York, inst., at 2d ch., Newark, N. J., Nov. 
24th. 


DICKSON, B. L., Christian, Argos, Ind., died, 
Nov. 2d, aged 56. 

LABAW, G. W., Ref. (German), Bacon Hill, 
goes to Blue Mountain, N. Y. 

MAYHEW, W. H., inst., at New Jerusalem 
ch., Yarmouth, Mass, 








wavt some sound in the currency. 


CUMPSTON, E. H., Berkle Springs W. Va, 
inst,, at Hancock, Md., Nov, 20ch, 


START, W. A., Universalist, Chicago, Ill., goog 
to Melrose, Mase, * — 
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Literature. 


The prompt mentioa én our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


MR. BANCROFT’S LAST VOLUME.* 


Ir is not easy to look upon the end 
of Mr. Bancroft’s monumental labor with- 
out being carried back in imagination to its 
beginning. The volume which now lies be- 
fore us, fresh from the printer’s havd and 
from the author’s mind, is the consumma- 
tion of a series that first challenged the at- 
tention of the world just forty years ago. 
On the 16th of June, 1834, Mr. Bancroft 
penned his first historical preface—a bit of 
writing that has a dignity, a comprehen- 
siveness, and a terse eloquence not unwor- 
thy of Tacitus or Thucydides. The author 
was then but thirty-four years old. While 
stil} a youth in college, he had been so happy 
as to fall upon the great plan of becoming 
the historian of America; and thencefor- 
ward, whether in this country or in Europe, 
all his ‘studies, though circling through an 
enormous orbit, were chained tegether by 
the Jinks of this single commanding pur- 
pose. To this purpose he has been faithful 
through all the eventful decades of his life, 
not forgetting it or falling away from it 
even when his country claimed and got 
his services in high official station, in 
peace and in war; and the literary per- 
sistence which has steadily carried the 
glowing purpose of the boy on through the 
distractions of mid-life, uncooled into the 
frosts of old age, now gives to Mr. Ban- 
croft’s career a stateliness and a calm, in 
domitable unity of achievement that belong 
only to heroic things; and it may be not 
without its happy contagion that there is in 
all this a fine example for us miscellaneous, 
petulant, and sbort-winded doers of literary 
scrap-work. Ata time when authors have 
not vet ceased to speak the degrading plea 
of haste as an apology for the blemishes 
upon their work, or even to boast of the 
culpable success of writing a whole book in 
afew weeks, it should have its special mon- 
itory use that there is among us this sturdy 
literary man, who has wrought with the re- 
ligious patience of a medieval cathedral 
builder and has given more than fifty years 
to the building of a single book. 











“That such a man could spring from our decays 

Fans the soul’s nobler faith until it burn.” 

In first staking out the boundaries of his 
august project, Mr. Bancroft yielded to the 
natural hopefulness of inexperience and 
tasked himself with a design which it has 
proved impossible for him to accomplish. He 
planned a Hastory of the United States 
from the Discovery of the American Conti- 
nent to the present time. The conception 
was too large even for his prolonged and in- 
dustrious career; and many years ago it be- 
came evident that the historian would be 
content if he could but bring his work to the 
completeness which would be imparted to 
it by its reaching the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Such completeness it now 
has. The ninth volume, which was issued 
eight years ago, conducted the narrative of 
the great struggle to the year 1778—the 
period in which the darkness was broken 
by French recognition of American inde- 
pendence and by French aid in carrying on 
the war. At this point the new volume 
resumes the story, carrying it forward 
through diplomatic negotiations abroad and 
through legislative and military agonies at 
home to the signing of the provisional 
treaty of peace between England and Amer- 
ica in 1782. 

We doubt if any other historian ever 
wrote with greater advantages for procuring 
original information upon what he wrote 
than Mr. Bancroft has enjoyed. For nearly 
half a century he has been looked upon, 
both in this country and in Europe, as the 
historian laureate of America; and to him 
during all this time bas naturally gone 
nearly every scrap of documentary evidence 
upon American history that has floated out 
or that could be pulled out of its lurking 
place. He has been fortunate, too, in his 
affairs; and the means have never been 


* HISTORY oF THE UNITED STATES, from the Dis- 
covery of the Awerican Continent. By GEORGE 
BANCROFT. Vel.X. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
18%. 





wanting to enable him to purchase costly 
manuscript collections, or to procure copies 
of them in any language, in any part of the 
world, Moreover, his great literary renown 
has been supplemented by his high dis- 
tinction as a statesman; and, whether as a 
cabinet minister at Washington or as a 
minister-plenipotentiary at London and at 
Berlin, he has had full access to state 
archives and to the secret treasures of great 
libraries, which would have been but charily 
opened to an undistinguished historical stu- 
dent. Nearly every installment of his work 
bas contained grateful record of such ad- 
vantages—none more so than the one now 
bestowed upon us; while in this, more than 
in any of its predecessors, are the dainty 
tokens of benefit derived by the illustrious 
and now aged author from the personal 
communications of men who were them- 
selves actors or who personally knew the 
actors in the events here described. Thus 
on page 187 he produces a new and ex- 
quisite anecdote conctrning Lafayette, 
which was told to the author by Augustin 
Thierry, who bad it from the lips of Lafay- 
ette himself. On page 141 Mr. Bancroft 
portrays the impression produced in En- 
gland by Burgoyne’s surrender, as described 
to the author by the late Archbishop of 
York, whose memory ran back to those 
days and who was personally acquainted 
with Thomas Grenville in Paris during the 
negotiations for peace in 1782. Again, Mr. 
Bancroft has been enabled to study the char- 
acter of Alexander Hamilton not merely in 
printed documeats, open to every student; 
but in manuscript letters, open to but few, 
as well as in the oral communications of the 
late President Nott and of the late Mr. 
Church, the latter of whom was Hamilton’s 
secretary in his final period of military 
service. On two historical points, more- 
over, the author follows the testimony of 
private words from James Madison; and 
from the very lips of John Adams Mr. Ban- 
croft bad historic interpretations which, as 
he modestly expresses it, are “ not without 
fruit” in this volume. Of course Mr. 
Bancroft’s successors will have some advan- 
tages which, in the nature of things, he 
could not have enjoyed; but, on the other 
hand, here are certain superiorities in the 
means of knowledge which must be their 
perpetual despair. 

And it is but common justice to add _ that 
the diligent use which Mr. Bancroft has 
made of his opportunities has been such as 
to prove him not unworthy of baving po:- 
sessed them. Grave accusations, indeed, 
have been brougbt against bim as an histo- 
rian. He bas been charged with partiality 
and prejudice and a willful warping of 
history to suit the twists in his own private 
determinations; but no one has ever 
taunted him with an indolent study of his 
authorities or a slovenly exposition of 
them. The calm avowal in his first volume 
that he bad not allowed himself ‘‘ to grow 
weary in comparing witnesses or consulting 
eodes of laws ” might have been truthfully 
repeated in every subsequent volume, to 
the very last. 

And now, concerning this last volume, 
what does it amount to as a contribution to 
the history of the laterepoch of the Revo- 
lutionary War? In the mere story of mil- 
itary movements and of the conduct of 
individuals connected with them there was 
not much for Mr. Bancroft to tell which 
had not been told before. In this depart- 
ment of his work, however, as in every 
other, he shows tbat he has not overlooked 
any tittle of the results of the 
most recent researches. For example, he 
concentrates upon General Charles Lee the 
verdict of infamy which the studies of Dr. 
George H. Moore have rendered inevitable; 
and he indicates the fact that has only of 
late years been made sure that Arnold’s 
corrupt communication with the enemy 
began at least a year and a half before it 
had its fortunate apocalypse in the fiasco of 
Major André. But itis rather in the pol- 
itics of the war—in its home legislation 
and still more in its foreign diplomacy— 
that Mr. Bancroft now widens very greatly 
the boundaries of our knowledge. Thus, 
from quite new materials, he has been able 
to trace the division between the North and 
the South, arisiug from slavery, further 
back than had yet been dene; to show that 
‘*separatism, or the exaggerated expression 
of what we call state rights, did not grow 


‘the Revolution ever 





out of the existence.of slavery, but out of 
an element in human nature”; and to in- 
dicate that the question, over which there 
has been much wrangling as to the time 
and manner of the abolition, of slavery in 
Massachusetts “ finds itself solved without 
going from home.” But itis from his studies 
abroad that Mr. Bancroft has in this vol- 
ume won his richest trophies; and 
he now lets streams of light into the 
once cavernous topics of the conduct 
of Evropean states and statesmen with 
reference to the later stages of our 
war, and especially to the negotiations 
for peace. The embarrassments of Ver- 
gennes, and his fidelity to us; the later 
eagerness of Louis XVI for peace; the in- 
app@asable and consistent hate of Spain, 
her duplicity toward us, and the hindrance 
she brought to our affairs; the precise senti- 
ments and acts concerning America of 
Frederick the Great and of the Empress 
Catharine; tbe significance of England’s 


‘proceedings toward the Dutch Republic; 


the real disposition of George III upon the 
American question; the conduct of Shel- 
burne and Fox in the matter of peace with 
America; the particular diplomatic achieve- 
ments of Jay and John Adamsand the in- 
comparable merit of Franklin are henceforth 
to be far better understood than they have 
been before. 

We must by ne means suppose that Mr. 
Brancroft’s researches into the occult 
abysses of European diplomatic history 
for the period of our Revolutionary War 
have resulted in the development of facts 
that are merely curious rather than valu- 
able. Indeed, it is impossible thoroughly to 
understand the events of that war without 
these facts. Asan exampie, it would serve 
our purpose to take the military policy of 
France from the moment of its resolution 
to intervene in the war. Nothing could be 
more mysterious or foolish than its policy 
seemed to be, and few Amer. 
icans who were contemporary’ with 
understood _ it. 
Indeed, no one then or since could 
understand it without baving the light 
which Mr. Bancroft has now shed upon it’ 
and which he has extracted from the dusky 
records of the plots and counterplots of 
European cabinets. What was it that gave 
to the military conduct of France in that 
great emergency such incertitude, hesita- 
tion, and feebleness? Either France ought 
not to have intervened at all or it ought to 
have marked its intervention by the most 
instantaneous and energetic movements on 
land and sea; and evidently this latter 
course it had at first intended to pursue. 
Everything invited immediate action. En- 
gland was far from being ready. ‘* The 
establishments of Britain in all parts of the 
world were weakly garrisoned. Its home- 
ward-bound commerce was inadequately 
protected. Its navy wasunprepared. The 
ships of the French, on the contrary, were 
ready for immediate action”; yet they did 
not stir. Their favorab!e chances were 
thrown away. Their Channel fleet lay idle 
in the harbor of Brest. British ships, laden 
with rich cargoes from all parts of the 
world, returned home unmolested. The 
dilatory British admiralty gained unex- 
pected time for preparation, and the minds 
of the struggling Americans, lifted up at 
first into exhilaration, were sickened by dis- 
appointment and chagrin. What prompted 
France to sostrange and injurious a course? 
The deep old eyes of rare Ben Franklin 
saw into it at the time; but until Mr. Ban- 
croft wrote this volume few of us had the 
means of seeing what the astute American 
diplomatist saw. The mystery is cleared 
up at last for us all by Mr. Bancroft’s study 
of the dispatches that passed at that time 
between the courts of France and Spain. 
Louis the Sixteenth, having boldly resolved 
to brave England, was then spell-bound into 
an imbecile execution of his resolve by his 
deference to the wishes and his dependence 
upon the deceitful promises of the Bour- 
bons of Spain. And so of every subsequent 
chapter in the history of the War in Ameri- 
ca. Some of the most essential features of 
it have to be read in the diplomatic archives 
of Europe. How great have been Mr. Ban- 
croft’s facilities for penetrating these 
archives and how well he has used them 
we have already hinted. 

With regard to the elements of moral or 
literary interest in this volume there is 





ee, 
— that one is tempted to Say, Aga, 
piece of intellectual workmanship Mr. 

Bancroft’s last volume seems to us to Ws 
decidedly his best. It is, of course, late in: 
the day to say anything for or against Mr 
Bancroft’s historical style. In our adie: 
the first six volumes contain many perfece 
examples of what an historical style a 
not be. In those volumes his diction “4 
often stilted, icy, and elaborately hard 
The sentences do not flow or cohere; 

are not even on friendly terms with one an. 
other. Each is a jerky, crank, unrhyth- 
mical, repellant sovereignty. Worse than 
allis the frequently bookish and artificial 
structure of his sentences—scornfy| of 
directness, simplicity, and idiomatic ease, 
avd overlaid with the heaviest embellish. 
ments and affectations of rhetorical em- 
broidery. The seventh volume, however 
indicates a sort of rhetorical regeneration. 
the new-birth of phraseological simplicity, 
From that volume onward to the end his 
style seems to be delivered from nearly aj) 
the offensive peculiarities that had previous. 
ly beset it, and is generally flowing, nervous, 
natural, and strong. The volume now 
given to us shows the masterly art that hag 
been achieved by the striving of balfa cep. 
tury. Here we have the perfect phrase 
fitting the perfect thought and serving ag 
its transparent dress. Moreover, in this 
volume the author seems to have attained g 
decided expertness in narrative—never his 
strong point. He sketches with a light and 
graceful and graphic touch the story of 
marches, battles, and other military moya 
ments; never crowding the picture with 
needless details and never failing to show 
the connection of all with the general cy. 
rent of events. His description of Clarkes 
expedition is, perhaps, as fine a specimen 
of this kind of work as the book contains, 

As in all Mr. Bancroft’s previous volumes, 
there are in this volume frequent gems of 
expression, that seem to glow upon the page 
with dazzling splendor and that, kindle the 
imagination with the fires of poetry itself, 
He speaks of the freemen of the Germanic 
race as entering upon new lands and “re. 
cording their title-deeds on the bosom of the 
earth which they tilled”; of Klopstock as 
loving ‘‘ the terrible spirit which emboldens 
the people to grow conscious of their 
power”; of Great Britain as taught by ber 
struggle with us to lay aside her selfish 
colonial policy, and ‘‘ henceforward, as the 
great colonizing power, to sow all the oceans 
with the seed of republics”; of “ the troubled 
centuries when there was no safety for mer- 
chants and artisans but in their own cour 
age and union,” and when ‘‘ free cities rose 
up along the Rhine and the Danube in such 
numbers that the hum of business could be 
heard from the one to the other.” We do 
not know that in all Mr. Bancroft’s vol- 
umes there is anything more impressive in 
the way of condensed vivid word-painting 
than the paragraph on page 127 of the vol 
ume before us, descriptive of the gloomy 
feelings with which the loyalists of Phila- 
delphia witnessed Sir Henry Clinton’s aban- 
donment of their city, in 1778. 

“On the night following the 17th of 
June Sir Henry Clinton crossed the Del- 
aware, with more than seventeen thou- 
sand effective men. To the loyalists 
the retreat appeared as a violation of 
the plighted faith of the British king. The 
winter's revelry was over; honors aad 
offices turned suddenly to bitterness and 
ashes; papers of protection were become 
only an opprobrium and a peril. Crowds of 
wretched refugees, with all their possessions 
which they could transport, fled with the 
army. The sky sparkled with stars, the 
air of the summer night was soft and tran- 
quil, as the exiles, broken in fortune and 
without a career, went in despair from the 
only city they could Gve.” 


On a somewhat larger scale and wrought 
with the most perfect elaboration the 
author bas a truly gorgeous passage de 
scriptive of the Mississippi River as the 
bond of American Union. We greatly ert 
if this passage do not become classic and 
immortal in American literature: 


ots La DM: : d 

‘The Mississippi River is the guardian a0 
the pledge of eran of the states of Amer 
ca. Flad they been confined to the aa 
slope of the Allegbanies, there would hav 
been no geographical unity between seer 
and the thread of connection between lan . 
that merely fringed the Atlantic must at 
have been sundered. The Father of Ri 4 

athers his waters from all the clouds thé 
break between the Alleghanies and 
furthest ranges of the Rocky 
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of the eastern chain bow their 
at the north and at the south, so that 
pefore science became the companion 
of man Nature herself pointed out to the 
barbarous races how short portages join 
his tributary rivers to those of the Atlantic 
’ At the other side his mightiest arm 
interlocks with the arms of the Oregon 
and the Colorado, and by the conformation 
of the earth itself marshals highways 
to the Pacific. From his remotest springs 
be refuses to suffer his waters to be divided, 
put as he bears them ail to the bosom of the 
ocean the myriads of flags that wave above 
bis bead are all the ensigns of one people. 
States larger than kingdoms flourish where 
he passes, and beneath his step cities start 
into being more marvelous in their reality 
than the fabled creations of encbantment. 
His magnificent valley, lying in the best 
rt of the temperate zone, salubrious and 
wonderfully fertile, is the chosen muster- 
und of the most various elements of 
human culture, brought together by men 
summoned from all the civilized nations of 
the earth and joined in the bonds of com- 
pon citizenship by the strong, invisible 
aitraction of republican freedom. Now 
that Science has come to be the housebold 
friend of Trade and Commerce and Travel 
and that Nature has lent to wealth and in- 
tellect the use of her constant forces, the 
hills, once walls of division, are scaled or 
pierced or leveled, and the two oceans, be- 
tween which the Republic has unassailably 
intrenched itself against the outward world, 
are bound togetber across the continent by 
friendly links of iron.” 


But we have in reserve for Mr. Bancroft 
one tribute of praise higher even than that 
which we render to his literary skill. This 
yolume shows that at seventy-four the 
author cherishes the same constancy to 
human rights, the same noble and impas- 
sioned hopefulness for the future of man- 
kind which animated him and gave power 
to his writings at thirty-four. There is 
something bracing in this rugged and out- 
spoken loyalty to doctrines about the prac- 
ticability of which many of us have grown 
timid. It is wholesome that, while a sort of 
political pessimism and a nervous and 
toothless misanthropy are corrupting the 
girits and paralyzing the patriotism of so 
many thoughtful Americans, this Nestor in 
historical scholarship and in statesmanship 
should once more burst in among us with 
a volume that actually throbs with its love 
of republicanism and proclaims through a 
trumpet its confidence in American desti- 
nies and bristles with immortal aphorisms 
of buman freedom. 


Moses Corr TYLEr. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, November 2th, 1874. 





Me. Francis Parkman, whose The Old 
Régime in Canada (Little, Brown & Co.) takes 
its place in his “‘ France and England in North 
America”’ series as the fourth volume, is sur- 
passed by few living historians in certain re- 
spects of style and treatment of topics, and 
his reputation seems likely to be one which 
will not soon fade. Like Macaulay’s, his pages 
are eloquent; and, like Prescott’s, they are 
Written in a style which is vigorous and inter- 
esting without being florid. He resembles 
Preseott too in his choice of unfamiliar but im- 
portant episodes in American history, which 
he adorns with his admirable descriptive pow- 
ers and illustrates with the accumulations of 
new facts which his diligence brings to light. 
Mr. Parkman’s literary labors, it is said, are 
carried forward despite a condition of his eyes 
forbidding the use of them save for the short- 
est consecutive periods; but his readers, cer- 
tainly, as they turn over page after page with 
increasing interest, would not suspect that such 
was the case. The present volume is devoted 
to an account of French rule in Canada and to 
the causes of its final failure. In his 
Chemical and Geological Essays (James R. Os- 
good & Co.), Professor T. Sterry Hunt, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
one of the first of our scientific men, has 
collected from various sources a very con- 
siderable number of his previously-printed 
Papers, The dates at which the various 
chapters were originally prepared He between 
1M48 and 1872, and they are now reprinted 
substantially in their original form, since the 
Greater part of them the author thought better 
‘0 reproduce in the shape in which they 
Originally appeared, and this chiefly for the 
reason that they seemed to bave a certain his. 
torle value and to serve “to fix the dates of the 
origin and development of views some of which, 
siter meeting for a time with neglect or with 
pe opposition, are now beginning to find 

Vorin the eyes of the scientific world.” The 

covers nearly all the points in chemical 
Reology. Of its contents the following may be 
Mane: “ Theory of Igneous Rocks and 
ie: read before the Canadian Insti- 
a The Chemistry of the Primeval Earth,” 
before the Royal Institution of Great 

Britain; The Origin of Mountains,” from the 
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American Journal of Science; ‘* The Probable 
Seat of Volcanic Action,” from the Geological 
Magazine; and *‘The Geology of the Alps,” 
frem the American Journal of Science. ‘Dr. 
Edward H. Clarke has elaborated the noticea- 
ble essay read by him at the last meeting of the 
National Educational Association, in Detroit, 
and has published it in a volume called The 
Building of a Brain (James R. Osgood & Co.). 
He also presents it for the first time as originally 
written, the half-hour limitation under which 
it was delivered having necessitated the 
omission of much matter, The first part of the 
book, then, contains the address and the second 
and third parts facts and statements fortifying 
the author’s well-known opinions on the sub- 
ject of female education. Mr. John Fiske, 
while still a young man, has won no little no- 








tice for himself as a scholar ani for his articles" 


and lectures as contributions to philosophy. 
Graduating at Harvard in 1864, his rank as a 
scholar was not with the bighest, since his 
election to the Phi Beta Kappa Society was 
post-graduate and honorary; but he soon ap- 
peared as an able contributor to the North 
American Review, and in 1868 exhibited his ex- 
eellent controversial powers in a brief reply to 
Mr. James Parton’s “Smoking and Drinking” 
papers In the Adantic Monthly. His subsequent 
books have been “‘ Myths and Myth-Makers,” 
articles from the Adantic; and a condensed 
edition of ‘‘ Taine’s English Literature.’ In the 
first number of Mr. D. G. Croly’s polychro- 
matic Modern Thinker he had a double article, 
called “‘ The Last Word about Jesus,” in which 
be took the squarest humanitarian ground. 
Tle is, we understand, not convinced that there 
is a future life, and must be counted among the 
enemies of Christianity. At present he is assist- 
ant librarian in Harvard University. Lectures 
on the Positive Philosophy, originally delivered 
at Harvard, and subsequently, in whole or in 
part, in Boston, Milwaukee, London, and this 
city, form the basis of his new work— Outlines 
of Cosmic Philosophy, based on the Doctrine of 
Evolution, with Criticisms on the Positive Philos- 
ophy (James R. Osgood & Co.). The two stout 
volumes are a vigorous defense of Herbert 
Spencerism and an‘active attack on Comtism; 
defense and attack being carried on from the 
rampart erected by the doctrine of evolution. 
The author’s attempts to show that true 
science will not and cannot overthrow the re- 
ligious principle will not be worth much to 
those of us who believe in the permanence of 
Christianity. 

...-Better books are not often placed upon 
our table than three now lying beforeus. The 
baccalaureate sermons of President Mark Hop- 
kins have always been his very best produc- 
tions. Into each one of them has been com- 
pressed the ripest thought of a thoughtful 
year. No exercise of the commencement 
week at Williams College awakened greater 
interest or attracted a larger audience than 
the preaching of this sermon. The statesmen 
and the scholars of the alumni were hardly 
more enthasiastic in their praise of it than the 
farmer-folk of the country round, who always 
flocked in to hear “the Doctor’s’’ baccalan- 
reate. Of these di ses, ninet are col- 
lected and printed in the form of essays 
without texts, by Dodd & Mead, under the 
title of Strength and Beauty. The volume 
takes ite title from the first essay, but 
no more fitting description could have been 
found for the whole of its contents. For phi- 
losophical strength and for a simple and un- 
studied beauty of expression these discussions 
will take a high rank. Young men who are 
fond of the stories of Sylvanus Cobb will not 
be likely to take to these sober studies ; but 
young men, or men not young, with average 
intelligence and earnestness will find them 
deeply interesting and highly stimulating. 
Any fellow who happens to get the book in his 
stocking on Christmas moruing would do well 
to read it through before New Year’s Day. If 
he will but heed its counsels, it will surely help 
him to a better life next year. The exper- 
iment of inviting a Unitarian to defend Chris- 
tianity on the “Ely Foundation’ before the 
students of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in this city has proved ,a brilliant 
success. If any more proof were wanted 
that Dr. Peabody’s lectures on Chris- 
tianity and Science, delivered on the above 
foundation, were soundly Christian and thor- 
oughly purged of heresy, the imprint of 
Robert Carter & Brothers as publishers upon 
the volume in which they are printed would 
furnish it. When the “ Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University ’’ lectures to the 
students of a Presbyterian seminary and 
Robert Carter priuts his books, it does look as 
if the lines were converging. Dr. Peabody’s 
defense of historical Christianity is one for 
which any Christian, no matter how orthodox, 
need not scruple to thank him. The line of 
argument is not new; but many of the posi- 
tions long beld by Christian apologists are re- 
occupied and strengthened by new and strong 
statements. The chapter on miracles is par- 
ticularly valuable. The whole discussion 
gives evidence of a sound judgment, a quick 











insight imto moral aspects of truth, and 
a spirit of noble reverence. The 
third admirable volume is Sermons and Songs 
of the Christian Life, by Edmund H. Sears 
(Noyes, Holmes & Vo.). The author of “The 
Heart of Christ’ here shows us something of 
his method as a preacher and something of bis 
Manner asa poet. The sermons are In them- 
selves prose poéms. The truths grasped by 
the preacher almost always grow out of those 
subtler spiritual relations which the hard Aris- 
totelian dogmatist is sure to miss, Thus, tp 
the sermon on ‘One Mediator” the essentia! 
nature of the mediatorial work of Christ is er- 
pressed in a way that offends no man’s reasor 
and chellenges the assent of all human 
experience, Several of the sermons bave 
special reference “to those days observed 
by the Church in commemoration of tie 
fundamental facts of the Gospel history,” 
and with the accompanying “songs” they 
help toward s fitting observance of the 
Christian year. The “songs” are not all pub- 
lished for the first time. “Christmas Carols” 
and the “Christmas Song’? sre in several 
of our hymn books and éthers of them have 
appeared in The Religious Magazine, They are 
all worthy of preservation in this permanent 
form, and the device of toterspersing them, 
like the hymns in the Sunday service, among 
the sermons is not unpieasing. And if now 
anybody should ask us which of these three 
religious books—that of the President of the 
American Board, that of the Harvard professor, 
or that of the New Church Unitarian pastor 
—is the most genuinely Christian in its doc- 
trines and its spirit, we should be obliged to 
confess that we cannot tell. Either of them is 
good enough for us. 


..--Seribner, Armstrong & Co. are publishers 
to whom scholars and the public are not a little 
indebted for standard works in various depart- 
ments of theology and letters; and few of 
their undertakings have been more elaborate 
than Drs. Smith and Schaff’s “ Theological and 
Philosopbical Library,” the first two volumes 
of which — Ueberweg’s ‘History of Phi- 
losophy’® — were separately and at no little 
length reviewed In this journal. The series is 
continued by the publication of a transla- 
tion, in two volumes, of Dr. J. J. Van 
Oosterzee’s Christian Dogmatics. This work 
is the most important of Dr. Van Oos- 
terzee’a publications, and is, we beMeve, bet- 
ter fitted for use in our theological semi- 
naries than avy similar treatise accessible 
to American students.— Scribner, Welford, 
& Armstrong, through whom the publications 
of T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, are introduced to 
American buyers, bave imported editions of 
two portions of Dr. H. A. W. Meyer’s Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament— 
viz., Vol. I of St. John’s Gospel, translated by 
Rev. William Urwick and edited by Frederick 
Crombie, D.D.; and Vol. II of the Epistle to 
the Romans, translated by Revs. John C. 
Moore and Edwin Johnson and edited by Wil- 
liam P. Dickson, D. D. Public Worship, 
partly responsive (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is a good 
collection of church services for the morning 
and afternoon of five Sundays; selections 
from the Psalms, and the Creed and Ten 
Commandments being appended. Dr. Dan- 
fel March prefaces the volume with a 
brief introductory note. The book will be 
found a useful aid in promoting order and de- 
cency in public worship, while it will be sery- 
iceable inthe bands of Christians compelled to 
meet for service at times when no clergyman is 
present. 


.oeeln Life and Literature tn the Fatherland 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) Dr. John F. Hurat 
has given us a very entertaining volume. It is 
a useful one, too; but we have read its pages, 
from the first tothe last, with so much interest 
and pleasure that we are inclined first of all to 
commend the book for the innocent and enjoy- 
able satisfaction it has in store for its readers, 
It is an account of ordinary life and university 
life in Germany; of book-makers and book- 
making in that literary country; and, incident- 
ally, of Germany during the war of 1870 and of 
travel in the picturesque and historic portions 
of the Fatherland. We do not care to say that 
any one of the five divisions of the book is the 
best. Some will find especial pleasure in the 
personal descriptions of professors, others in 
the accounts of ordinary German life and cus- 
toms, and yet others in the graphic pictures of 
the homes and haunts of Goethe and Schiller. 
Most persons, however, will like the whole vol- 
ume, as we do; and some, perhaps, will most 
eagerly read the chapters about the book-trade 
in Leipzig. Dr. Hurst writes in a good literary 
style as he discusses the various subjects and 
places which come under his eye, and we shall 
not endanger his reputation for orthodoxy, we 
hope, if we say that his style does not bear the 
superscription of a prosy or color-blind theo- 
logian. We could quote not a few passages 
from the book; for one only, howevur, we 
must make room t 


“One of the most celebrated and interest- 
ing objects in Oldenburg is the remarkable 
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Hindep tree-in the cemetery. Its branches 
have all the general appearance of roots, being 
gusried and inclined downward. It is from 
eight hundred to a thousand years old and 
stands on an elevation just inside the cemetery. 
The legend of the tree is that a beautiful and 
good young girl was unjustly accused of crime 
by a young nobleman who could not win her 
affections, and, to avenge himself, secured her 
condemnation to death by false testimony. On 
the spot of her execution she broke off a switch 
from a tree and, inverting it, stuck it into the 
ground, and said that, as it would finally be- 
come a tree and its roots would grow above 
ground, so would it be a constant witness to 
her innocence. Her last words were ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth !’ which are now in- 
scribed in large gilt letters on one side of the 
gateway of the cemetery. The nobleman 
after her death, repented his crime, decla: 
her innocence, and died of remorse. His last 
words were *d, eternity is long!’ which are 
inscribed in similar characters on the other 
side of the gateway. The two inscriptions are 
very prominent and meet the eye of every one 
who enters the cemetery.” 


«+e Ramble Round the World (Macmillan & 
Co.) is the record, in a stout and handsome 
volume of six hundred and fifty crown 8ve 
pages, of a journey made in 1871 by Baron de 
Hiibner, the Austrian diplomatist, whom some 
of our readers will remember as the cause, in 
a sense, of the Franco-Austrian War of 1859; 
his treatment by Napoleon III, when Austrian 
envoy at Paris, having precipitated that con- 
flict. The Baron’s book, which has been trans- 
lated for English readers by Lady Herbert, has 
an interest, however, aside from that lent it by 
its author’s political career, since it is a diary 
of the sight-seeing of a comipetent observer 
and a clever writer. America, Japan, and 
China are the countries he visited; and to 
them about equal space is devoted. In the 
chapters including the author’s stay in this 
country readers here will find things that will 
profit as well as entertain them. This is of 
course to be said, therefore, of the Japan and 
China sections. The book is a good one, and 
should be added to the circulating libraries. 


..--Miss Lucy Larcom, during her editorial 
connection with Our Young Folks, contributed 
to it several juvenile poems of marked beauty 
and originality. She has now published them 
and others in a volume entitled Childhood 
Songs (James R. Osgood & Co.). No better and 
no prettier book for children or about chil- 
dren has come to our table of late, and 
the book affords proof that Miss Larcom’s 
ability to write good child-verse is as great as 
her power to produce excellent poems of 
pathos and lyrical beauty. Those who re 
member “Grace’s Friends,” “Swinging on a 
Birch Tree,” or the “Gypsy Children’s Song”’ 
will be glad tosee them here again, with eo 
many of their peers, new and old ; and the ex- 
cellence of the verse Miss Larcom’s friends 
will find supplemented by the good quality 
of the accompanying wood-cuts, of which we 
may mention those on pp. 33 and 119 as of the 
best. Some of the pictures from Our Young 
Folke which appear in the book did not orig- 
inafly accompany poems of Miss Larcom at all; 
but they do good service in their new relation. 
In our praise of the pictures as a whole we 
must except those on pp. 91 and 106. The 
price of the book, considering its mechanical 
execution, is very moderate. Another 
child’s book, which is also both pretty and good 
and which likewise has for its author the editor 
of a popular juvenile magazine, is Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge’s Khymes and Jingles (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.). Many a youngster, we 
imagine, bas already found long delight in 
some of these little poems, so modestly collected 
by Mrs. Dodge; and before the holidays are 
over other children, we hope, will get a chance 
toenjoy them. Their cleverness, too, will be 
found enjoyable by grown people, to whom, 
having been approved by the children, they 
may safely be recommended. The book ia 
better printed than Miss Larcom’s, but not s) 
well illustrated, 


--e. The Happy Hour ; or, Holiday Fancies and 
Everyday Facts for Young People (D. Appleton 
& Co.) is a very pretty picture-book for chil- 
dren and will doubtless be appreciated during 
the holidays. We recognize many of its wood- 
cutsas having appeared in dppleton’s Journal 
and Appleton’s Almanac ; but this fact, so far 
from going against the volume, is very likely 
the reason why it is published at so moderate 
a price. The same publishers have also issued 
in handsome style the new juvenile of that 
charming story-teller Mr. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen. Itiscalled Whispers from Fairyland and is 
well illustrated. Another prettily printed, 
bound, and illustrated juvenile is Mrs. Mulock 
Craik’s Zhe Little Lame Prince (Harper & 
Brothers), the excellent story which bas been 
appearing in Harper’s Bazar. The picture on 
page 18 is especially pretty. 








...-Of recent novels upon our table are 
Prom my Youth Up (G. W. Carleton & Co.), by 
Marian Harland; Losing to Win (Sheldon & 
Co.), @ bright and entertaining story by 
Theodore Davies,a young journalist of this 
city, whose most conspicuous fault is his 
tendency to imitate Dickens; Far from the 
Madding Crowd (Heury Holt & Co.), Thomas 
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Hardy's sda ‘yshle novel, now included in the 
**Letsure Hl > Series ” of ita publishers; and 
Our Helen (\_ »% Shepard), by that admirable 
writer forchti ~en and delineator of ehild-life, 
Sophie May. Tl ‘tne author cin write for 
grown-up people amuslagiy ti. twenty-third 
chapter of this book is sufficient indication. 


.-The fourth volume of James R. Osgood 
& Co.’s good and pretty “Little Classics’ 
series, edited by Rossiter Johnson, is called 
Life; and its more familiar selections are Dr. 
John Brown’s “Rab and his Friends,” Bret 
Harte’s “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” Hew- 
thorne’s “David Swan,” Alexander Smith’s 
* Dreamthorp,”’ Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Dream Chil- 
dren,”” Macaulay’s passage on the Puritans, and 
President Lincoln's Gettysburg address. 


.... Robert Carter & Brothers have published 
a uniform edition of the Select Works of the 
late James Hamilton, D.D., nine volumes 
being bound in four, of which vol. 1 contains 
“The Royal Preacher” and “The Mount of 
Olives’; vol. fi “The Pearl of Parables” and 
“The Lamp and Lantern”; vol. ffl “* Lessons 
from the Great Biograpby’’ and “The Harp on 
the Willows’’; and vol. iv “‘A Morning be- 
side the Lake of Galilee.”” “Emblems from 
Eden,” and ‘Life in Earnest.”’ ‘Three 
well-known series of books have been aug- 
mented as follows: the International Scien- 
tific Series (D. Appleton & Co.) by Prof. E. J. 
Marey’s Animal Mechanism, a treatise on terres- 
trial and aerial locomotion ; the Nature Series 
(Macmillan & Co.) by Dr. William Spottis- 
woode’s Polarization of Light; and the Chase 
and Stuart Classical Series(Eldredge & Brother), 
by an edition of The Andria and Adelphoe of 
Terence, ander the competent editorship of 
Prof. E. P. Crowell, of Amherst College. 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported 
and published an edition of William B. Scott’s 
Half-hour Lectures on the History and Practice of 
the Fine and Ornamental Arts. The present re- 
vised edition is the third, the first having ap- 
peared in 1861 and the second in 1866. The 
book is # small and compact but well-writ- 
ten and useful work, the author having 
succeeded in his endeavors to write what should 
be popular but not necessarily superficial. The 
accompanying fllustrations, which are quite 
numerous, are engraved by W. J. Linton. 
Many American readers, we suppose, are famil- 
far with Mr. Scott’s life of Diirer (1869), and 
they and others may turn with profit to this 
earlier and more inexpensive volume. 
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an artist’s proof copy of his large new steel en- 
graving of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the re- 
sult of more than three years of continuous 
labor on Mr. Marshall’s part. The engraving 
is published by the United States Publishing 
Company, of this city; the price of artist’s 
proofs (limited to 250) being twenty-five dollars 
and of india proofs ten dollars. 
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THE VATICAN DECREES IN THEIR 
BEARING ON CIVIL 
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A POLITICAL EXPOSTULATION. 
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RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P 
WITH THE REPLIES OF 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING 
AND 
LORD ACTON. 
Paper Covers, Svo, 25 Cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 549 and 551 Broadway. 
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A Political, Literary, and General 
Newspaper. 


SENSES Eade 


DEVOTED TO REFORM IN MUNICIPAL, 
STATE, AND GENERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


— Qe 


POSTAGE FREE for 1875, 
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AS A FAMILY PAPER, 


THE Times has always borne a very high reputation 

throughout the United States. Itis free from all ob- 
jectionable advertisements and reports and may be 

safely admitted to every domestic circle. The dis- 

graceful announcements of quacks and medical pre- 
tenders which pollute so many newspapers of the day 
are not admitted into the columns of THE Times on 
any terms. The paper has always resisted the com- 
munistic theories advocated by mischievous jour- 
nals and has opposed those attacks on the Family 
as the basis of society which are so freq ly made 
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simply adhere to the principles laid down in the ars 
number of the journal, and which were thus set forth; 
oa all topics—political, social, moral. 
tous—we intend that the paper aball speai cor eae 
and we only ask that it maybe judged accordingly. 
We shall be conservative in all cases where we think 
conservatism essential to the public good; and we 
shall be radical in everything which may seem to us 
to require radical treatment and radical reform. We 
do not believe that everything in society is either ex. 
actly right orexactly wrong. What is good we desire 
to preserve and improve; what is evil to exterminate 
or reform.” 
Started in September, 1851, THE TIMES has ever 
since been recognized as among the most successful, 
popular, and influential newspapers in the country, 
Two of its original proprietors still direct its policy, 
and, with greatly increased resources and experience, 
will spare no pains to extend and strengthen its claims 
upon the confidence and support of that public which 
it has endeavored faithfully to serve for upward of 
three and twenty years. 
Its EDITORIAL COLUMNS will be conducted in 5 
spirit of fairness and impartiality, free alike from 
self-interested aims, political jobbery, or undue 
favoritism. It will represent the gpeat body of the 
people, rather than any clique. On all subjects it wil) 
maintain an attitude of perfect independence. Its 
CORRESPONDENCE will be full and timely, ana 
directed with special reference to the publication of 
the truth on all questions and from all parts. Its 
REPORTS will be prepared with the utmost care. The 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT will be in thoroughly capable 
hands, and will present a full review of the literature, 
the fine arts, the music, andthe drama of the day, 
The scientific and educational reports and articles are 
specially prepared by some of the ablest men in the 
country. 
The Sunday edition of THE TIMES includes, in ad- 
dition to all the news, selected and original literary 
matter of the most varied and agreeable character, 
Special arrangements have been made to impart new 
attractions to this feature of the paper. Among the 
contributors of original stories or articles to this 
paper are Bret Harte,J. W. De Forrest, Thomas 
Hardy, Dutton Cook, William Black, and negoti- 
ations are being carried out with many other distin- 








and which have led to so much misery and crime. 


AS A POLITICAL JOURNAL, 


THE TIMES will be devoted, as in the past, to a dis- 
criminating support of the Republican party, bincsien it 

reserves the right of expressing independent opi 

upon the measures or policy of any administration or 

upon the course of any leaders. It belongs to no fac- 

tion or clique within a party and has never entered 

into any relations which were likely to imperil its per- 
fect freedom. Its course is that of independence 

within the Republican party, for in that way can the 
interests of the people be most efficiently served. 
Party government is essential to a constitutional 
country, and when journals profess to have “no 
party” it is usually because they have no principles. 
THRE TIMES is faithful to the convictions and aims 
upon which the Republican party was based, but it is 
not the mouthpiece of a clique. It was not originally 
established as an “ organ,” nor has it ever asked for 
or received any “ favors” from the party with which 

it has beenidentified. It has supported the Republi 
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an party in the past solely because it believed that 
party to be founded on principles of right and justice. 
But its support has been freely and impartially ren- 
dered, and it will never consent to serve asa mere in- 
strument for registering the decrees of politicians. 

Its course in reference tothe Tammany Ring, at a 
time when all the other daily papers in New York ob- 
structed and discouraged its efforts, attests ite sin- 
cerity in the cause of Reform. THs TiwEs stood 
alone in demanding Reform from 1869 to the close of 
1871, and thereis no sincere and honest proposal for 
Reform in any branch of the Government which will 
not henceforth be heartily supported by THs TrmEs. 
But it will not conspizp in assisting ambitious politi- 
cians or demagogues to reach power under false pre- 
tenses. It will not consent without remonstrance to 
see the revival of the worst features of Tammany 
rule under the names of new “ Bosses.” Already the 
people of New York are threatened with that oor- 
ruption of government, and even of justice, which did 
so much to render the former Tammany rule infam- 
ous. At the elections in November, 1874, Tammany 
triumphed in New York State; and even on election 
day Mr. Tilden proved how unable he was to contro! 
his own followers. The ballots for the constitutiona) 
amendments were fraudulently canceled, an out- 
rageous political murder was committed, and the 
forms of justice were grossly violated by John Kelly 
himself. Mr. Tilden never uttered a word of remon- 
strance against these proceedings, although he must 
have known perfectly well what was going on. Kelly 
isthe real Governor of New York State to-day, and, 
if the Democrats should regain possession of the 
Federal power, men of Kelly’s stamp would govern 
the nation and fill the public offices. 

To all these great public scandals Tus Times wil! 
be inflexibly opposed. It will endeavor to advocate 
truth and justice,and decline to surrender its col- 
umns for the use of leaders of any party. It will con- 
tinue to advocate those measures by which the honor, 
the peace, and the prosperity of the nation can be 
best s dand p ted, and will constantly stady 
the wants of the people, rather than the wishes of 











tndividual politicians. In pursuing this course it wil) 
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Cuurer Hymn Boox. 


Superior to anything of the kind hitherto 
inuedin America. The new edition cn- 
tains some fifty Tunes not in the former 
ditions, without any change in the 
Hymns, No other collection of Hymns and 
Tunes can compare with this in beauty of 
nechanical appearance, number of hymns, 
variety of tunes, and cheapness. 

The hymns are the choicest in the language, 
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TALKS WITH GIRLS. By Auguste Larned....§1 0 


“A pleasant fireside book, which treats of many 
every-day subjectsin a strong and healthy manner. 
We hear of several girls who are reading the book 
aloud to their parents, and they like it. This is the 
highest praise the book could receive.”—Home 
Journal. 





SUNDAY AFTHRNOONS. A Book for Little People. 
By B.F. BURR, D.D., author of “ Ecce Colum,” 
etc. l6mo, pp. 160. 

“ Six sermons preached to children, on the Soul, the 
Angels, God, the Empire, Laws, and Word of God, 
are gathered in this little volume. They are great 
topics, bat treated in a very simple style but with 
pure English, and are pieasantly free from the low- 
ness of expression and the triviality with which it is 
sometimes thought necessary to address children. It 
ia a good and excellent book, and we should suppose 
that any child of good sense would find ita pleasant 
book to read and @ useful one as well.”—Ohristian 
Advocate. 
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eto. 2vols.,demy 4to, cloth. $16. 

These volumes contain more than 1,000 pages, with 
about 350 illustrations in the highest style of wood 
engraving. The work is the result of forty years’ 
study, and will be found of value to seholars, while 
tts price is calculated to secure the widest circulation. 
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TESTAMENT. Vol.L. 68vo, cloth, $3. 
2. PROFESSOR DELITZSCH.—COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. Vol. L  8vo, cloth, $3. 


THE YEAR OF SALVATION. 


Words of Life for Every Day. A Book of House- 
hold Devotion. By J.J. VAN OosSTERZEE, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, $3.75. 


DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL. 


A Portrait Drawn from Bible History and the 
Book of Psalms. By F.W. KeumMacuen, D.D. 
24 edition. Crown 8vq, $8.75. 
The above books sent, post or express charges paid, on 
receipt of the price, by S. W. & A. 


NOW READY, 
An Important Theological Work. 


THE PARAGLETE. |” 


Au Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the 
Holy Ghest, with some Reference to Cur- 
rent Discussions. One vol., 12me, $2. 
From the Ohurch Journal. 

“I¢is written in 8 warm, devout, earnest manner, 
with much power of reasoning and wealth of illus- 
tration, and very much suggestiveness, as theugh the 
author were rather burdened with the amount he had 
to say and used necessary repression. The introduc- 
tion, and the essays reviewing Mr. Huxley, at the 
end, are perhaps the best parts of the book.” 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, on re- 
eotpt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No..654 BROADWAY, New York. 
1875.— Postpaid .—#1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 


peg ON ho 


JOUN L. ee 2, 














836 Bromfield street, Bosien. 


COMMERGIAL AGENCY. 


M°KILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register for Januaty, 1875, is now being 
prepared, and will be published as secon 
after the lst as possible, 
Ir wi. comTam a fall list of National 
and State Banks. 

Name and Address of every Pri- 
vate Banker. 

A Complete List of all the Mann- 
facturing and Business Men in 
every Town and Village in the 
United States and British Pro- 
vinces, with numerals giving 


credit and capital in each case. 


The compilation is made from detailed reports, a3 
the offices of the Agency, 109 and 111 Worth Street. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the report- 
ing of the entire country, and és records are therefore 
the oldest in existence. This Ag se tptoneryas ore 
which it maintains th 
Branch Offices, by systematic use of mea oo 
eling agents, and by the employment of over 10, 
local resident correspondents. 

An efficient and economical Collecting Agency & 
connected with the Institution. 

The REGISTER will be found a most valuable as- 
sistant to every Banking and Commercial House in 
the country. 

New York, Nov., 1874 


LADIES’ ANGULAR 
HAND COPY-BOOKS. 















No. 1—Letters, ........---20sccees ereeeces Large Hana. 
“ 2-Letters and Wordg...........5++ Bold Style. 
“ $§—Words and Capitals..... x 
“. ¢—Bentences,,.....-..++-++ ; Mhishe Style. 
° ~~ Capitals, ished Style. 
“ 6—Notesand oo ae 
Owing to the demand for so’ some complete course of 
instruct jon in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be hased on correct and scientific 
ciples, this set of Copy-Books has been prepared 
great and aftera thorough examination of 


ith care 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

i th book cents each, from 
which the ¢ usual discount for introduction is allowed 
to sc! 

Any one or the entire set will be sent by mail, 


postage on receipt of the price. 
Published : 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 


By Mrs. CORNELIUS. 








Price $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 


Contains a large number of reliable and tested Re- 
ceipts for Cooking, Canning of Fruits, Preparing of 
Food for Infants and for the Sick, an important chap- 
ter on Health, and and gosti of great 
value to housekeepers, etc., etc. 

This is the most popular and reliable COOK BOOK 
and guide for the duties of the household published. 
It will be found of great value to every housekeeper 
and is the STANDARD work on these subjects. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


ESTES&LAURIAT 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
143 WASHINGTON ST., 


Opp. O14 South. 








BOSTON. 


HALF-HOURB RECREATIONS IN POPULAR 
SCIENCE. ivol. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Llustrated. 
Colored Plates and Index, $2.50. 

Strange Discoveries respecting the 
fra lar Researches, by R. A. Procter. 
2. The Cranial ities of Mian and d the Ape, by Prof. 
Rud ‘Virchow. 3. Spectrum Analysis Explained @ and 
U to nce. 


rum Analysis Discover- 
Young, Roscvs, 


2B . Sterr "Hut il. 
BR. ; 


‘Atoms, b Prof, Clitfo rd. 12. Creulaiion 
Waters onthe Surface of the Earth, by H. W. Dove. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


A FREE LANCE 


IN THE FIELD OF LIFE AND LETTERS 
Sant W. C. WILKINSON. I vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


ese Essa swhich an now published in Book form 
ander r the & avove ti have appeared in Scribner’s 
a and: ee 3 fe leading periodicals, where they at- 


THE pier AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS OF 
LORD MACAULAY, ip one vol., Extra Cloth, with 
nye ad the Soomeen Paper covers, $1 


IDIOMA’ Lave KEY. to dey a Bae sen. 
toms 0 @ actual spoken language, with 

Satoh ¥ Version. lyol. 12mo. Groth #1 50. 
ALL 


elucidat 
ae Flex. Cloth, nD cts. 
ALBERT MAS®@ON, Publisher, New York. 


OADOWS 


A Tale of 
imo. Cloth. rch an and BE in” 


Thies story deals with the on Lt NE 
and is remarkable for its b for x9 ah 
~~ Delta 0 cry sadieta piste the relynons somaty of 


ATA @LANCR, with 
on all the French Sounds 








PORTER & COATES, eo 











an 


| 
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4 REPRESENTATIVE and CHAMPION 


or 


AMERICAN ART TASTE! 


Prospectus for !875--Eighth Year. 


THE ALDINE, 


THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA, 
Issued Monthly. 


“ A Magnificent Conception, Wenderfully Car- 
ried Out.” 





Ae 


The for the soqre- 
sentation of the AD sn mel of our great artists has 
always been Jee ag and many attempts have been 
made to m the want. The successive failures 
which so Tee atiy followed each attempt in this 

country to establish an art journal did not prove the 
indifference of = — of America to the claims of 
high art. So soo & proper appreciation of the 
want and an ability ro meet it were shown the genie 
at once rallied with Ly = to its suppo on 


the result vas a fire artistic and commerc! 
amph—THE ALDINE. 
THE ALDINE, while issued with all the regularity, 
~ timely interest charac- 


has none ~; the tempora: 
icals. It 


teristic of ordinary per 
<apene 
coll: cti 


mess, as com THE 
iL DINE isa unique r original con: neeption—alone 





gas unapproachec “yo ely without yg nee 
ce or 
volume cannot duplicate the quaney ot of “fe of vol 
and engravings in any other shape or bi ‘ol. 
nem oe pgp m tte vost ; and then there 9 
es 
The a feature ee, ALDINE must be 


pies > arrow sense rt is cosmopolitan. 
yhile THE. AL patel Eisa aif end American titu- 
tion, It does not confine itself entirely to the repro- 


duction of native art. Its mission fs to cultivatea 
broad and fe genes art taste, one that wil dis- 
eri of intrinsic merit. Thus 
whi! e placing before the patrons of THE ALDINE, v4 
a leading characteristic, the productions of the, most 
pores American artists, attention will always be given 
note from foreign masters, giving subscribers 
th the pleasure and instruction obtainab! e from home 
or foreign sources 
The artistic iliustration of American scenery, 
= inal with THE ALDINE, isan important feature, 
its magnificent plates are of a size more ap Pato 
priate to the satisfactory treatment “4! details 
can be afforded by any inferior page. e judicious 
interspersion of landscape, marine, Meee ‘ua animal 
subjects sustain an uasbetea interest, oe 
where the scope of the work sondines the artist too 
closely to : sin, 





ment, aay of the M 
technica! diequisitions as do n 
popular interest of the work. 


PREMIUM FOR (875. 
Every subscriber for 1875 will receive a beautiful 
portrait, in oil colors, of the same noble dog whose 
Picture in a former issue attracted so much attention. 


“‘Man’s Unselfish Friend”’ 
will be welcome {fn every 
h t 


ap? ae and the . a epocwies 80 eg keg en 
e that it seems the ve le presence o ani- 
ma! itself. The Rev. T. De Witt Talma e tells that 


his own Newfoundland dog (the finest in Brooklyn) 
barks at it! Although so natural, no one who sees 
this premium chromo will have the slightest fear of 
eins Dishes. » * 
es @ chromo, every advance subscriber to 
THE ALDINE for 18% is constituted a member and 
entitled to all the privileges of 


THE ALDINE ART UNION... 


rae one year + 
ar sont on application, enclosing r 
TERMS. 
One Subscription, entitling to THE ALDINE one 
year, the Chrome and the Art Union, 
@6 per annum, in advance. 
(No charge for postage.) 
Bpectmen Copies of THE ALDINE SO Cents. 


THE ALDINE will hereafter be obtainable only by 
subscription. There will be no reduced or club rates. 
Cash for pote eg must be sent to the ubishers 
direct or handed to the local canvasser, without 
sponsibility to the publishers, Pay in in cases where the 
certificate’ is given weneing Oe e fac-simile signature of 
JAMES SUTTON, Presiden 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

Aby person wishing to act SS as a local 
canvasser will receive full and mpt information 
by applying to 

THE ALDINE COMPANY, 
68 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 
UU 


pL 


rticulars in 
circular 





An Ros ve 


Dohatend 74" 
Miscellaneous, 








nished oun 
ae oe ae Chromo. 
OUR MONTIHLY one year, and _— post- 
age paid 





ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
&” Specimen Number sent for 25 cents. 





A NEW SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PAPER, 
LARGEST ana vCHEA pest the 
jlished. It is ed both m Shy ae 


semnc-riomtnly Bend tor for 2 8 ~ ee 
21 South Beventh oe Philadelphia’ 


WINNING 


WORDS, 








A HIGHLY APPROVED BOOK. 


GES, By Rev. 8. F. Surru, 
on of ‘Religious pocend, aeighets ek 


ROCK OF 
A choice coll 
selected. 





Boston: D. LOTOROP & CO., Publishers. 
MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGION. 
Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU.,n. ¥. 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and 
Books, 706 Broadway. fend stamp for Rie” 











SA CMILLAN ‘i ‘0.’ complete classified Ca 
-— « < Deseseene ¥ at 
Token) come by pont ont seeniot of 6 cents. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





ccna 


To School 


SCHOOL 








Officers: and Church Trustees : 


OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and Terms from the 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
“MARVEL” 

184 and 186 State Street, Chicago, lil. 


SCHOOL DESKS, 





p Pe Clubs of 


DELS LG ECBEHSGHLORH 
vw 








AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS P CIRLS. 

> This magazine has now been nearly ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the 
> t reputation, for the excellence of its reading matter and t 
> Its conductors aim to provide in each number wholesome cntrcabenent for the Little ¢ 
> Folks, Young Folks, and Old Folks with young heey ee) Terms $1.50 a year, Postage € 
§ names at one time, ®1.10 each Postage Paid. 


‘The Little Corporal. : 


All new subscribers for 1875 whose names 
> Two Months Free are sent during this month will ved 
the pemaining numvers of iY OUN free! Beautiful Premiums for Clubs! 4 
Address, 


E. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, Ills. 
SPFHOES FIGS OOSSSOOSHOOS 





e beauty of its illustrations. ¢ 


—— numbers 10 cents. ¢ 


a , 
FEV EVV VT VUVVVVVVVVTTS 








The Working Church Series of 
Expository Notes on the 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 1875, 


are prepared (Intermediate) by 
REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
and (Primary) by 
MISS HATTIE N. MORRIS 


and 
MRS. FANNY FOSTER JENKINS. 
These Notes appear only in the WORKING 
CHURCH, an unsectarian monthly paper, edited by 
Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jn., D.D. 
Price One Dollar a Year. 
To Sunday-schools (one address) ten copter, 70 cents 


each. 

SCHOLAR’S LESSON PAPERS, prepared with refer- 
ences, 75 cents & hundred for one month, or $9 a hun- 
dred for one year. 

WE ALSO PUBLISH 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. Sam- 
ples 10 cents. 


THE PEOPLE’S PULPIT, 


a weekly report of sermons by STEPHEN H. TYNG, 
JRz., D.D. 


Price $3 a Year. 
*,* Agents wanted everywhere for the above publications. 
Address 
CHARLES W. JENKINS, Publisher, 
57 Bible House, New York. 


ARTHUR'S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 

















Bright, Cheerful, PR x a 
Progress! ° ‘em| 

ive, a and true Chris- 
waysuptothe ad-| ise st 
vancing thought j atever 
of the times, the! agg ~ “a 
HOME MAGA- demns, without 
ZINE sakes rank tl, r Ke forge. 

t nD ° 
Sol wepes tate self felt in the 
ential eri- omes -+* 
odicals of th People a 
ay. power for good: 


THE GREAT AT HOUSEHOLD xine’ of 
tie in ein thetr Home wud nly ontited Siang omer 


co 
UDEBORAH NORMAN Fe" rene 
AND HER - 
WARD.” A new serial story by T. 8. ARTHUR will be 
gommenced in January. 


ARS AGO 1°? he 
pL LS By ow el ae 
iain ea eet Pee mace 7 


unusually rich. Besides an abundance o' 
Btories, two orthree serials will be given ay 

















HE COMPANION aims to bea favorite in every 
fam!ly—looked for eagerly by the young people 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest, while it 3 to be judici 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while 
it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 

Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Geo. M. Towle, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 








Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Car- Tales, Poetry, 
rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 

Historical Articles, mations, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents, 

Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage by the publishers. 


Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & Co., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mase, 
len. jentedly 


Oth== 


a875, eg still aa improvements % a. 





mont pros rominent Sunday- 
wae men have taken occasion 
warmly to commend the im- 
proventents in The National 
unday School Teacher 
which have 7 it 


Get a sample cop com it with ie other 
ofits kind. Sample "copy 4 loc. Per yea v1.50. 
Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago 





CHRISTMAS BELLS FOR 1874. 





Indispensable to all whe} Wish to be Hap 
and Make 0 Gchore ree on receipt oor + 
mp, by $ * 6o. blishers, Boston. 
EDUCATION 





CLAVERACK COLLECE AND HUD- 
SON RIVER ponpacdnngdev 


rertments, Term ot Be 


'V. ALONZO FLAC: fy President 





FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 

Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
. or any three studies may be sele 

li term of thirteen weeks part. t. 3d. $60 pays board 
h. Christian but |. occ, 


common Englis 
"RING, Fort Edward, N 


and 
Address JOS. E. 





“THE LION IN LOVE,’ ittmnndee 

$2.8 50 8 year is the price of “ ARTHUR’S ILLUS- 
10 and one eé cents must be 

rency or postage s 

WEEKLY GAZETTE. 


BUTTERICK’ REISE, BATTERS fo 
Beraviogs One of Wee a weak er Wo eta wae 
TRATED HOME MAGAZINE.” In clubs: 3 
for $6! 6and one extra to r-up of clubs, 
a ded. to each scoscription tor payment Sl — 
Py for the year. lemon waenbore ib cents, 
T.S. ARTHURS SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CINCINNATI 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


1875 S*inrnics ron 


_ THE GAZETTS is the qos newspaper of the West. 
ds of practical farmers contribute to its 

oquteciiatel columns annually. 

Asa commercial paper it is standard authority. 

It gives all the news of the day, at home and abroad. 

The GAZETTE is Republican in principle, but ex- 
poses wrong in all parties, without fear or favor. 

Specimen Coptes Free. 

SEND FOR TERMS. TO AGENTS, 


CINCINNATI GAZETTE CO. 


S BAGSTER & SON’S BIBLES, etc., all 
e sises and styles, imported and for sale by 
JO. ¥ & SON, lb Astor 











STAN 





Eg end POrULAR BOOKS. Send 
ter J. R. D& Cataiogus, Boston. 


HIGHLAN 4 MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester, Mass., fits boys and young men for common 
and scientitic ti Its superior merits ted in 
circular. ETCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


AS Having Children to Fanate or School 

es to pay will find some 8 wy “ American Edu 
cational Meet Ma reper annum, 

J.W. ERMERHORN x00. 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


net NINGT NINST Penni TF 
ms reasonab! iby ae ts a 


Bi. ty Hilt Semipery: for fot Foung Ladies, Bridge- 














Saugerties Iustitute.—Those ik! 
school’ sddress A'S. WIGGIN. Sausertien, NY 


cena een LT TT 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MmoOoom rs’ 


MUSICAL AND MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, including 4 pages music. @1 
ayear. Send 10 cts. for specimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 0; the best hall in 
the State for Lectures, et:. We have the best are 
ranged Masiec Store in New England, with Chicker 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek and Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manufac'ure. Bend for catalogue. 
©. M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 


rior 
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[December 8, 1874, 


NOW READY! 
CHRISTMAS 


ANTHEMS AND SONGS 


FOR CHOIRS: 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


ANTHEM § SERIAL, 


Containing New and Beautiful Antheme by 


Messrs. 8. P. WARREN, J. MOSENTHAL, J. H. Cop, 
NELL, HENRY WILSON, and CARYL FLonio, 


Five New Anthems for 25 Cents. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: | 
BIGLOW & MAIN’s ie 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


No. 5. 
Five New Songs Written Expressly 
for Christmas Festivals, 
The “CHRISTMAS ANNUAL” has proveda 
Each number is cageriy hier} 
for and the sale has largely increased. Over r 50, 


of Nos. 3 and 4 were soid last year, and we belie 
5 to be even better than the 7 . . bi 


Price 5 Cents; $4 per 100 Copies, 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 5 Centa, i 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th Street, N. y, 
91 WASHINGTON 8T., CHICAGO, 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has established its superiority over other Organ In. 
structors and is now the aie A popular book, Pay 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte, 


The only thorough Piano .. All good teach 
ors are adopt! ting it. Price $3.75. 


THE SABBATH. 


The best of Choir yoy Adapted to all denomin 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME = 


Duets for Violin or Flute and Piano. Beautiful a. 
rangement of J ag melodies. Within Teach of ai 
performers. ce, boards, $2.50; cloth, $3; gilt 


THE REWARD. 
The New Sabligth-school Singing 


A collection of beautiful hymns and tunes prepared 
with an elementary syeteun of instruction in vocal 
music. Price 35 cents. 











) 


1 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A SONG SETTING OF 


GOSPEL TRUTHS, 


By P,. P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings, and 
ae 








sane As will 


Besides: these wil 
as 





that “GOSPEL 8 
ordinary merit. 


Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy for examination mailed; 
postpaid, on receipt of 30 cts. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
LATEST AND BEST 


GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIBA 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, Ere. 


By 8. W. STRAUB. 
It contains more GOOD NEW MUSIC _ 
ome 3 Suan ANY OTHER BOOK 








SING 
4 Peeps 


— 

itis literally fall of “Good Cheer” in all its devare 

Every live teacher and leader will find it “just uh 
= le; #5 per dom 
eo Je 

$0 PPh conte 


(Successors to ROOT & CADY.) 
RN iin MUSIC a STi R 
8 


MOR NiN an 
pen te mavens Ee 








RSS £25 ot Ee ae 
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December 3, 1874. | 


wUSIGAL GIFT BOOKS! 


useful present to a 
fv, aa fA es ane Works, 
for sala at alt Music Stores, or wil be sent by mail, post- 
pats, for retail price. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 


PIANO AT HOME. 


filled with the best Piano Duets (4- 
wn pipe an unfailing fund of home 
berertainmeat. 





ORCAN AT HOME. 


For Reed Organs. 200 very popular easy pieces. 





Vocal 
++. Vocal 

GEM . _Instrumen’ 
WR : ocal 
oce a 
.Vocal 
SHOWER OF PEA Vocal Duets 
aN Gh ete and Ri mbes 
ANIST’S ALBUM...................Instrumental 
PANO-FORTS GEMS........ ssees--Lnstrumental 


the iat aphendid. o tation are uniform in 


ts ding. neve We to 250 ee mae cost a 
led w mos uu 
m1 oie loth $3; Full Gilt, 8 


“bloga Bi bound i Prost interesting ‘booksare also 
RS #9 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York, 





ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Wine, Wife, and Lp ane ae ‘by 4--~-2 
















TY ° Mas mm Ange. Waits. 
— adam + WO! 

lai a steam, Polka........ Ba. Strauss. 

Tat's 9 be Ger, Waltzes J ae. 

ita Louise, Quickstep Rublee. 

the Citron Strauss 

pent isat my Window. epecce beomge - * 

Why throw away money on high- priced poate when 


select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? An 
inate sie-Dime or 10 of se Series manen on on recelDt 
Dollar. Bea y all booksellers and can 
toed throug h any oF... Send stamp for 


. W. HITCHCOCK, blisher, 
ENS 35 5 Third Res. lew York. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


INIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square, New York. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


phe best made. The touch elastic and the tone 
» pure, end even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 


cannot be excelled én 
competition. Tee Concerto g Byori BH 


NPRICE: ckS " PETREMELY LOW for cash dur- 
uthly Installments ree 
ved, ae oa =< instruments at t ba 

grins. aveling and Local AGENT’ WANT 

0 A ere} discount R. hat ag Ministers, 
aurches, Schox inl inducements 
Honk rade. 1 Hinaed me tnlogues mailed, 

Broa 


way, NY, PLO Box a567y NO 252 


300 PIANOS ~~» ORGANS, 


New v and ro re of aoa “aaa 

rices Jor cash, oron Installe 

pad or for rent, in City or yee 
fi mies and t HOL IDAY 











away, bow i 
bd New Nc ale Pianos and fare 

aml Hitustrated ¢ Aye Maile Great 
i ~ ari Trade. A large discount to 
schooler ete. nisters, Churches, Lodges, 


RES 


& 
( 
i 
’ 








SONGS of GRACE and GLORY 


b Wineay-echool fers fsck. By 
Ree Hymns, Chotes Music, Tinted Paper, 
fs ior jnding. Price neasen ~ 
Pablshens? HORACE S30 pe 108 & SON 
481 Broa 481 Brotaway, New York. P.-O. Box 3567. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
“Bend (Histablished 1834.) NEW YORK, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


IANOS 


bave OPH. Highest Honors warded to 
any Piano Manufacturer in e World. - “ag 


First of the Granda Geld Medals of Honor, 
WORLD'S LONDOR, FAR 18, 1867; 


The oe gresgent nists and composers, includ- 
ing the reno “ton Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, 
Berlioz, Rullakef Hensel Jaell, Barmontel, Gounod 

the Academ of Fine Arts of Paris 8, in, and 


e 
” Saperletity of the Steinway Piano 
over all others and declare it to be the 
STANDARD eae OF Lap WORLD. 


ropean makers have been forced to copy the ‘Steinway 
scales, peculiarities of construction, and various im- 
provements, and to adopt the 
STEINWAY OVERSTRUNG SYSTEM. 
Special attention is respectfully directed to the 
latest improvement in their Piano-fortes. 
The New Patent Tone-Sustaining Pedal. 


This valuable and important invention greatly en- 
larges the capacity of the Piano-forte for the produc- 
tion of musical effects. 

Of their immense number of testimonials 
STEINWAY & SONS beg to submit the following 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 
“NEW ‘York, May 2th, 1878. 
“ MESSRS. STEINW. 


Y & Sons 
connate Girisesees ite mrad 
u ress ‘ou ™m mos! 
heartfelt thanks for all the kis kin 3 . 


ju! 
fortes, which once more ats done full 


aan ona also tn private, with the most emin 
poet thged pe LA] private, e ent satis- 


- Yours very truly, 
‘ON RUBINSTEIN.” 


OR. FRANZ LISZT. 
WA ag September 3d, 1873. 


MESSRS. Y¥& 

“ Gents:—The pith bam Steinway Grand Piano 

now Be we v=? a my music-room, and presents a har- 

mérable ———- 8 detailed enumer- 
isthe @ more superfluous as this instru- 

ment Pally 3 justifies the world. wide reputation that for 


“ After so much well-deserved praise, permit me to 
also add my homage and the e: seoston of my undis- 
ion, “Ss which I remain 


sincerely rours, 
% Liszt.” 
Ina letter addressed to Metzdorf, ‘the diniteeee 
composer, dated from mee on the 2th of the 
on Pray cell’ Mr Steines y that t his splendid Upright 
Mr. nway tha’ splen: 

Piano shone to brilliant "Laven at the Fostteat 
performances at the Wartburg, where, last Tuesday, 
it served under my fingers as ‘ Vice Orchestra,’ ex- 

citing general admiration. Yours, ro cy. 

jar.” 


Waites, 09 asa gorelieey on the pe. The Neue Leipe 


—_* 
hon an Piano from Steinway & So! 
York, which we saw and heard in Dr rene Lines 


music-room, we must acknowledge as the 
creation that modern science in ee bullies bes 
“in 


Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
Illustra talogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & LAL East 14th St., N. YW. 
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UNRIVALED 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PIANO 
MANUFACTORY IN AMERIOA. 


Over 45,000 of these celebrated Pianos are 
now in use, and the demand is still greater than 
ever and constantly increasing. 

Many valuable improvements have been [ate- 
ly introduced by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 
and these instruments are pronounced by all the 
LEADING ARTISTS of EUROPE and AMER- 
ICA to be the BEST PIANOS in the market. 

Persons intending to purchuse a Pianoare in- 
vited to call at our rooms and examine our 
stock. 

Our Prices will be fuund to be as low as is con- 
sistent with the use only of strictly FIRST- 
CLASS STOCK and the VERY BEST WORK- 
MEN inevery branch of the business. 

A written guaranty given with every Piano 
bearing the name of Chickering & Sons, 

Illustrated Catalogues giving in full Styles 
and Prices, descriptions of Pianos, Testimo- 
nials, etc., will be sent free, on application toe 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
41 East 14th Strect, New York. 


BACON & KARR, 


(Late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST MAKE OF PIANOS IN THE 
MARKET. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 
NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y. 
Reliable Agencies desired in Jocalities where none 


THE GREATEST NOVELTY 


IN COTTAGE ORGANS. 
and Elegant Styles of cases, beautiful Solo 
Pana with the latest im edna inthe in the art = 
Organ Building, are to ber tind in the Cottage 











Organs 
red WAR “ST CO, Brattleboro me 
peartitu! catalogue ted § feos th applicdtion, 





JEWETT& GOODMAN. 
UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 
ORCAN 


An n Experience of Twenty-five Years 


in Reed Instruments—a thorough 
Bs ot Mt ic, with every facility Fequisive ‘or 
an extensive oupply: enables us to offer to the public 
= Ag r excellence, quality, variety, and 







Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 1% Ontario Stret, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Just published, specially for the Holidays, new edi- 
NG PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORY, 
KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY oF THE BIEL 
OMF..ce oe ASSISTANT AND 
ILL yey NEW WORLD and the HOLY BIBLB 
Thess fa succes illustrated and agents are 
having fA ~ é success with them. Address, in 


person ts) 
am HENRY J BILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
orwich, 
THE BEST and are furnishing the best 
poring: 7. moet easily worked 
the world. Our 
anomie ha always been the 
= goa and we have 
induc and exceed- 
indu . 
guia ng, tang 
i Sl N ESS x or Are oy either sex, to make 


a Spee ally f by ayn Paying | buai- 
yn Soe themselves. @ most agents and 
pn wee wy o le Toes bey give right to 





Pianos received the only 
GOLD MEDAL at Vienna. 














We now enter the field for 
the Fall and coming Winter 


on only, inte igence 
‘or any one, young 


coaien whe furnish Se t tools to work 
with, awe the lar; a cash Book AGENTS and 
all experien fin ‘a 1e business we furnish 


oe can make 
d address at once for 

thi no matter what you 
are doing, send to a tor particu ie Yo 


Pibiis aeeak & Chisago, 


TALMAGE’S PAPER, 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 
An ILLUMINATED PORTFOLIO of = — ant 
Hendschel, or the meen Chrome 
o .2, including bosb> 


ml. 





22x28 in., after Landseer. 
age. WITHOUT PREMIUM, wy PER AN UM. 
ATTENTION, ACENTS! 
Liberal commissions and exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples and circulars free. Send postal card at once to 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 
IN FOUR STYLES OF BINDING, 


SPIRIT OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


The most elegant book ever produced in this country. 


Three languages in one volume. 
Five hundred and forty engravings. 
Sixty-four full-page illustrations. 
Exact reproductions of the originals from the 
world-known painters of the 13th and léth centuries. 
More Agents wanted. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13 University Place, New York. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book 
for the oe oa cheapest Famil y Bible oret _ 
ae si om oe La Tlustrations and 


success. 

ee ting guvertanse. 4 ey and ¥ we will show you 
are do 

- eG 2 Fe ag CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 $75 10 $250 per month 


& male. 
0. SENSE PAM 
A SINE. This Machine will stiteh, “hem, fell, tuck, 
iit, cord, bin raid, and embroider in a supe- 
oe rane Price only on Ful Ny licensed and 











everywh ere 
male and fe- 


1 pay $1,000 for 
b ful, or r more —_ aye than ours. 
a without t tearin ring it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 
@ pet i 


x- > 2 that hee can 
cornish Be Mass.; New York Oity; 
<Q Pittsburgh, Pa.; toicagor Tih; or St. Louis, Mo. 


READ THE CHAMPION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
FOR 





“THE GREAT SOUTH.” 


AGENTS. MAG SPeEN'E for 8 ye SCRIBES 


Se Gpanost livers ral terms by SUING Co. 
—_ Hartfor 





male or —, 


+ howe, 
Work* week, 6 ay OF evening. N yapital, 
We coma valuable packa, e of 
for All, goods by mail free. Addre ten- 
cent return stamp, M M. Youna. 173 Greenwic! Myr N.Y. 





liable persons everywhere to rep- 
WAN = font our fl firm. Meren erc hants, oe minis- 


ee guaran. 
a aie ess 
TED se8 Sta Lane, N. Y., or Ts Clark st., Cotengs. it 





M 
makin Ye a 
aking a 
iled on rece! tor 50 cents. 
eta Pots saagiied on egeipt ort &t., Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTED.—Men or Women. $4 r 





at once to F. M. REED, Eighth street New York 








AGEN TS. 


Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de 
scriptive circulars and terms 

HENRY ©. BOWEN, Publisher, 
Box 2787, 





New York, 
or 


W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, TL 


A GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS! 
Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of 


GEN. ROBERT E. LEE. 


ay J. Pn eng izomme, D.D., formerly Chapiaip 
“Goliegs, a, and ‘of Washington 
= e, rv ieet aia. - {Bubtished by authority 
e eee Family and of the Faculty of 
hington and Lee University.) 
SIXTEEN SPLENDID PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
Price, in Cloth, $3.50; aheep $4.50; Half Turkey. 
$5.50; Full Turkey, $7.50. Dulles tion for exclusive 


Agencies for Counties ‘anus be made at once, 
first, second, and third choice of territory. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Breadway, New York. a 
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Salt Lake hPa for 25 
rmon High Priest. In- 








wake sees the Bright, Pure 
and Good, it te th the sey bony new book out, actually 

~ good things for all. It is popular every~ 
where wi p everyeane. and cutee a other books three to 
ae Mais re y 
en very, 
from 10 to20 a day 


. Eminent women 
ge a and agents are selling 
Roth thowand now tm press! We 
want nore a agents NO W— men or women — and 
we will mail Oatft Free bene beg de who will canvass. La: 
Lyr ayy with, fut particula: etc. sent free to 
D. Worsuinotos ? « i artford, Conn. 


The Ways 
of Women, 


wnes V.G. SMITH, M. D., one of the most remarkable books ever 
fesued from the American press. Dr. Hall says,“Eveary Cuarter ws 
A RICH MIXE OP INFORMATION.” The New York World seye, “It ie 
4 200K FULL OF SOUND INFORMATION FUR BOTH SEXES.” Dr. Mothe, 
the celebrated French physician, says,“ Evany races 16 WREAT, THU 
CHAT? Ts missing.” A opportunity for agents! WHY SIT 
STILL, complaining ofbard times? This book wire sell. Send for 
3 Sant pres, DUSTIN,GILMAN & CO.,Hartford.Conm 








GENTS WANTED for our popular new book, 


Lattle Folks 


In Feathers and Fur, 
And Others in Neither, 


By OLIVE THORNE. The finest boek on Natura! History 
ever gotten up. Auusine and Inerxuctivs, Everybody 
prono.. ces itcharming, Beautifully Illustrated, Just the thing for 
Los wey gg ie. Agentesny itis the best selling book they ever can- 

for. De not fail tosend for circulars and lilustrated specimen 
choot, FREE TO ALL, Now le thetime for menand women to make 
money. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Coun. 


GENTS WANTED FOR 
THE. LIFE OF JESUS. 
oun cop 
A work presenting aT the young in 8 more in- 











quarto es, with 50 full-page sngre 
Pan rages address a ian & CO., 
blishers. 14°! 14 Barclay street, New York. 


AGENT The best selling book is THE 


Homes GuIne. A Guide to the 
Teaches economy. 


Wann A Book for the times. 
in every —— fe. iD panes, illustrated 





h 6100 to every no ge ey Sells 
ce 


itpaid. us 50cents. Book and tH 
ty ‘Agents $3. cure Agency at once. Address THB 
BEVERLY Co., 179 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


— 





author of NIGHT SC EN®S, 
9 OUR FATHER’S Hoose, 


DMA A MARC AGENTS WANTED 
sold—now offers to agents 


oher-ove er 200,000 copies 
his latest and best Book, 
OME LIFE IN THE BIBLE 
sales for THE HOLIDAYS. Send for ci 
. W. ZIEGLER, & CO., Philadelpules Pa. 


Men and Women are mak- 
$70 to $140 qr on. our 
“New : _— ” Will 
samples 
P<" | cents, to show the goods to 
< =e aQscan ensage perma-| e 
ently in one county. Bust- 
ness legitimate and profits io re cent. Send stamp 
for r papers. AY & CO., Chicago. _ 


AG ENTS make bg A idly with our 



















new work. 25, coptes to be 
sold this fan and winter. Apply 
co., 





DE want ¢ Cc. LEN Publishers, 
— 0. 46 eoeee ‘stueet, New York, 
T o¢ eve and expenses to all. Articles 
$60 6 390 ne taple as flo . mples free. 


M. LININGLON & BRO., 


LADIES AT HOME 


and Men who buave other business wanted as 

agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, good pay. Send 

Sent ar 4 rticulars. T a GuRaPHICcC CoM- 
ANY, 39—41 Par 


iace, New York, 
T For all wishing to 
A FA make moncy casily 


rapidly and honorably. Scnd stamp for circulars and 
terms to THE DEVERLY Co., 281 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


ONSTANT J EMPLOYMENT at home, Male or 
C Female. eek bhai again vd —— re- 
ired. Particulars ond sample sent free dress, 
with 6-c. return ro stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburg, N. Y. 


CHL WEEK .—Agents wanted. Particu- 
872, roy. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle Book, with Chromos. send 
p stamp. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, ord, Mass 
1°] A WEEK to Male and Female Ai ents, in their 


j Costs NOTHING to tr Particuiars 
$17 FREE P. 0. VICKERY &CO., ugusta, Maine, 


A MONTH, Agents Wanted. Ten best 
350 selling articles in the world. Sample free, 
ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


N. Y., or Chicago, 
































MON EY cerity with Stencil& KeyCheck Ont. 
talogues, samples, and full par. 
tioulars free. Sic SEEN R, 117 Hanover st., Boston. 





week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Potone Rory. 
St..N.X- 


Y. Employment for all. 
| $10 Pag RF FRLEON & CO., 19 Nassau 





‘ee. Addrese 
Maina. 


QS2G20 Br sees, Teas 
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NOTICES. 





ty" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

©” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Edivor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Bex 2787. 

&~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; mot necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

28~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
v.ewsor opinions expressed in the communications 
Of our correspondents. 


£3” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENCENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
rved. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











8 HENRY C. BOWEN, 
®\Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, December 3d, 1874. 
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GLADSTONE’S MANIFESTO. 


THE conflict between the Roman Curia 
and modern civilization which has been 
raging so fiercely for the last three years 
upon the Continent of Europe has at length 
begun in England. 

Mr. Gladstone has always been the best 
friend the Roman Catholics have ever had 
in the English Government. So thoroughly 
bent on giving them all their civil rights has 
he been that small-brained bigots like Mr. 
Whalley have charged him with being a 
Papist in disguise. Yet, in view of what 
was done at the Vatican Council and of 
what has followed as the result of that 
Oouncil, Mr. Gladstone, speaking of the im- 
possibility of converting the English people 
to Roman Catholicism, was lately moved 
to utter these words: 

“If it had been possible in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still 
have become impossible in the nineteenth, 
when Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast of semper ealem a policy of violence 
and change in faith; when she has refur- 
nished and paraded anew every rusty tool 
she was fondly thought to have disused; 
when no one can become her convert with- 
out renouncing his moral and mental free- 
dom and placing his civil loyalty and duty 
at the mercy of another; and when she has 
equally repudiated modern thought and an- 
cient history.” ° 

For this expression of opinion the ex- 
premier was sharply called to account by 
his Catholic friends; and now he has printed 
a pamphlet, in which he takes up the four 
propositions affirmed of Rome in the par- 
agraph above, and demonstrates them, 
seriatim. It isa tremendous arraignment of 
modern Ultramontanism in its principles 
and its policy. The complete pamphlet, 
which has finally reached us in the columns 
of Ths Tribune, is the clearest statement yet 
made of the irreconcilable hostility which 
now exists between the Church of Rome 
and all free governments, 

Among other things, Mr. 





Gladstone 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


demolishes the special pléa that imfallibility 
touches only matter of faith an@ morals, 
demanding “ what are the departments and 
functions of human life which do not and 
cannot fall within the domain of morals?” 
and insisting that what the Pope claims is 
nothing less than the “supreme direction ” 
of all men ‘‘in respect to all duty.” 
Furthermore, he points out the fact that the 
second chapter of the Vatican decrees 
present a claim for entire obedience to the 
Pope, exclusive of the dogma of infallibility: 


“Even, therefore, where the judgments 

of the Pope do not present the credentials 
of infallibility, they are unappealable and 
irreversible; no person may pass judgment 
upon them, and all men, clerical and lay, 
dispersedly or in the ageregate, are bound 
truly to obey them; anaefrom this rule of 
Catholic trath no man can depart, save at 
the peril of his salvation.” 
To show that men who admit these claims 
do ‘ place their civil loyalty and duty at the 
mercy of another” is not a difficult task, 
and this is the conclusion which Mr. Glad- 
stone presses with relentless logic upon En- 
glish Catholics. It is time, he thinks, for 
them either to demonstrate that the ae 
of Rome is not able “to make any claim 
upon those who adhere to his communion 
of such a nature as can impair the integrity 
of their civil allegiance,” or else to declare, 
with Bishop Doyle, ‘‘ that when such claim 
is made it will,even though resting on the 
definitions of the Vatican, be repelled and 
rejected.” 

It is this exposure of the logical results of 
the Vatican dogmas in their relation to civil 
loyalty that has stirred all England. Arch- 
bishop Manning has attempted to reply; but 
his answer fs largely an evasion. Infallibll- 
ity is not, he asserts, a new dogma; but 
‘*was a divine trust before the Vatican 
Council was held.” This is only half the 
trath. It was believed, of course, by many 
Catholics; but was not a dogma of the 
Church until the action of that Council. 
“ Civil obedience,” he goes on to say, “rests 
on natural law. Revealed truth is the law 
of God. Society is founded in Nature, and 
subjects are bound in all things which are 
lawful to obey their rulers.” But this is a 
mere quibble. If the Vatican decrees mean 
anything, they mean that to the Pope alone 
belongs the right of deciding what things are 
laufi. 

‘*The civil allegiance of every Christian 
man in England,” says the Archbishop, 
‘4s limited by conscience and the law of 
God, and the civil allegiance of Catholics is 
Kmited neither lese nor more.” But the 
conscience of every Catholic is under the 
direction of the priest, and he never knows 
what the law of God is until the Pope de- 
fines it for him. It is. urged by the Roman 
Catholic teachers that Protestants also 
assert a “higher law” than any civil enact- 
ment ; but each Protestant claims the right 
of deciding for himself what this higher 
law requires of him, and, therefore, it is 
practically impossible that Protestants 


should be solidly arrayed against the state, 


as Catholics must be, if the supreme 
authority of their Church, whom they are 
bound in all things to obey, shall require it 
of them. 

Other Catholics in England have at- 
tempted to reply to Mr. Gladstone. Among 
the most significant of these answers is 
one by Lord Acton, who shows that Cath- 
olics in all ages have disobeyed the Pope 
and insinuates that in the event of any 
Papal interference with their civil alle- 
giance English Catholics would do it 
again. Lord Camoys, another Catholic 
peer, also writes to the Times confuting 
the Archbishop’s assertion that the Vatican 
decrees have left the civil allegiance of 
members of his Chureh unthanged. These 
decrees do, he insists, alter the whole re- 
lation of the Church and the state. Mr. 
Gladstone is entirely right about it, and 
Archbishop Manning is wrong. In con- 
clusion, he frankly rejects the dogma of 
infallibility, as at war with “ history, com- 
mon sense, and [his] early instruction.” 

On this side of the water Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet has been greeted by a chorus of 
denial from Catholic journals, led by Arch- 
bishop Bayley; but we may safely refer 
such disputants to these two Catholic peers 
of England, who probably know what they 
are talking about. 

A meeting of the English Catholics has 
been held in London, ‘to protest that their 


allegiance to Rome does not 





‘their 
duties to their country. It is that 
there may be no collision between the two 
jurisdictions. On both sides there may be 
so much wisdom and forbearance that no 
strife shall occur. But it is also true that 
the policy of Rome is at present an aggress- 
ive policy, and good Catholics in many 
countries have been often called of late to 
to choose between Pope and king ina 
direct conflict of authority. 

We trust that this conflict may never be 
precipitated in England or America; though 
certain recent utterances of Catholic jour- 
nals about our common schools do not 
strengthen this confidence. 





STATE BONDS IN DEFAULT. 


Tu Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
recently published a table showing the 
bonded debt of the several states and also 
the proportion of the debt in default by 
non-payment either on the principal or the 
matured interest. The entire debt, accord- 
ing to this table, is $382,970,517, of which 
$92,924,000 are held abroad. The bonds in 
default, including those of Louisiana and 
Virginia, whose interest has been partly 
paid, amount to $164,782,000, of which 
$54,174,000 are estimated to be held by for- 
eign capitalists. The following exhibit 
gives the defaulting states, the amount of 
their bonds in default, and the assessed val- 
uation of property therein: 








Bonds in Property 

States Def 3 Valuation. 
RNS ing 5 i 5 SH $21,350,000 $93,989,157 
AMERGGRI,. 0000000605000 cccgcseee. 12,800,000 104,972,329 
Florida. . 8,774,000 30,000,000 
IIB on nscecs ches oo coes cence 11,000,000 242,487 ,382 
228,666,653 

217,000,000 

123,507,628 

183,913,000 

829,424,152 





The debt of Mississippi is an out-and-out 
instance of undisguised and shameless re- 
pudiation ever since 1842 on state bonds 
issued in 1829 and 1839. The debt of Min- 
nesota is in no better predicament. Her 
“state railroad bonds” to the amount of 
$2,275,000 have been outstanding ever since 
1858; and, although Judge Dillon, of the 
United States Circuit Court, has held that 
the bonds constitute a valid claim against 
the state, the people have occupied the atti- 
tude of repudiators for about sixteen years. 
Missouri, whose name does not appear on 
the above list, but whose debt amounts to 
$20,858,000, is, nevertheless, gulity of a 
quasi-repudiation in refusing to pay gold 
on her bonds, notwithstanding this mode 
of payment was expressly stipulated in the 
contract. Indiana, not mentioned in the 
above schedule, compromised with her 
bondholders in’ 1846, making part payment 
in state stock and giving Wabash and Erie 
Canal stock for the balance to the amount 
of $7,500,000, the legislature declaring at the 
time that it would make no other provision 
for the payment of the debt, and thus forc- 
ing the bondholders to accept its terms or 
do worse. 

The defaults in the other states, which 
constitute far the largest part of the whole 
amount, are just now in the condition of 
financial ambiguity and uncertainty. While 
the obligations are not openly and squarely 
repudiated, the claims of the bondholders, 
as @ general rule, are not recognized in the 
manly and honest manner. The plea of 
poverty, and in some instances of fraudu- 


lent issues, is used to justify delay in seek- | 


ing to make any provision for payment, and 
to force in the end some species of compro- 


mise upon the bondholders. There is no , 


doubt that the most of these states are loaded 
with enormous burdens in proportion to 
their taxable wealth, or that many of them 
have been terribly plundered by official 
rascals; yet there is a law of honor which 
it is their duty and in the end their 
interest to observe. A state bond makes 
the staie a party to a contract, and 
the bondbolder is the other party. Any 
disposition on the part of the state to take 
advantage of the fact that it cannot be sued 
and coerced to payment is an evidence of 
bad faith, ruinous to its public character. 
It is simply knavery in its incipiency, and is 
very likely to develop itself into a finished 
rascality. These defaulting states should 
consult with their bondholders and en- 
deavor to make some honorable arrange. 
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ment, by which all the claims againgt them 
will be ultimately met. They havea future 
before them, and it will be their own fault 
if in less than a quarter of century their 
present embarrassment shall not have Passed 
away. If they cannot pay now, they can 
do so hereafter; and every Principle of 
public honor requires that they should now 
recognize the obligation and provide for 
meeting it to the last dollar at ‘‘ the earliest 
practicable period.” 

The Constitution of the United States, as 
it was before the Eleventh Amendment was 
adopted, gave the holder of a state bond, 
being a resident of another state, the right 
to sue the state in the Federal courts, and 
in this way to enforce the claim. It made 
it impossible for a state to repudiate its 
debts, any more than an individual. The 
amendment took away this right, by declar- 
ing that “the judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit in law or equity commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another state, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state.” We be 
lieve that the amendment ought to be 
amended, so as to place the Constitution 
back again to its original position. he 
Chronicle quotes the language of Reverdy 
Jobnson upon this point, as follows: 

‘“*Tt has often been regretted, and I think 
with good grounds, that such an amend- 
ment was ever made. The consequence 
has been often most unjust to individuals, 
to the cause of justice, and to the interests 
of the states themselves. To the states be- 
cause it has frequently induced them to 
enter into reckless engagements, under the 
confidence that their compliance cannot be 
enforced; and this has frequently resulted 
in injury to their reputation, as well as in 
wrong to the citizen.” 

As the Constitution now stands, the state 
can bringa suit against acitizen, but no 
citizen can bring a suit against a state, 
Nothing but its public honor binds it, and 
this, as the facts prove, has not in all cases 
been sufficient. If a state chooses to repu- 
diate its obligations, the law of the land 
knows no remedy for the iniquity.  Missis 
sippi did thus choose in 1842, and she ba 
thus chosen ever since. Minnesota has 
made thesame choice, and still adheres 
it. In order to prevent such evils, the 
Constitution of the United States should 
place the repudiation of state obligations 
among tbe things prohibited to state pow- 
er, or give to the Federal judiciary a juris 
diction that will secure the same end. This 
is quite as important as it is to forbids 
state to pass any law “impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts.” 





MORE ABOUT CREEDS. 


Ly a recent issue of this paper we quoted 
a note from “A Layman” who proposed 
the following creed as one upon which the 
whole Christisn world could unite: 

We believe in God. 

‘© We believe in Christ, and desire to fol- 

low his holy example and be governed in 
our lives by his spirit.” 
To this we replied that if men and women 
are to unite in Christian work they need to 
have a little better understanding of what 
is fundamental Christian truth tban is far 
nished by this statement. Our correspond. 
evt returns to the subject with the follow 
ing inquiries: 

“Ts not a belief in God and belief in Christ 
the very foundation of ‘ fundamental Christian 
truth ’? 

‘Is not a desire to follow the example of 
Christ and to be governed in our lives by his 
spirit the foundation and moving causé of all 
true Christian work ? 

“Ts it necessary, in order that ‘men and 
women should unite in Christian work,’ that 
their understanding of al Christian truth 
should be embodied in their creed ?”’ fd 

Certainly the beliefs that ‘‘A Layman ‘ 
mentions are foundations of Christian do¢ 
trine, but they are not the only founds- 
tions. It is quite necessary, for example 
if Christians are to work together, that they 
should bave some sort of unders ; 
about the buman nature and its needs. I 
they work, they work for men, and 
cannot work intelligently and harmon! 
unless they are agreed as to what is the 
root of the trouble with men. Those who 
believe that sin is only unlucky org wn § 
tlon—in other words, that there 18 20 ” 
thing as sin—cannot very well unite ip 
bors for the conversion of men with ‘how 
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aS 
who believe that sin is a moral disease avd 
that it requires & spiritual remedy. Two 
doctors cannot work together for the res- 
toration of # patient unless they agree as 
to what ails him. 
fo, too, it ts hardly possible that there 
should be any genuine co-operation in 
Cbristian work between those who believe 
fn prayer and those who do not, and there 
are plenty of those who would readily ac- 
cept “A Layman’s” creed, and yet would 
deny that prayer is anything more than a 
mental gymnastic. On the whole, we are 
inclined to stick to our position. Long, 
theological, polemical creeds we heartily 
abbor; yet it seems to us that the creed 
ought to present some intelligible and prac- 
tical basis for Christian work. 
Another correspondent, writing from 
Minnesota, gives usa bit of bis own ex. 
ce on the subject, in a letter so naive- 
ly put that we cannot do better than print 
ft all: 
“Jn late numbers of THe INDEPENDENT ] 
have read one or two short creeds. I would 
like to send you the form I like best, witha 
Nttle of my experience. Ijoined the church 
when I was a child, assenting to the creed be- 
cause I was expected to and thought that was 
what I ought to do, and not because I intelli- 
gently believed it. I don’t remember now 
anything definite about the creed, except that 
ft required, as @ general summing up of truth, 
abelief in the doctrine of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, a book [ was not familiar 
with, but supposed was all right. AsI grew 
older, it troubled me to think I had solemnly 
affirmed my belief in things I knew so little 
about, though they might be true enough. | 
felt in a false position, and that through others’ 
fault more than my own I had done that 
which I ought not to have done. When] 
came out to this new country, and found it de 
drable to join the church here, I thought it a 
good time to start fresh, with not even a form 
which might hinder me from following after 
thetruth. So I told the pastor here just how 
Istood, and asked to be (and was) received by 
the church on the following creed, which I ac- 
cept with my whole heart, 


“‘T believe that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, and that whosoever be- 
yieveth on him shall not perish, but shall have 
everlasting life; and I, being a sinner, do be, 
lieve in him, and purpose always to live as 
shall please him who loved me and gave him- 
self for me.’ 

“T took a letter of dismission from the 
eburch to which I had belonged ip the usual 
way, but defined my position as I have said.” 

This creed leaves out some things which 
we should want to put in; but there can 
be no doubt, we are sure, that the man 
who heartily accepts and faithfully lives by 
jtisa true Christian. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tas Sunday question is again before the pub- 
lic, “Sacred”? concerts on Sunday evening, 
fa which the devotional melodies of Don Gio- 
vanni have been mingled with solemn strains 
from La Grande Duchesse have been alarmingly 
frequent of late; and now the theaters, from 
the Old Bowery up, are opening their doors for 
the delectation of those crowds of Sunday 
Pleasure-seekers for whom Dr. Fulton is too 
moist and Dr. Talmage too dry. Against this 
sudden irraption of Continental customs the 
conservatism of the community has risen up in 
adetermined protest. The pulpits, of course, 
have been hurling their denunciations right 
and left; sometimes, as it seems to us, sadly 
missing the mark. The opposition to the 
movement which is based upon the theory that 
all dramas are vile and all actors vicious is one 
from which we beg to be counted out, Noth- 
ing is gained for any good cause by such indis- 
criminate censure. Nevertheless, we desire to 
stand just as firmly as anybody for a quiet Sun- 
day. We do not believe in Sunday on the Eu- 
ropean plan. A day of rest is what the com- 
munity needs; not a day of riot. President 
Hopkins, in his address before the Evangelical 
ae. said; 

“It is ascertained by adequate induction. 
rough observations end éxperiuiente “eare. 
ly made and long continued, that both men 
, animals will have better health and live 
= ie do more work ani do it better, if 
tents — day in seven than if they work 








On this ground the state has a right to enforce 
“quiet Sunday. The health of the people is 
oe Supreme law and the health of the people 
Promoted by aquiet Sunday. The traditional 
Porttan observance has been relaxed somewhat, 
‘ may well be; but the Parisian Sunday is 
ome every way than the Puritan, and the 
People Of America are not, we trust, going 
‘Over from the extreme of Sabbsterian 





asceticism tothe other and more dangerous 
extreme of Sunday dissipation. 





Rev. Dr. Fieup has been editor and pub- 
lisher of The Bvangelist for a fifth of a century, 
and in the last week’s issue of that excellent 
peper he takes a retrospective review of his 
twenty years of editorial labors, during which 
great changes have taken place in the press of 
this city and many of the prominent contem- 
Porartes of Dr. Field have long ago ceased 
from their labors. He says: 

“The partner with whom be was first asso- 

ciated has long been sleeping in the grave. 
Tas INDEPENDENT has changed editors three or 
four times. Dr. Leavitt, who was for some 
years editor of The Evangelist and afterward 
aided to establish Toe INDEPENDENT, has but 
lately passed away. The Morses, who founded 
The , and Mr. A. P, Cumings, who was 
ong associated with them, all are gone. So 
many and rapid have been these changes that 
at the end of these twenty years the present 
writer finds himself the oldest editor connected 
with the religious press in this city, with the 
singie exception of Dr. S. Ireneus Prime. Dr. 
Bright, of Framiner, though an older man, 
came to this city and entered upon hie editorial 
life here a year later. 

“In the daily eons the changes have been 

equally great. The men who were the found- 
ers of the leading journals have almost all dis- 
appeared from the scene—David Hale, Gerard 
Hallock, James Gordon Bennett, Horace 
Greeley, Henry J. Raymond, James R. Spauld- 
ing, and James Brooks. One alone, William 
Cullen Bryant—clarum et venerabile nomen—re- 
mains.” 
It is rather surprising that Doctor Field should 
omit the mention of so prominent an editor as 
James Watson Webb, the former editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer, who is still a resident in 
New York, though no longer connected with 
the press; but still more strange that, in men- 
tioning James Brooks, late editor of The 
Express, he should not remember Erastus 
Brooks, who is still the editor of that paper of 
which he was the associate editor for more 
than thirty years. But these are not the only 
last roses of Dr. Field’s editorial summer. 
There is Charles A. Dana, the vigorous editor 
of The Sun, who was associate editor of The 
Tribune before Dr. Field assumed charge of 
The Evangelist; and Parke Godwin, who isa 
hearty literary worker, was assistant editor of 
The Evening Post long before Doctor Field’s 
entrance upon his editorial career. 


PRESIDENT Situ, of Dartmouth, demurs to 
the assertion of The Congregationalist that 
Unitarians and Congregationalists are ‘‘ com- 
ing together.” He wants to know which of 
several cardinal points of doctrine marking the 
differences between the two bodies has been 
abandoned by the Congregationalists or ac- 
cepted by the Unitarians. Our opinion is that 
the ‘‘coming together” has been not 60 much 
in any definite renunciation on one side or any 
conscious acceptance of new dogmas on the 
other; tut in a gradual modification on both 
sides of the philosophical grounds of doctrine, 
We do not think that the differences are re- 
moved or that any organic union between the 
two denominations is imminent; but we cer- 
tainly think that the old bitterness is giving 
place to a better understanding and a genuine 
fellowship, and we are sorry for any attempt 
to hinder such 8 consummation. In the mean- 
time, we propose speedily to give Dr. Smith 
some of the facts which show this tendency, 
which have been sought out and set in order 
for us by one of the editors of The Congregation- 
alist. 


Tus Rev. 8. M. Campbell, D.D., writes to the 
Rochester Democrat concerning the doctrine of 
infant damnation, as follows: 


“T was born in the Presbyterian Church, and 
have had considerable acquaintance with its 
literature, its ministry, its theological profess- 
ors, and its representative mén; and I never 
saw book, pamphlet, newspaper, printed ser- 
mon, or any document whatever, whether 
ancient or recent, which we recognize as repre- 
sentative or authoritative, which uttered the 
doctrine in question ; neither did I ever know 
a minister, elder, deacon, church officer, Sab- 
bath-school superintendent, teacher, or private 
member in the Presbyteriau Church that ever 

ave me the the least reason to suppose that he 
held any such doctrine. On the contrary, it 
bas been repudiated and denied and denounced 
asa slander, from my earliest recollection, by 
all our people.” 
The Rev. James B. Shaw, D.D., concurs in the 
above statement. So far as it refers to the 
members of the Presbyterian Church in this 
age it is undoubtedly true. No one accuses 
modern Presbyterians of believing in the dam- 
nation of infants. So far as the Presbyterian 
creed is concerned it is, perhaps, possible to 
put upon that an interpretation which does not 
admit the doctrine. It is true, however, and 
history makes it abundantly clear, that many 
of those who assisted in forming the creed did 
believe in the doom of little children; and 
when they said that “‘elect infants dying in in- 
fancy” are saved they meant that there were 
infants not elect who died in infancy and who 
were damned. But Dr. Campbell says that he 
has never met in his reading with any docu- 
ment whatever, whether ancient or recent, 
which we [Presbyterians] recognize as repre- 
sentative Gr authoritative, which uttered the 





doctrine in question.” Of course, no docu- 
ment except the Confession of Faith is ‘‘au- 
thoritative,” and there may be some difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes a “ repre- 
sentative” utterance. We presume, however, 
that Calvin would be fairly entitled to rank as 
a representative Presbyterian, and we, there- 
fore, call the attention of Drs. Campbell and 
Shaw to this quotation from Calvin, and re- 
spectfully ask them to say whether or not it 
utters the doctrine of infant damnation : 

“For, inasmuch as the conditions of birth 
and death were alike to infants who died in 
Sodom and those who died in Jerusalem, and 
there was no difference in their works, why will 
Christ at the last day separate some to stand 
at his right hand, others at his left? Who will 
not adore this wonderful judgment of God, 
whereby it comes to pass that some are born 
at Jerusalem, whence seon they pass to a better 
life; whilst Sodom, the gates of the lower re- 
gions, receives others at their birth ?”’—De 
MHterna Dei Predestinatione, Tom. VIII, 611. 


THe sudden death of Mayor Havemeyer in 
his room in the City Hall, on Monday last, was 
a melancholy termination of his official career, 
which would have ended on the last day of the 
year. He was a hale man, apparently, and 
his death was altogether unexpected. Its 
suddenness causes respectful silence to the 
errors of an official career which was dis- 
appointing to his friends and a check to 
the cause of municipal reform, in whose in- 
terests he was elected to the chief magistracy 
of the city. But it is to be remembered of 
Mayor Havemeyer that, however freely his 
public acts have been criticised, no one has 
ever ventured even to hint ata lack of integ- 
rity in his office, and it is no small thing to say 
of any man connected with our municipal 
affairs that he was strictly honest in his inten- 
tions, however mistaken he may have been in 
his judgment. 


Tue New York Times says that “‘if the 
President were to remove’’ Attorney-General 
Williams, “ and put in hés place some great 
lawyer, who p< d the confidence of the 
people, we believe that he would do much for 
the Republican party, and, what is of greater 
consequence, would render a substantial serv- 
ice to the whole country.” We have already 
expressed and now reiterate the same opinion. 
The plain truth is, Mr. George H. Williams is 
not, never was, and never will be the man for 
the place. As an official legal adviser he is 
not a safe man for the President totrust in the 
matters concerning which he has occasion 
specially to consult him. Intensely partisan, 
impetuous and hasty in his opinions, never 
more than asecond-rate lawyer, with a judicial 
record when on the bench showing no con- 
spicuous ability, and with an official record in 
his present position marked by the grossest 
blunders, he is not the proper person to be at 
the head of the Department of Justice. His 
mistakes, adopted by the President, especially 
in dealing with the Southern question, consti- 
tute one of the prominent reasons for the re- 
cent disaster of the Republican party. This 
question and that of finance are now the two 
great questions in respect to which the coun- 
sels of the ablest and best men of the country 
are needed In the Administration. 





Governor Houston, the recently-eleoted 
governor of Alabama, in his inaugural message 
said: 

‘*With a firm determination to respect and 

maintain my oath of office, which shall bea 
seal to my conscience, I unhesitatingly under- 
take to perform such duties as it imposes, and 
will regard it as one of my highest and most 
sacred obligations to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed and the rights of all citizens, 
without regard io raee, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, duly guarded and protected.” 
This sounds the keynote for the solution of 
the Southern problem, whether in Republican 
or Democratic hands. It is the business of the 
states themselves, in obedience to the Consti- 
tution, to solve this problem of equal rights as 
between the two races, and no less so at the 
South than at the North. Let the states do 
their duty as the Constitution requires, and the 
General Government will have nothing to do 
and no right to interfere with their local admin- 
istrations, It is only when they fail that it has 
any right of action at all. Itis best for both 
races that, so far as individual offenses are 
concerned, over which Congress has no jurisdic- 
tion, the protection of equal rights should be 
left to the states themselves. It is high time 
for the General Government to stop sll at- 
tempts to administer their police powers. 





Tue returns on the woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the constitution of Michigan show 
86,000 votes in favor of the amendment and 
126,000 against it. The measure is defeated by 
a@ majority of 90,000. About one-quarter of 
the voters in Michigan, as this result shows, 
favor giving the ballot to woman, while about 
three-quarters are opposed to it. Had the vote 
been taken twenty years ago, the probability is 
that the proportionate majority against the 
proposition would have been much larger. 
There is no doubt that the suffrage movement 


in favor of women has been making constant 
progress for years. past; and, es we think, 
there Ja no doubt that it will continue this 
progress. It can afford to wait tiil the public 
mind of some state, perhaps more than one, is 
ready for the trial ; and then the question will 
be put to a practical test. The results of that 
test will contribute largely to determine ita 
future. In the meantime let the discussion 
go on and the argument on both aides be fully 
heard. This is the way in which the American 
people settle all public questions. 





Tue Woman’s Tempérance Union of Chieago, 
of which Miss Frances E. Willard is president, 
has begun a systematic attempt to enlighten 
and convince its public. Its sole reliance is 
unon moral instrumentalities and it is taking 
hold of them as though it really believed in 
them. Not by grog-shop crusades, but by 
spreading information concerning the evils 
of intemperance, by organizing ‘*anti-treat 
leagues”—a good idea—by securing the estab- 
lishment of temperance coffee-rooms, and by 
bringing the truths of the Gospel of Christ 
home to the hearts of the victims of evil habit, 
they are carrying on their work. There is no 
nobler work to be done and no better way of 
doing it. Only let the Union be sure of all its 
facts and refrain from putting in ctrrency 
those stale fictions upon which temperance re- 
formers have been too willing to depend; and 
at the same time be careful that in its efforts 
for the reclamation of drunkards it does not 
lose sight of the fact that drunkenness is not 
only a misfortune, but asin. Truth and love 
are mighty and will prevail ; but the truth must 
be true and the love must not be a foolish sen- 
timentalism. 


Ws would gladly, if we could, find space for 
the whole of a letter of thanks addressed to us 
by the Brownville (Col.) Lyceum for publish- 
ing one of ‘‘H. H.’s’’ Colorado Letters in 
which she speaks of the need of books for that 
mining community. The committee of the 
Lyceum say: 

‘““We desire to send to you our sincere 

thanks for the kindness you have shown by 
publishing in your journal the letter’of ‘ H. 
H.” relative to her visit to the Terrible Mine 
and to the formation of the Brownville Lyceum. 
At the same time they would ask yon to insert 
these few lines in your next issue, as they 
think it the best method of thanking those 
who have so soon answered to the call of ‘ H. 
H.’; and more particularly have the commit 
tee to thank that lady for what she has done, 
as her letter to you has been the means of get- 
ting much assistance which otherwise we 
should never have had. And I might here say 
that the readers of your paper have sent up- 
ward of one hundred volumes to Mr. H. F. 
Lampshire for the Lyceum library, besides 
numerous monthly magazines and otber period- 
icals.” 
The committee add that if all the donors heve 
not received personal letters of ackncwledge 
ment the omission has been unintentional. 
Readers of ‘‘H. H.s’’ graphic letters will not 
forget that Brownville, the home of the men 
employed in the Terrible Mine, is a hamlet of 
two hundred inhabitants. In Colorado hurt- 
ful places of amusement are not rare. A place 
that was innocent or even useful was wanted, 
and these miners determined to put up« build- 
ing and organize a lyceum, the object of 
which, says the committee in the communica- 
tion quoted from above, should be: “1. Mutual 
improvement. 2. Amusement. 3. To provide 
a place for men to pass their leisure time; the 
lyceum to have a reading-room, library, min- 
etal collection, ‘and probably free educational 
classes.”’ Finding thomselves unable to provide 
the whole expense, the miners not being rich, 
and some of them having large families de- 
pendent upon them, they were glad to be liber- 
ally aided by miners not far off and by friends 
in the neighborhood of Georgetown. With 
commendable pride in their success thus far 
the committee go on to say: 


“ We have now nearly got the lyceum built. 
It isa building 25 by 40 feet and will cos, 
about $1,000. Of this sum the committee have 
collected or got promised about $600 and hope 
to be able to obtain the balance, so that the 
building may be clear of debt this fall. 

“Several bave promised to give their aid in 
establishing free educational classes during 
the winter months, so that the boys and girls 
of the neighborhood may not be neglected 
during that time, when there is no public 
school open at the sehoothouse situate near 
Silver Plume and disiic? 4 out a mile from 
Brownville. 


“The books that haye ‘+ - “ceived and 
which I might say ave Gucy . ing will be 
thost useful in starting the library). ind it is the 


wish of all here that, should any 0: those who 
have rendered azsistance to the lyceum, either 
by sending books or other donations, ever 
come to Georgetown, Colorado, that they will 
visit Brownville and its lyceum. Once more, 
on bebalf of the committee and other mem- 
bers, I thank ‘H. H.’ and all those who have 
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sevt books or periodicals, and hope that others 
will follow their example, as many bands make 
light work.” 


The communication of the committee having 
been sent by us to “H. H.,” she adds her 
thanks as follows: 


* To those who have sent books to the Georgetown 
Miners: 


** Dear Friends :—I cannot resist the impulse 
to add my thanks to those of the Lyceum Com” 
mittee for the books you have sent to the 
miners. That you have responded so quickly 
to my call makes me feel that you are my 
friends, as well as friends of the miners, and 1 
thank you warmly. Probably each book that 
is sent will be read by at least one hundred 
persons. Suppose the reading takes twenty- 
four hours, there are over three months of en- 
joyment provided by each book. Re Rg 


Lorp Actox, whose letter in relation to 
Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto on the Vatican de- 
eree is now attracting so much attention, is a 
aewphew of Cardinal Acton and a son of an 
[talian admiral, formerly in the service of the 
King of Naples. His mother was the daughter 
of an Italian duke and the first wife of the pres- 
ent Earl Granville. Though an Italian in reali- 
ty, he is stilla British subject and inherited 
the title of a baronet, but was recently elevated 
to the peerage by Mr. Gladstone. He came to 
New York in the suite of the Earl of Ellesmere, 
when thst nobleman represented his sovereign 
at our first great International Exposition. He 
was then simply Sir John, but he is nowa baron. 
His liberal views are the more remarkable from 
his Italian birth and associations. It isa notable 
circumstance that, while the recent converts to 
Rome are among the most vehement support- 
ers of the Vatican, the representatives of the 
old English Catholic families range themselves 
on the side of Mr. Gladstone. To Lord Acton 
can now be added the names of Petre and Ca- 
moys, who represent the most ancient noble 
families of England who have not abandoned 
the faith of their ancestors. It looksasthough 
a very respectable beginning had been made 
toward an Old Catholic organization in En- 
gland, and the circumstance of Lord Acton 
having beens pupil of Doctor Dollinger gives 
the greater reason for thinking so. 


Monsrenor Carat is frank enough to say in 
ois reply to Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
Catholic peers ‘“‘ that the ecclesiastical power 
is superior to the civil and defines the limit of 
one and the other.” This is an express admis- 
sion of what Mr. Fitzjames Stephen asserted 
and what Archbishop Manning would have 
been glad enough to deny in their recent con- 
troversy. It is an unqualified statement of the 
supremacy of the Church over the state. The 
state, it is admitted, has a certain jurisdiction, 
as well as the Church, and within its own 
realm each is supreme; but the Church 
alone has the right to decide what are the 
_ Hmits of the jurisdiction of each and the 
state must pt the d A and B pos- 
sess and occupy a certain field. It is ad- 
mitted by both that A owns one side of it and 
that B owns the other side; but the boundary 
is not fixed, and A insists that to him alone 
belongs the right of determining where the 
line runs and how much of the field he shall 
cultivate. This exactly illustrates the rela- 
tions between the Roman Catholic Church and 
the state, according to Monsignor Capel's 
doctrine. The issue thus presented was 
raised by the Vatican Council, and every gov- 
ernment in Christendom is now forced to meet 
it. It is quite true that the occupants of such 
a field may exercise so much forbearance that 
no conflict shall arise between them; but that 
is not the ordinary course of human nature. 





Hens is a hint or two for occasional contrib- 
utors, especially such as are not sure that they 
are well known to the editor. 

1. If you want your manuscript sent back, 
enclose with it an envelope addressed to your- 
self, having stamps partly attached. Do not 
crowd the envelope in, but double it up and 
place it conspicuously, so that it will not be 
thrown away in the haste of opening the mail. 

2. Do not put your communication and your 
letter about it in separate envelopes. Send 
them together. 

8. Put your name and address at the top of 
the first page. Don’t fail; for the manuscript 
may get separated from your letter and we may 
not know who sent it. 

4 Never roll your manuscript. That is 
atrocious. Never fold ten sheets separately. 
That is more so, Fold them all together, and, 
if convenient, tack the left upper corner of the 
sheets together. 

5. Pay honest postage. Sending by book 
postage is stealing. 

6. Write your manuscript legibly with good 
bleck ink. 


++eeWe regard The Times as one of the ablest 
and very best of the metropolitan journals. It 
is well conducted in every department and Is 
Gaily growing im popularity. Im ite business 
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maregement we regardit asa model newspaper. 
During a recent visit to its immense press- 
room, we were astonished at the perfection 
of all its machinery. It is capable of doing 
more work per hour than any other journal in 
New York. Asanewspaper The Times is an 
honor to the city and nation and its financial 
success has been all that could be desired. 


eee The friends of Professor Lowell will be 
as much gratified to learn that he has had the 
very high compliment paid him of being 
offered by the Government the post of minister 
to Russia as they will be pleased to learn that 
he has declined the honor. There are plenty 
of good men who might represent us at St. 
Petersburg with credit and who would 
be giad to go there; but there are 
so few who could fill the place at Cambridge 
he has so long occupied that it would bes 
great pity to ran the risk of finding a suitable 
successor. Weregret to learn that one of the 
reasons for his declining the position of our 
representative at the court of the Czar is the 
fll health of a member of his family. As Mr. 
Lowell has never been a politician and has not 
hesitated to express adverse opinions on the 
Administration in his recent poems, the offer 
to him by the President is all the more credit- 
able on both sides. 

....Mr. Jonathan Sturges, one of the best 
known of the old merchants of New York, died 
at his resfdence in this city on Saturday night, 
at the age of 73, after an illness of four days, 
He had been prominent in nearly all the lead- 
ing enterprises connected with the growth of 
New York for the past thirty years. He was 
president of the Union Leagus Clubin 1863 
and has been a liberal patron of our native 
artists and the friend and associate of our an- 
thors. He was on intimate terms with Mr. 
Bryant, and on the 80th birthday of the vener- 
able author of “Thanatopsis,’’ last month, 
made the presentation address to him on behalf 
of the members of the Century Club. Mr. Sturges 
was a native of Connecticut, but had lived in 
New York more than fifty years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Reformed church on the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and 29th street. 


...-Father Burke told a meeting of Roman 
Catholics in London, the other night, that “the 
Church *’ wasin no danger; but ‘‘one thing 
he could tell them, and that was that the state 
and statesmen might be in danger for some 
time. Some one or another might invent 
something or other that would sink at once all 
their ironclads and the artillery in which they 
trusted.”” On the other hand, we beg to as- 
sure Father Burke that ‘some one or another 
may invent something or other” that will 
blow into flinders the new-fangled dogmas in 
which his Church fs trusting. Three parts 
common sense and one part common school 
form an explosive compound that will do that 
little job most effectually. Wait a little and 
see. 

.-.-Professor Patton is the most popular 
divine in Chicago. That was decided at the 
Homeopathic fair in that city the other night, 
when votes enough, at twenty-five ceuts each, 
were cast for him to secure for him an elegant 
set of furniture. Among the other compet- 
itors was Professor Swing, who stood at the 
head of the poll until the last moment, when 
some of the deep purses came tothe rescue 
and gave the prize to Patton. If the disciples 
of Hahnemann like aloes and blue pills in 
their religion, we don’t see why they should 
object to them in their medicine, 

+. The Rev. Joseph Michaud, of St. John, 
N. B., who is a very different man from the one 
of the same name in Paris, has been twice ar- 
rested and thrown into jail for refusing to pay 
his school-tax. Each time he has been released 
on the payment of his fine by somebody else. 
In this energetic way Father Michaud endeay- 
ors to prove Mr. Gladstone’s assertion, that the 
‘sgivil duty and loyalty” of the Roman Catho- 
lic may and often does conflict with his obliga- 
tions to his Church. 


«eeeThe Rey. Samuel W. Duffield, of Ann 
Arbor, whom our readers know as a brilliant 
and independent thinker, has just accepted a 
call to the Eighth Presbyterian church of 
Chicago. More trouble ahead for Professor 
Patton. 

«-»-One of the favorite legends appended to 
“‘deaths”’ in the Philadelphia Ledger is, ‘‘ Gone, 
but not forgotten.”” Isit notsuperfluous irony 
to say that of a person who died only yester- 
day and is not yet buried? 

.--- It is reported that Mr. Pusey, “‘a nephew 
of the famous Regius Professor of Divinity,” is 
the author of “Supernatural Religion,’ which 
Professor Fisher is now reviewing in our 
columns. 

....-Don’t fail to read Mr. Tanner’s article, 
“The Negro and the Election,’”’ on the 2%h 
page. Mr. Tanner has as goad a right as any- 
body to speak for the American negtoes. 

.-.-The citizens of Greenwich, N. J., near 
Bridgeton, burnt up some British tea a hundred 


ears ago last Thursday, and their descendants 
ve just been celebrating the exploit. 





Keligions Sutelligence. 


Iv Professor Tyndall, in prolonging his 
vision beyond the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence, had aiso taken a squint in the 
direction of the Vatican, he might have seen 
that his sevsational utterances at Belfast would 
be seized upon by the Roman Catholics as 
good ground for their claim of separate educa- 
tion, The bishops and archbishops of that 
church in Ireland, under the lead of Cardinal 
Cullen, have just issued an address in which 
they point to Professor Tyndall’s address as a 
sample of what the educational system of En- 
gland is coming to. They characterize his 
doctrine as that of a school of heathen philoso- 
phers who flourished 600 years before Christ, 
“*born of a corrupt Paganism, spurned by the 
great heart of mankind in disgust, angrily re- 
jected as absurd by the very flower of human 
intelligence,’’ and amounting simply to atheism 
and animalism, Such, they say to their fol- 
lowers, is the teaching which your children 
will receive if we send them to schools in 
whose management Protestants are allowed to 
havea voice. Who, they ask, will not save the 
Irish youth “by maintaining for them ina 
Catholic university and in Catholic schools a 
living fountain of Christianeducation?” It is 
not, perhaps, exactly true to say that the doc- 
trines here attributed to Professor Tyndall are 
taught in the public schools either of England 
or of America; but to partisans waiting fora 
“cry” the Belfast speech has proved a god- 
send, and they are making the most of it, 


....A slogular controversy has arisen in the 
West of England from a refusal ofthe dean and 
chapter of Worcester Cathedral to allow the 
use of that edifice for a festival of sacred mu- 
sic. Itappears that about one hundred and 
fifty years ago the three choirs of Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Hereford combined to hold an 
annual festival of music in one of the three 
cathedrals, the festival being thus held once 
every three years in each. The custom has 
been unbroken until this year, when the chap- 
ter of Worcester, to whose cathedral the fes- 
tival comes this year in regular succession, 
have denied the application of its use. Their 
main reason seems to be the “ opinion that 
musical performances which are unconnected 
with any religious service and to which ad- 
mission is given only by purchased tickets, 
should no longer take place in the cathedral.” 
The Times argues in reply to this that there is 
no more sin in admission tickets than in pew 
rent; that the money received is always given 
away in charity ; and that it may be easy to 
connect some religious service with the festi- 
val, as was the custom in the beginning, so as 
to take off the curse, if any curse necessarily 
attaches to singing the praise of God in his 
sanctuary. It seems to us that a cathedral 
which is too good fora service which com- 
bines noble song with a still nobler charity 
is too good for this world and had better be 
cremated right away. 


eseeThe sturdy protest of Dr. Pharcellus 
Church against the intolerance of the Long 
Island Association has been echoed with em- 
phasis by Dr. Alexis Caswell, long president of 
Brown University. Dr. Caswell says: 


“TY ask for no new departure. I plead for a 
modicum of onal liberty. First, if a dis - 
ciple of another ehurch comes to our com- 
munion with a sincere desire to celebrate with us 
the Saviour’s dying love, I would not turn him 
away. I would not withhold from him the con- 
secrated elements. I could not in my con- 
science say to him: ‘Christian Brother, we 
love you dearly in the Lord; but we have no 
room for you here. We want none here but 
such as go with us.’ Let the brother stay, let 
him eat and drink, discerning the Lord’s body, 
and let the blessing of our common Lord be 
upon him ana upon us. Secondly, if a mem- 
ber of a Baptist church should be away from 
his home, and should find himself on a com- 
munion Sabbath worshiping with an Evan- 
gelical church of another name, and should 
feel it a spiritual | ght to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper, let him do so. According to 
my notion of the thing, that is a privilege 
which he bas in Christ Jesus, and I would not 
consent that any man or church shonld de- 
prive him of it. Thirdly, as before stated, I 
would not require assent to close communion 
as acondition of membership.” 


Such are the responses that keep coming to the 
Brooklyn pronunciamento And yet they do 
say that ’twas s famous victory. 

0. The Index persists in accusing Tue In- 
DEPENDENT Of slandering the Rey. E. P. Strick- 
land, who has lately withdrawn from the Bap- 
tist body on account of a change of faith. We 
have certainly no purpose of slandering any- 
body. We simply reported, at first, what his 
Baptist brethren saidabout him. Afterward an 
editorial in The index reported him as denying 
these statements, and we gave him the benefit of 
his denial. The Inder asks why we did not pub- 
lish the documentary evidence which he fur- 
nished of the truth of bis denisl The answer 
is simply ‘that we did not see the documents. 
The editorial in The /ndez about him was clipped 
from the paper and laid upon the desk of the 
editor who wrote the second note concerning 
Mr. Strickland, and what was said about him 
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was based upon that editorial. The documents 
to which The Inder refers were published, we 
infer, in that paper. We have not seen in any 
of the Baptist organs any attempt to dispute 
the genuineness of any such documents, and, 
therefore, we suppose that they must have been 
conclusive. We are by no means inciineg to 
accuse @ man of imposture because he changes 
his religious belief, and are quite willing to take 
the testimony of The Index that Mr. Strick- 
land’s papers prove him innocent of the insin- 
cerity imputed to him. 


eeeThe Congregationalist strongly advocates 
the consolidation of the organs of the several 
Congregational benevolent societies into g 
missionary magazine, in which all the societies 
shall bave space aud representation and which 
shall be conducted by an efficient Manazing 
editor. This was recommended by the New 
Haven Council; but the societies all appear to 
be opposed to the measure. Doubtless there 
would be practical difficulties in the way of 
condacting such a magazine; but, with good 
will on the part of the several secretaries, jt 
could be made, we believe, a very readable and 
useful periodical. If the societies really want 
to reach the public, however, let them hire » 
column or two every month in each of three or 
four religious newspapers that circulate widely 
among Congregationalists. Such an amount 
of space, well filled with crisp paragraphs and 
well-edited news, would cost much less than 
the magazines and be read by ten times ag 
many persons, 


-+«-Queen Victoria has had the temerity to 
partake of the communion in a Scottish Preg. 
byterian church at Balmoral, which calls for 
exclamation points in the Church limes and 9 
savage criticism in a pamphlet edited by Mr, 


’ Littledale. Says the pamphileteer: 


**She is styled Defender of the Faith, We 
should like to know what faith she has ever 
defended, She is officially the supreme gory. 
ernor in temporals of the English Church, 
How is the fulfillment of an office of that na- 
ture compatible with taking the communion in 
the established religion of Scotland, which i 
historically pledged to a covenant for the extir., 
pation of that very prelacy of which the soy. 
ereign is the representative?” 


Is Tozer again let loose ? 


-e»-The continued financial pressure bu 
compelled the American Missionary Associs 
tion to reconsider its pian of sending Rey, & 
M. Cravath, its field secretary, to Africa to ex 
plore the territory near its mission. Thee 
pense is an item to be considered, anditis 
feared that inadequate receipts will soon wn- 
pel the Association to recall some of its labor. 
ers from the South, unless increased contribu 
tions shall bring relief, The condition of the 
South just now is such that a reduction of the 
working force of this Association would be 


most discouraging. We trust the churches 
will not suffer it to take place. 


--.-A notable pastorate has been that of the 
Rev. Dr. Eldridge, of Norfolk, Conp., closed 
on the 8th inst. with a sermon by the Doctor 
on Deut. viii, 2: ‘And thou shalt remember 
all the way which the Lord thy God led thee 
these forty years.” More than forty-two years 
Dr. Eldridge has lived in this obscure bill-town 
of Connecticut, quietly doing a pastor’s work, 
Aman of fine culture, keen wit, and sound 
sense, his influence in the whole region has 
been commanding and his' home has been the 
center of all beautiful and gracious ministries 
for many @ year. 

eoseThe appearance at the meeting of the 
Congregational Union of a fraternal delegatios 
of ministers from other Nonconformist bodies 
is mentioned by the English as an 
unexampled fact in the history of the Union 
It seems curious to American Christians that 
such an expression of fellowship should bes 
novelty in England. 

....Dr. Miner has withdrawn his resignation 
of the Columbus-avenue Universalist church, ia 
Boston, and will remain as its pastor, on a sak 
ary of $6,000. Tufts College must, therefore, 
look for a new president. 


Washington. 


Wasuinaton, Nov. 28th, 1874 

Tue politicians of this vicinity prick up 
their ears with a pleased curiosity at the 
news that some of the more decided inf 
tionists of the West are trying to organize ® 
new party on the basis of an increase of 
currency. This, if the movement really 
included the influential inflationists of botb 
of the old parties, might promise # revolu- 
tion; but so far it does not. However, 
notice that the faith of many of the old 
political leaders in the permanence of 6% 
isting political organizations is weakening, 
and, if Iam not greatly mistaken, the Prev 
ident himself thinks that the next two years 
may witness a total disruption of the twe 
great parties. Such men as Morton, Logst, 
Ferry ef Michigan, and other Repablic® 
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over the destruction of present parties; nor 
would Voorbees and the Western Demo- 
cratic inflationists, if one can believe the 


which are current bere regarding - 


their opinions. Voorhees to-day has a 
kindlier feeling toward a Republican infla- 
tionist than toward an Eastern Democrat 
like Senator Eaton, of Hartford, who advo- 
cates the earliest possible resumption and 
the payment of the national debt in twenty 

rs. When the Senate debate on the 
currency question grew earnest last winter, 
jt.was noticed by all that party lines and 
party feeling were lost; and, in spite of the 
recent Democratic victories, the combined 
Opposition will find it difficult to bang to- 
gether if the old quarrel upon the currency 
is revived. There are strong reasons for a 
compromise on the subject, and the Oppo- 
sition leaders are now at work trying to 
arrange one which will save existing organ- 
{zations from ruin. Spite of his valiant talk 
ip regard to specie payments, there are good 
reasons for believing that Governor-elect 
Tilden will consent to a compromise with 
Western Democrats by which resumption 
may be postponed for years. In short, give 
the Opposition power, and they will tem- 
porize with this question, just as the Repub- 
lican party has done. 

Congressmen and politicians are flocking 
to the Capital and some notable ones have 
already arrived. It is a curious fact, and 
one which bears directly upon the condition 
of parties, that Mr. Stephens, the ex-Vice- 
President of the defunct Southern Confed- 
eracy, the day after bis arrival here, called 
on General Grant and had a long and 
friendly interview with him; and in hiscon- 
versation with friends he speaks approving- 
ly of the President and his general policy. 
He defends his course in Louisiana and in- 
sista that there is nothing terrible in his 
“third-term” aspirations—if he has any. 
This ia a man who comes by the almost 
wanimous vote of a district in Georgia 
which has few Republicans in it, and he, 
even in view of the recent Democratic tri- 
umphs, tells his party friends that if they 
propose to make the issue in 1876 to 
be a personal one—that General Grant 
is an usurper and tyrant, etc.—that 
they will be defeated. He goes further, and 
says that an attempt to show that the Re- 
publican party has knowingly and pur- 
posely violated the Constitution and that it 
is hopelessly corrupt will end in failure, I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Stephens is 
right and that he gives sound advice to his 
Democratic friends; but they will proba- 
bly decline to take it. The extremists of 
any party usually come to the surface, and 
ere long the country will receive lectures 
upon patriotism and honesty from states- 
men like Fernando Wood and Daniel Voor- 
hees! 

Washington has spent its Thanksgiving 
in peace. It was said that-the President 
would go down into Virginia to eat his tur- 
key and cranberry sauce with Col. Mosby; 
but we had not that bit of gossip to pleas- 
antly excite us, for the President remained 
with us. The trial of the conspirators in 
the “Safe Burglary Case” was finished 
Wednesday evening, butthe jury were out 


over Thanksgiving Day. The suspense 


over the verdict was better than no excite- 
ment; but it was,on the whole, a very quiet 
day here and it was exquisitely beautiful. 
Early in the week the eminent architect, 
Mr. Mullett, resigned his place as supervisiog 
architect of the Treasury Department; and 
the event caused much talk in all circles, for 
Mullett is a noted character and the manner 
of bis going off piqued curiosity. The new 
Secretary of the Treasury insisted that the 
control of the expenditures of the Treasury 
buildings, including Maullett’s workshop, 
thould be placed with the Chief Clerk, ac- 
cording tolaw. The architect refused to 
submit, got very angry with his chief, 
offered his resignation, and it was instantly 
accepted. There was quite a flurry in the 
departments, and even the country heard 
the noise of the quarrel. It is said that the 
architect was honest, but he was abomina- 
bly extravagant in his plans and the severest 
“eritics have never been satisfied with the 
Work he turns out It is showy, costly, 
but not always in good taste, and it is a 
to the country that he is out of 
Office. That is to say, if Mr. Bristow has 
890d sense to select a better maa for 


inflationists would not sorrow inconsolably | 
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‘} wealth~our national architecture should 


| be inferior, and that Congress hands over 
its sculpture to “* Vinnie Ream” and its 
painting to men like Powell. . 

D. W. B. 


Publisher's Degurtment. 


Tne best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 














YANKEE Notions AND Toys mar be very 
nice things for the children to play with, 
but Coe’s Cough Balsam will cure them of 
Croup, Coughs, and Colds, and should 
always be on hand, ready for immediate 
use. Itis an excellent remedy and very 


popular, 
meg 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS, 


Tue GorHAM Company, Silversmiths, of 
No. 1 Bond street, New York (established 
1881), offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 





CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 
Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, etc., etc., 
cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR 
ICE WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the 
hands soft in all weather. See that you get 
HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all druggists. Price 


25 cents. Manufactured only by HEGEMAN 
& Co., New York. 





IN SEARCH OF TASTEFUL NOVEL- 
TIES, 


Mr. James McCreEery, the senior part- 
ner of the eminent dry goods house of 
James McCreery & Co., sailed for Liver- 
pool on Wednesday last, in the steamer 
“Java.” Mr. McCreery goes abroad 
in the interest of his business, and we 
may expect that when he returns he will 
have many noveltics in dry goods to ex- 
hibit as the result of his trip. During his 
absence, which will be for several months, 
he will visit different parts of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Austria, in the search for 
novel, tasteful, and rich goods. 





POPULAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Durine the four weeks ending Oct. 21st 
the Fairbanks Scale Company manufac- 
tured 4,609 scales, including 392 railroad, 
hay, and stock scales—an average of over 
one hundred and ninety scales for each work- 
ing day. Notwithstanding the dull times 
with manufacturers, the business of this 
company has very largely increased during 
the present year, which indicates the grow- 
ing popularity their scales have with the 
public. 





EE 
HATS, CAPS, AND FURS. 

At Warnock’s, the hat, cap, and fur 
store, 519 Broadway, may now be found a 
grand display of new and fashionable 
goods adapted to the season. The stock 
embraces everything that is fresh and 
desirable in the market and is offered at 
fair prices. In the fur department may be 
found the choicest goods in muffs, tippets, 
sealskin sacks, etc.—all got up in the best 
atyle. This is one of the oldest and most 
popular establishments of its class in the 
city and is-every way worthy of its popu- 
larity and extensive patronage. 





Haney BrorueErs, of 136 State Street, 
Chicago, whose advertisement appears else- 
where, are among the most extensive Book 
Publishers and Booksellers in the West. 
Their apecialties embrace both School and 
Subscription Books, in which lines they 
claim to offer very superior advantages to 
purchasers. Hadley’s Lessons in Language 
and Lee and Hadiey’s English Grammar 
are proving immensely popular and meet- 
ing with an extensive sale. 

cm 

Leapme Puysicrans prescribe Milk of 
Magnesia for Sour Stomach, Sick Head- 
ache, Indigestion, etc., and as a safe and 
excellent medicine for children and females. 





No family should be without it 





GAS FIXTURES AND BRONZES. 


One of the largest and most popular es- 
tablishments in the City of New York is 
that of Henry T. Cox & Co., importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers in Gas Fixtures, 
Real Bronzes, Mantle Clocks, Parlor Orna- 
ments, etc. They have also on exhibition 
and sale a magnificent stock of Glass Chan- 
deliers, of the newest designs, imported 
for the very best city trade. The immense 
holiday stock now offered by this highly 
respectable firm is worthy of general in- 
spection. Every article seems to be abso- 
lately perfect in design and workmanship, 
and the whole stock presents attractions 
marvelous to behold. Indeed, this store is 
in itself a perfect museum of select curi- 
osities in its special line. This house is one 
of the oldest and most prosperous in the 
city, and it has built up its large trade by 
offeriog only the best goods at fair prices 
and in always giving personal attention to 
their customers. Houses of this class, con- 
ducted by such reliable men, are an honor 
to the city. 4 





WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


THERE has not for along time appeared 
a picture which has attracted so much at- 
tention ag the one that is to be seen in the 
window of J. H. Jobnston, the Jeweler, on 
the corner of Broome street and the 
Bowery. It represents an old gentleman 
deeply absorbed looking in a window, and 
holding carelessly behind him a freshly- 
lighted cigar, from which a bright-eyed, 
quick-witted little boot-black is stealing a 
smoke. It is called ‘‘ Taking Advantage 
of the Situation,” and the whole make-up 
of the picture is capitally conceived and 
splendidly executed. They have sold 
readily up to the present time for $3 each; 
but when we tell our readers that Mr. 
Jobnston has decided to present every 
holiday customer with a copy of his beauti- 
ful picture we will not attempt to predict 
the number of our friends who will “ take 
advantage. of the situation” at once, and 
we have no doubt that the splendid assort- 
ment of Watches, Jewelry, Silver Ware, 
and Silver-Plated Goods at 150 Bowery 
will be greatly depleted before New Years. 

We know Mr. Johnston personally and 
take pleasure in calling attention to him 
and his business, Our readers at adistance 
would do well to send for a price-list. 





THE VICTOR SEWING MACHINE. 


Amone the many sewing machines now 
claiming the attention of the public the 
“Victor” is entitled to s prominent 
place. We have taken occasion several 
times to refer to the merits of this sewing 
machine, and we again ask our readers to 
consider some of the points in which the 
manufacturers of the Victor claim that it is 
superior to many other machines. The 
shuttle has but one slot to put the thread 
through, and is, therefore, very easily 
threaded; and, as the tension is obtained 
simply by the thread passing through two 
disks, which are loosened or tightened by 
turning a single nut, the operator has a 
perfect control of the tension, and, more- 
over, the tension must remain the same from 
the full tothe empty bobbin. The bobbin 
is carried to and fro, as if in a hand, which 
prevents friction, and from the peculiar 
sbape of the carrier the shuttle is thrown 
close to the needle, and any missing stitches 
are thus positively prevented. The needle 
of the Victor is self-setting, and it is 
claimed to be impossible to seta needle 
wrongin any way. The friction between 
the parts is so elight that a single 
thread of No. 10 cotton will drive 
the machine while sewing through ten 
thicknesses of cotton cloth; and, therefore, 
it is plain that very little power is required 
to drive it, which is a very great ad- 
vantage over some of the hard-running 
machines. There are other points in which 
it is claimed the Victor is superior to all 
others, but we have not the space to enumer- 
ate them. The Company’s office is at 54 
East 10th street, near Broadway, and any 
one can test the truth of what we ‘say by a 
persoual examination. 








Tx best is the cheapest. Buy DEVUE'S 
BRILLIANT OIL The safest and best 





oi in the world. 
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ALEXANDER FRorainenam & Company, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St, invest from $50 to 
$500 in Privileges on any Stock dealt in at 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange. Such invest- 
menis generally pay, without further risk, 
many times their amount in profits. We 
advise all desiring to invest to do so through 
this house. Send for their circular. It well 
repays reading, 


rR 
KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
from Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through 
Central Kansas and all its important cities 
and towns; through the finest Farmiog and 
Grazing Lands in America; reaches Colora- 
do, with its Charming Climate, its celebrated 
Hot, Warm, and Cold Soda, Sulpbur, and 
Chalybeate Springs,Perpetual Snow-Capped 
Mountain Summits, 14,000 feet high ; Mag- 
nificent Waterfalls and Cascades; Pleasaot 
Days and Cool Nights. Colorado has the 
most desirable climate for invalids, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the New World. Its 
climate is a sure cure for Asthma, etc., and 
hasa wondertul effect on those predisposed 
to pulmonary affections. Colorado produces 
the finest Beef and Flour in the United 
States ; has valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, and Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting 
and Fishing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, ete. 
Only line running Pullman Cars to Denver. 
Circulars and all information cheerfully 
sent by addressing General Passenger Agent 
Kansas Pacific Railway, Kansas City. 





Mr. J. R. Terry, of Union Square, 
offers for the holidays an elegant assort- 
ment of beautiful furs of all kinds and at 
low prices. Wecan cheerfully advise any 
of our readers who may need furs to give 
Messrs. Terry & Co. acall before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 





We direct special attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Cincinnati Gazette, appear- 
ing in another column. It is the leading 
newspaper of the West, and unusual induce. 


menis are being offered to subscribers for 
1875. 





Hotmay PRESENTS.—See the elegant stock 
of Embroidered Slippers and Shoes for wed. 
ding receptions, etc., at J. & J. Blater’s Shoe 
Stores, Broadway, two doors below 14th 
street, and 1141 Broadway, northwest corner 
of 26th street. 





Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL InstrtvTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulpbur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-fhermal Baths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronio dis 
eases described in their circular. 


MODERN WOMEN. 


It is a sad commentary upon our boasted 
civilization that the women of our times 
have degenerated in health and physique 
until they are Hterally a race of invalids— 
pale, nervous, feeble, and back-achy, with 
only here and there a few noble exceptions 
in the persons of the robust, buxom ladies 
characteristic of the sex in days gone by. 
By a very large experience, covering a 
period of years and embracing the treat. 
mentof many thousands of cases of those ail- 
ments peculiar to Women, Dr. Pierce, of the 
World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., has per- 
fected, by the combination of certain vege- 
table extracts, a natural specific, which he 
does not extol as a cure-all, but one which 
admirably fulfills a sincleness of purpose, 
being a most positive and reliable remedy 
for those weaknesses and complaints that 
afflict the women of the present day. This 
natural specific compound is called Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. The follow- 
ing are among those diseases in which this 
wonderfu} medicine bas worked cures as if 
by magic, and with a certainty never before 
attained by any medicines: Weak back 
nervous snd general debility, falling and 
other displacements of internal organs, re- 
sulting from debility and lack of strength 
in naturai supports, internal fever, conges- 
tion, inflammation and ulceration, and very 
many other chronic diseases incident to 
women not proper to mention here, in 
which, as well as in the cases that have 
been enumerated, the Favorite Prescription 
effects cures—the marvel of the world. It 
will not do harm in any state or condition 
of the system, and by adopting ite use the 
invalid lady may avold that severest of 
ordeals—the consulting of & famiiy phy- 
sician. Favorite Prescription ts sold by 
dealers in medicines eenerally 


STANDS ALONE 


As articles in the preparing of various 
kinds of food Dr. Price’a Cream Baking 
Powder and True Flavoring Extracts are 
wholesome, as the ingredien's that enter 
into their composition are free froin ali sub- 
stances that would render them detr:mental 
to health. In these respects they s‘and 
alone. Who can tell how many invalids 
and tender children have fallen victims to 
the dangerous adulterations practiced upon 
food? e public should obtain articies 
that are not only delicious, but — 

















as are Dr. Price’s Baking Powder 
Flavoring Extracts 
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ge. F&F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF a eg vat sure eure for Dys- 
ee or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
bility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, end for 
ell cases requiring a tonic. hey! bottle guar. 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 


other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 





Oo. TAPEWOR™M RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Beat, Pin, and Stomach Worme 
removed by Dr, Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 


LANDAU’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 


baile reserve the Teeth and prevent Toothache 
BURSsTON’s [vory PraRt TooTtH PownpeEr. 











OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 

an unsurpassed variety of 

RICH fae yg t a A AND TEA SETS, 
= MARTEL CASES AND 

ZES, SHiNa Vv 

Fine viisinds Goods, a: etc. 

246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 


Ovineton BrotHers & Ovrineton, 
122 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


EK. D. BURT & CO., 


Boots AND SHOEs, 


287 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
keep on band the largest assortmentin the United 
Crates s of the celebrated SHOES made by E. C. BURT, 
a 

Persons out of town can obtain their exact fit Sy 
ordering from us and sending the number and widt 

of Shoe worn. Goods will be sent to all parts of the 
country free of charge on receipt of price. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Dec. 5th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Wednesday at 8:30 
4. M., On Thursday at 11:30 a. M.,. and on 
Saturday at 11a mM. and 11:30 4. m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL, 


239 and 241 Fourth Avenue. 
ALL KINDS of BOOTS and SHOES 


OnE, LADIES, MISSES, A 
AT REASONABLY Vow PRICES” 


D. B. BEDELL, 


S68 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 17th and 18th Sts., 
OFFERS A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, BRONZE, RICH 
FANCY GOODS, ETC. 


SUITABLE FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Minton’s Tile Flower Boxes, 
Bronze Gas Portables, Shades, etc. 


Holiday Coods, etc. 
DIRECT IMPORTATIONS AND 
FROM AUCTION. 

WHITE FRENCH CHINA, 

AT USUAL PRICE OF STONB CHINA. 
DECORATED DINE. TEA, AND TOILET 


AT FORMER PRICES OF W HITE CHINA. 
Glass, Cuglery. , Plated War ey at Brouzes, 
Goods ¢ -» 

















Nos. 








an Fanc 


wei scoruer of 3} at we 
a er 
Sixth Ave. corner of Gerest. 


919 Pine : 
651 


IF YOU WANT 


hase ): 
a hand: 
WaT. 





-legant and durable GOLD WATCH and 
e saving in money, buy the Lapp 
. CasE for your movement. They are 
made in psard Flat, and Dome shapes, to wiich 
we have this Fall nadea our new and beautiful 
BASCENE--in Gents’, Ladies’,and Boys’ sizes, Key 
and Stem Winders. 

For sale by dealers generally in all parts of the 


Country. 

N. B.—All 
are stampe 
papent wd ee + he 

4 for full i descr ptive circulars to the munufac- 
J.A.B & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


to 
ms 
P. 


easing Srst-quality Ladd Patent Cases 
"inside the Cover and date of 





FRENCH CHINA, BRONZES, JARDINIERS, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS, AND FINE 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Selling at cest price for $0 days only, at 


MORTON’S FRENCH ARCADE, 


$43 BROADWAY. 
OPPOSITE WALLACK’S THEATER. 


GOLD” BONDS. 
ares oe ‘22 years to run, 
"GEO. 1 K. SISTARE, ‘24 Nassau St: 





< 





Epergnes, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


C. M MOSEMAN & BRO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARNESS. cor: hata Ar a, oi 
PER SET. 
OBR Bi WOSTS BANAL AE Se 
3 Ke each, — everything in the oerveon at 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
WAREHOUSE: 


114 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


PRATT’S 








ASTRAL OIL. 


Perfectly Safe. 
CHS. PRATT & 60., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


REED & BARTON, 


Manufacturers of Fine 


SILVER-PLATED 
TABLE WARE, 


WOULD CALL ESPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THE GREAT 
saree OF NEW DESIGNS 


DINNER, TEA, 
WATER SETS, 



















Cake and 
Fruit Stands, 
Ice Pitchers, 


Spoons 
and Forks, 


which we are now manufacturing 
for the Holiday Trade. 


FACTORIES, 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
Salesrooms at Factories and 


2 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 





NOW OPEN, 
_The Latest and Rarest Novel- 








NO SLOPS! 


[December 3, 1874, 





ae, weeny 


Reliable Goods of Reliable Makers, 


—_—-9—— 


The old-established Manufacturing House of ISAAC 
SMITH’S SON & CO., No. 405 Broadway, near Canal St., 
offer, this Season, Umbrellas of their own manufacture, 
which they guarantee the best in the world. 





SILK UMBRELLAS, » 
PRIME QUALITY, Paragon Frame. 
OUR WEIGHTDESS, in six cases 


$2 50 
9 00 
) 00 


Gingham, Alpaca, Guanaco, and Silk Umbrellas, in every 
variety, at PANIC PRICES. 


—o———_ 


405 Broadway, near Canal Street. 





ESTABLISHED (853. 


FURS! 


FURS !! 


F. BOOSS & BRO., 


449 BROADWAY, THROUGH TO 26 MERCER STREET, 


HAVE OPENED A RETAIL DEPARTMENT, AND WILL OFFER FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS A FULL 
AND WELL-SELECTED ASSORTMENT OF FURS AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
SEALSKIN SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THB PATENT LEGANT MUFF. 





OUR LARGE STOCK OF 





MEN'S AND BOYS’ GLOTHING 


AT REDUCED PRICES, TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


WADE & CUMMING, 
261 and 263 Eighth Avenue, corner Twenty-third street, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 





EUREKA 





OUR NEW 


Steamer, Traveling, & Evening 


ey ee 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
ORIGINATED AND DTERODUCED 7 ¥ 


WARNOCK & €0., Katters, 


519 BROADWAY, B. ¥. 
PRICE $5. Mailed FREE throaghout the U. 8. 
ANATION.—The Hat is of Fine Black 
on the head. wee Can be thrown 


ery gentiomanty 
orm, or wn down te cover the 
not in ike 


ears. 
use, can be pur it what 
is peoded for traveling and evening wear. 


Gentes’ For Caps, Maffiers, Gloves and Gaunt- 
lets, Ladies’ Furs. 


SEND FOR ee: STYLms, MAILED 





GOUPIL’S 
0 


* COR, TWENTY-SECOND sTaeET. O 


c 


== Messrs. M. KNOEDLER & CO. (8uc- a) 


s 170 Fifth Avenue, 


cessors to GOUPIL & CO.) beg leave to in- 
vite the early inspection of their new and 
varied selections of WORKS OF ART for _, 
the season, comprising OIL PAINTINGS 
by the most celebrated modern artists; & 
large collection of works in Water Color; r 
fine Line Engravings; rare Etchings, by , 
the Old and Modern Masters; Colored Pho 
tographs,; Portrait Frames; Porcelain 
Oo Paintings; Artists ‘Materials ; Parlor | 
Rasels ; etc., etc., eta. 


GCOUPIL’S. 


P. T. BARNUM’S P. T. BARNUM'S 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 


MENAGERIE OF SIX HUNDRED WILD ANIMALS 
MAMMOUTH MUSEUM. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING THE BN- 
TIRE PROGRAMME. 
HOLIDAY OF THE CELESTIALS. 
FETE AT PEKIN. 
AN ASTONISHING SUCCESS. 
INDIAN LIFE. 
FIRST APPEARANCE 
EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
of the 
MARIPOKAS OF ARIZONA. 
ALL THB GRAND RACES. 
of 
DONN EBOOK FAIR. 
Doors open at Land Performances commenced 
the day Children under 10 half price. 
NO HALF FARE AT NIGHT. 


EMEN, 
OES 


“reo bt 
MILLER & 00. OW SQUARE 
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WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


is “TIME” MONEY OR NOT? 


m whether YOUR time is worth anything to youor not. If 
That depends ofns, then it y you have brains, 


If you! peas ag 
ay aa 


certainly is. 
matters not whether you save your tim i » ins tell 
saving, then you want a good watch, to help seveit, and og ro i rap ¥ athe be Teal vutetl fos 


J.H.S OHNSTON’S, 150 Bowery, cor. Broome st... N. ¥ 


Gold Stem-Winders, feats: aacsnas 


Silver “ . 


8 4 $98: 





FINE JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE AD IN FiNiTUM.. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES AND S{LVERWARE A SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LI8T. 











ESTABLISHED (848. 


H. KILLAM & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
; OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


landaus, Landaulettes, Coaches, Clarences, Coupes, and Coupelettes, 


struction and Co ghly reliable. yuich s are much adm 
wa co our nce nt ncere 
special a ni! 
only to be known 
, CONV: ertible f 


building el simple in con- 


ired and ove the ‘eed carriage of th day. We 





a \ULETTE i fm ae 
a 
three sizes of then beantiful carriag . Pare ase va 





oe ome 
t Landaulette for W 


can cove ane commissions M4 coming or sending Sirect to our ns thow @ | where they can always 
aactainn arge 


cteet 


rs “qh of — nt car- 
oint of style, fnish, and id durability to an 4 in this county, and to ae in 


etlnse article, equal in ease 
particular. We take D easure in furnishing any information desired in regard to carriages S end'te send- 
ing ings, cuts, or photographs. 


H. KILLA™M & CO.. New Waven, Conn. 








A or 

















THIS CUT REPRESENTS 


COMBINATION STYLE 
MANUFACTURED BY 


“G, 


SIMMONS & CLOUGH ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


PENDENT. 
—__ 


Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ W iS’ MARKET. 


BES.—There has been « been a fair trade in invoices 

of i Ito, with @ moderate ing dema: Ord’ 

I ame Y while ompteate een ralitie “the was et ts 
to prime qualities mark 

slightly in buyers fs favor. The h higher 





necessitates a slight ce in 

tions. The Rio telegram noe no im 

and the future of the market depends entirely on the 
istributive demand; but it i ere 

will be a er 4 D pre- 


vailed for the past month, which may sustain ices. 
Maraqulbos are in good demand at ‘unchanged oe 


Salt.—Liverpool Fine continaes in 
tend, but prices are well maintained ene oe 
main! 

“FOuniGh Fi FRUIT.—The market for Dried Pratt 


sold by we ‘ht, they are becoming more and more 
popular wit e trade, A. 3. — ae — atthe 
meeting Tu 


eodey active 2 
the — which have been soon going ‘on in 


~ much wien are] lower. Grocery grades 
F are neglected to exten’ The 
Touisiana Ma olasses seem = t0 sbeord , the attention of 
he trade, to the ——- of all other kinds. 
OSYRUPS We ba e nothing new to report in this 
— The market continues ull, but prices are well 


(CE.—Since our last the market has assumed a 
much firmer tone 


es by iy retail trade are be 4 ely. 
Pri oe no satisfaction importers 
the retail trade take bd. of 

make larg fits. 


going a. and a good a ction is offer- 
n yo low pee a aii fine quality of 
Inko importations os io steadily ng the DP 


sa pe ee 
GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour and Meal.—The market 
has been active during the week, especially in sales 
of export Flours on the spot. 4 At the close of the week 
— of Shipp’ ere scarce and firmly held 
an advance 0: 15e. per rbbl. An advance in ocean 
freuhts checked business materially. Su; 
r sold freely. Both are qui 








Wheat, * New. Process, 
Rye aye? not so firm; prices have 


German 
‘air demand at steady 
= —The stock of 
yin : oe ~~ ia this 
8 nm of the year. is fair an ces 
are asm. bs sh Sheet and Polished Plate are in 
te request and prices are steady. Lime ee ae 
bs "Slate, #1 to 1,305 a Nockland, $1.3 to 1.85; 

Lumber.—The trade generally is dull. 


afloat, $3 ay 
25 


the di 


O° 

















demand from the home trade. There iss fair call for 
Beans. We quote: 


Beans, Pea, 





Butter ‘selis a Mild weather has had an ‘unfi favor- 

able effect upon Roll and very few packages bring 

outside Tm Receipts, 65 packages. We quote: 
extra.. “oe 


State d 39 @4l 
good t be prime.. 










State dairies, 
State, J, choice selected... 


cinta. 7 ae dea 


3? 























State, Goiry ils. mgood t rime.. . 48 5 
State, fair to rie ? oa ae nt le aot can catnastdess 38 @i3 
We stern, creamery, g' .. 37 @ 
rennsylvania, dairy, rsclested, ‘tubs 40 @42 
; Cnnsyivania, dairy, to prim 38 @38 
Pennaylvania, dairy, fair to good... 3 @36 
Pennsylvania, dairy, poor to 30 @ 
Pennsylvania, store-packed. . 8 @M 
Western, tubs, choice selected... - 34 O35 
Western, tubs, good to prime ---30 @3 
, tubs, fair to may -..2%6 @30 
Western, tubs, poor to fair...... - 18 @23 
Western, firkins, choice ~ ---30 @31 
Western, » irkins, good to prime. .. ---26 @28 
‘restern firkins, fair to good --23 @S 
Western. firkins, poor to fair 18 @2 
Roll Butter, Western, fancy 32 @33 
Roll Busser, Western, rims. 2 @30 
Roll Buti estern, a 3 bo 
Roll Butter, Western 20 
.—A decline tT Liverpool and higher 
ippers. The ex- 


freights have operated against the s 
port demand islight. W: rn Ch 
ing to any extent. Receipts, 39,587 packazes. We 





quote 

State Facto; 

State Facto ,z00d to prime 
State Factory, fair tog 
State pactory. partly-skimmed. 
State Farm Dairy, 

tate Dairy, 
Ohio Factory, Ched 


Ohio Factory, flat, 


Onto Facey eee flat, ‘12 « 4 
DRIED ae A “Apples i are in fair de- 
mand and ss Peeled Peaches are in few harids 
and held with eat confidence. Unpeeled are in 
good request and are firm. Cherries and Plums are 
——— Raspberries are plenty and lower. We 





po: hs be aroha 
bs State, 1874, Sliced........... 
sy State, 1874, quarters 
s estern. Ddadgeee 
Peaches, 1974, N. C., Peeled.......-- 
874, Ga. 


* 1874, Peeled. ae te Z001 


npee 

a TIME... ...0.0-+ 
es, Sout. 
oan 1874, State, per Ib.. 
Plums, 1874, Southern, per ib 

Rasp! es ees ecccecssede QI 
S.—The market has changed very little since 
our Jast. For Fresh the demand has been moderate 
and prices pretty firm. Limed are now in large stock 
and the demand for them seems to be fichter. They 
are barely maintained in price. Receipts 9,323 barrels. 
EN FRUITS.—Apples are very dull. Grapes 
rries are in light demand. 
Chestnuts are Ms a y very dull, and decidedly 

m 









—— Hickory are scarce and higher. We 
Wentern N. Y., mixed lots, ottetn. pen 20 eee $1 75@ 200 
Western N. Y., selected eties, ae bbl... 2 00@ 2 25 

DE TOOK, PEP BBE... oc cece cdccccsccsccccece 10@ 130 








































pigia 

* 9 50@10 00 

8 50@ 9 00 

9 50@10 00 

Eastern, 7 50@ 8 60 

Eastern, lig > 5 50@ 6 50 

uts: 

ratte, Bee Beier eck «ees s0-4-000)' «<>< 2 0G 2 25 

Hickory Nuts. Bhelibark, per bush... . 27@ 300 

eanuts, North Carol! per bush.. - 189@1%7 

Peanuts. V PBIB. .-a-enaeveeneennes - 1,50@ 1 % 
ecans, per ceceteccccccecccccccce yg 

GREEN VEGHTABLES.— ed Onioas are lower. 





Turnips, Squash, and Cabbages are higher. We 















































 -- are unchanged. » cts. Domestic 
Buriat cuit @ ll ets. Soe Bags.—The 
mar! R Ha) 


ohn akisatan guadesere in Sade Gasanaeh ond grins 
aie’ es are in n ces 
es S, eae Shipping, 60 cts. ver, Oto 
60 salt. to cts. dull. Long Rye, 60 
os 3S sand 
Sa VAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 
le Ae Sperm continues firm. Lard is firm and 
re steady. Palm isquiet. Crud Cotton Seed, 
te Me cents. "Naval Btores. —Spirits ntine is 
Rosin,—Strained is in 
sre firmer. Tar, $2.15 to ts 
for prime Cit; 


PROVISIONS. —Business tn the Hog 
been logs active but prices ‘are stead yi Bestes ae 


r) prices. 
we tape aeutont has been fair and prices havo 
been well maintain 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHE®.—Pot< are aniet and unchanged. Bom 
We quote: 











(ae 
"Seana =the det demand for af Npigan‘B 1 coe 

















since our last, the high rate of gold cau caning an in- | steady 
cr export trade, and the market seedy. and lower. Delswane Sw pny bs We quote 
com 6,153 bales (neiading 1st? Earty Rose, new double-head bb DBR sc csccescce 2 3u 
arrive), of which 3,198 were taken for export, 2,892 for | Early Rose, in bulk, per bbl Se 
sp gz, and 668 on speculation. The h ,» new double-head bbis 
fui delivery has been gieedr. “the sales agers Peachbl ee 
cent, elosing pteety. The Et Prince Albert, new double-head bbls. 
gate 58,200 bales—basis Low Mid Prince Albert, in bulk, per 
cents for November, 14 fof January 4-16 ey ie nas Peerless, Sry Seationend bbis 
cember, 15X@15 6-16 cents bulk. per bbil...... 
cents for February, 15 Ts-16@15 ea Chi. new double-head b 
Pager g ee ts for April, 16 Sole T8 ‘oF Red, in b per Db 
May, and Teale 3 for zene. Sweet Potatoes, y 
Gnona the trade: The market ca Sweet Potatoes Vs. in bbl 
erate —— trade. 8 3.. 8. 
and er. Sole is area POULTRY AND G 
mand and wicee amp eis liberal quantity arri a 
‘opper. => a in better aemend sn Ducks are v plenty and dull. Geese 
prices are higher. Iron.—Sco ere is not supply of Live wou 
much inquiry, but prices are 7% (merican Pig.— | ample for all uirements. Gam 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS | and JOBBERS 


FINE ‘TEAS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Sete Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
ge bras bee beh ry of 1874 Teas—partly 


we va, below 5 nant his 
oftoar gra i wr the cost of portation—fine, 


fren. fod) os Companies are salling their od, rachy 
winbenes. mn 
FOR FALL AND WINTER. 


Horse-Pewers and Threshers, Corn Shellers, 
Fan Mills, Fodder and Reet Cutters, Grain 


Mills, Steamers and Boilers, Hay and Cotten 
Fre & Chyrne, Cares. agens, Sam p Puil- 


"RH, ALLEN & CO., New York, 


P.-O. Box 376, 189 and 191 Water St., New York 


poy ce FINE TE A it 


@ cents per Ib. "hen ioe aw a5 cent I 


U. 8. MAIL. 


When gon tive of pauing fom 8c. to $1.% for Tea, 
enclose in 94 to us for sample pound of Green’ 














Black, pe . Or nized and oa. will always une 
with SON V on S, No. 130 and 132 
Water sarest, tev Vor 

margins. o egen me r Tea. 
auiicg: RITE Y URAD PLAIN. [Pluck. 





Ww. fy. COVERT & COs Produce Commission 

lerchants, No. 68 Pearl Street, New York. 

= a sales and ye returns.” §@ Send for our 
eekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 23 


E. & O. WARD, 


Established 29 years), 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 








GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send fer New Price-list, ; 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York 





—The epolcest in the world.—Importers 
prices—1 are est Company in America—stapl 
article—pleases everybo-ly—Trade continu. 

ally increasi: Eeents wanted everywhere—bdest in- 

on’t was'e time—send for Circular to 
4 RLAS, & Veooy St, N.X. P.O, Box 1287. 








Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THe derangement of trade consequent 
upon the general observance of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day has not been productive of any 
marked effect during the past week, and it 
would not be noticed at all in any change in 
current prices of leading makes of domestic 
cottons. Instead of any depression in the 
markets, a more cheerful feeling prevails 
and a renewal of activity is anticipated 
next month. A determined effort seems to 
have been made to create an impression 
that the markets are overstocked and that 
many of the large cotton mills have been 
running on short time for the purpose of 
counteracting the effect of a great increase 
of spindles during the past tbree or four 
years. But such an impression is not war- 
ranted by the facts of the case, as will be 
discovered before long. The increase in the 
number of spindles has not been in the 
direction of standard fabrics, but in the 
lighter class of goods, which were formerly 
mostly imported but are now produced at 
home, There is a more confident feeling 
in all departments of domestic manufac- 
tures, and the holders of woolens, as well as 
of standard cotton fabrics, are more hopeful 
of the future than they were a few weeks 
ago. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
rather more active demand, but business is 
confined mostly to a few special grades, of 
which the sales have been large for the 
season at steady prices. 

Bleached sheetings and shirting are more 
freely taken from first hands by the large 
jobbing houses than they have been in 
some time, and there seems to be less re- 
luctance to increase the stock with a view 
to holding on for higher prices, xs well as 
to meet the demands of a more active trade. 
Prices bave a hardening tendency, and the 
manufacturers do not seem to be at all 
apprehensive of an accumulation of stock. 

Printing cloths are inactive, but prices 
are firm and unchanged. 

There is still a good business doing in 
side-band prints and prices of all desirable 
styles are firmly maintained. The only 
noticeable event in connection with the 
print market is the offering of the dark 
prints of the American Print Works at 8 
cents on a clearing-out sale, to which we 
alluded last week. 

Cotton flannels are in better demand, 
with largely increased transactions at steady 
prices. 

Ginghams are in steady demand, with 


moderate sales at unchanged prices. The 
stock in first hands of the favorite. makes is 
considerably reduced. 

Corset jeans are selling in small lots to 
the jobbers at steady prices. The stock in 
first hands is sufficient for present demands 
and prices are firm. 

Cambrics are in about the usual demand 
at this season, and prices are well sustained 
for the best makes of black and assorted 
eolors. 

Rolled jaconets are selling steadily at un- 
changed figures, but thedemand ifs only to 


* meet the current wants of the trade. 


Silesias are selling at steady prices, but 
chiefly to the clothiers. There is no specu- 
lative movement in these goods. The fab- 
rics of the Davol Mills have been reduced 
24 cents a yard. 

Cottonades are taken more freely by the 
clothiers; but colored cottons are generally 
inactive and prices are without material 

change. 

Worsted dress goods are in fair demand 
from first hands at steady prices, but the 
sales are mostly in small lots to keep up 
assortments. 

Woolen sbawis are rather inactive and 
the sales are on a limited scale; but no es- 
sential change has taken place in prices. 

Woolen goods are generally inactive and 
the sales from first hands are to a ve 
limited extent. Thesalesof the week have 
been confined to some of the most favorite 
makes, for which steady rates are main- 
tained. 

Fancy cassimeres are not in active de- 
mand, but there have been some large sales 
at low prices, in order to close out some lots 
which the holders were unwilling to carry 
over the year. 

Satinets arein somewhat better demand, 
but not toa sufficient extent to effect any 
change in prices, which continue steady. 

Flannels are selling moderately well, but 
prices remain unchanged. 

Blankets are in limited request. The sales 
are in small lots at steady prices, but only 
to the extent of supplying the immediate 
demands of current trade. 

Foreign goods are very quiet. The busi- 
ness in staple fabrics is on a very restricted 
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scale, and it is only in fancy articies 
to the holiday season that-t e is nid et 
approaching to activity; but there is a g 
demand for plain black silks, which Main 
tain better prices than colored silks 
fancy fabrics. The auction-rooms are’ Poa 
supplied with ail descriptions of seasonable 
is, but prices are generally low and 


rregular, 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


OFFERED B 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


To close out this Season’s Stocks! 
BLACK SILKS at $1.25, worth 1.756 
BLACK CACHEMIRE SILK 1.505 

worth $2. 

BLACK 2 SILK $1.90, 
worth $2.50. 

Also all the best makes, as BONNET’S, 
HOMESPUN, TAPISSIER, etc. 
ai. COLORED SILKS, the new 

STRIPED SILKS from 65c. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH DR 
GOODS from 25c. to 50c., worth doub 
the prices asked. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION INVITED TO 
French Embroidered Polonaises, from $18. 


‘ack 
HAMBURG tym. a full , at Our well-known 
low prices. 
OT GLOVES, the best make im mported 
A full pth an of ie STRIPED HOSE FOR 
—- AND LADIES. Samples sent free by 
Gs East Fourteenth Street, in Union Square, 


WILSON & CREIE, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF 9TH ST. 


WILSON & GREIG have have a ehoice stock of reaj 
EAL SACQUES, HATS, 
r 








ogu 
WILSON & GREIG have “now & choice assort 
f LADIES’ CLOTH 





WILSON & GREIG have _ reduced all _thetr 
PARIS COSTUMES. HAY. 
ING served their pu Se 28 
atterns for th ESS. 
AKING DEPARTMENT, 
they will now be sold 
£2 ardless of cost. 
WILSON & GREIG aan] made an_extraord 


made SILK and JET em. 
broidered heavy DOUBLE 
ASHMERE POLONAISES, 
POLONAISE T JE 
ACKET ‘ICH 


CUIRASSES, ete., Also Silk 
and Jet embroidered hay 
AVE CLOTH JA 


cheap, being less than hall 
their cost of importation. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


500 CHILREN’S CLOAKS, from $5 to $10; worth tit 
to $25. 

100 BERLIN COSTUMES, consigned, from 88 to $3; 
value $20 to $65. 

100 BLACK and COLORED CLOTH CLOAKS, Label 
and $10; former price $10, $15, and $25. 

500 BOYS’ and MISSES’ REAL SEAL CAPS, ary 
and $3.50; worth more than double. 

1,00 CHILDREN’S WHITE FUR TIES, at 50 cents. 

1,000 CHILDREN’S CONY TIES, at 75 cents. 

500 BLACK ALASKA SETS, MUFF and BOA, 87. 

500 BLACK ASTRACHAN SETS, MUFF and BOA 
$5 and $5.50. 

500 REAL LYNX SETS, MUFF and BOA, 812. 

500 PARIS EMBROIDERED BLACK CASHMERE 
SHAWLS, from $10 upward. 

All these are SPECIAL BARGAINS and well 
worth an examination. 


Parisia Flower Company, 


—IMPORTERS— 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
Fi ART Lage GF BRIDAL gars. AND 
OCKS’ PLUM AND 





OSTRICH AN 
Ties FEATHER MMINGS, AND 5 ro FFED 
IRDS AND =, WING 





VASES AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDER 
A SPECIALTY. 


rated. 
Charches a Halls, an and 1 Dwellings Doe the RADE. 


RE De ESE, 
STEIN, Pro 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


ioe jinen, ond f che 
a ae for ~~ or ae chine U 


WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
32 Green Street N.Y: 
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SENTLEMEN’S: AND YOUTH'S 


FURNISHING DEPAR ‘DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, ‘Constadle & Cb 


pave ap aéxtensive assortment of PLAIN and FANCY 


ing Robes, Smoking Jackets, French 
and English Cardigan Jackets, Collars 
and Cuffs, Silk Muffiers, Silk Hand- 
werchiefs, Plain, Hemmed, and 
Initial Handkerchiefs, 


Alarse assortment of 


ladies’ and Gents’ Neckwear, 


Sash Ribbons and Sashes, Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Buckskin Underwear, Scare 
let and White Medicated Flannel 
and Cashmere Underwear. 


Improved Dress Shirts, 


ready made and to order with dispatch, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Comer 19th Street and Broadway. 


FURS. 


Our stock of FINE FURS is now replete with 
the choicest assortment, which, in consequence of 
the lateness of the season, we offer at such extraor- 
dinary low prices that they cannot fail to suit every- 


om REAL MINK FURS. 

Weuse none butthe finestand most perfect skins, 
which are especially selected for our manufacture. 
The muff and collarsare handsomely lined with the 
dest Turkish Satin and trimmed with Heavy Tassels, 
and the Boas with rich Crochet Ornaments. 

OUR MINK MUFFS are warranted to consist of 
ene full skin for each and every stripe. 

REAL MINK SETS, of Muff and Bos or Collar, at 
$20, $25, $30. 

REAL MINK SETS, very dark and fine, $35, $40, 
and $45. 

FINEST EASTERN MINK SETS in the market, $50, 
0, and $70. 

We respectfully invite the attention of our patrons 
four large assortment of REAL SEAL SACQUES, 
which is considered the most complete in the city. 

REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUES, best work- 
manship, lined withthe finest Satin, beautifully em- 
broidered, at $70, $80, $95, $105, and $125. 

REAL SHETLAND SEAL SACQUES, the hand- 
somest that money can purchase er taste suggest, 
nn. 

REAL SEAL SETS of Muff and Boa, $22, $25, and 
7, 

REAL SHETLAND SEAL S82ETS, 
trimmed, at $30, $40, and $50. 

FRENCH SEAL SETS, with same trimming as the 
Real, $7.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL LYNX SETS, best quality, $23, $27, $30. 

FRENCH LYNX SETS, warranted equal to the 
Real, at $7, $8.50, $10, and $13.50. 

REAL ALASKA SABLE BETS, choice quality, 
913.50, $15, $17.50, $20. 

BLACK MARTEN SETS, $8.50, $10, and $12.50. 


REAL ERMINE SETS of Muff and Bos or Collar, 
at $25, $30, and $35. 


IMITATION ERMINE SETS, same trimming as the 
Real, at $5, $6.50, and $7.50, 


Imitation Mink Sets, at $5.50, $6.50, and $8.50, 
Real Siberian Squirrel Sets, of Muff and Boa or 











elegantly 


_ Collar, at $6.50, $8, and 89. 


Real Black Astrachan Sacques, best make, at $18, 
9%, and $30, 

Children’s Fur Sets, many new and elegant designs, 
from $1.25 to $15 per set, 

Children’s White Cony Sacques, $3.50, $4.50, $6, $7.50 
and $9. White Cony Caps, with head and wings, 50e. 
New Style White Cony Hoods, hand 
8t $1, $1.25, and $1.50. 

Furs will be sent C.0.D., per express, with the 
privilege of examination before acceptance. 


(2 As these inducements are offered only for s 
Nmited time, we would suggest to all intending to 
purchase Furs not to deprive themselves of the only 
Opportunity to obtain reliable goods at reasonable 





The Country Order Department is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Taylor and a corps of able assistants. 
All orders will be forwarded the same day as received. 


TAYLOR’sS BAZARR, 
853 Sth Ave., bet. 27th and 28th Sts., N.¥.City. 


‘ 





SPECIALTY FOR THE . 
HOLIDAY SEASON 
OF 1874. 


Tanen Oambric Handkerchiefs,with Embroidered Intttals. 
Ladies's size size, 2-in. h it 
Te. $1, ve aiid $10 en itch, any letter you want, at 
med, at 50c. each,and Hem- 
each, 


assortment of these goods in 
tna Country, and will send them by mail, prepaul, to 
mcdress on receipt of P.-O. order or money, for 
 fatatordered. Every handkerchief warran 
and the Tattial fe An 
go meter wil be De tefunded.” may be returned, and 


a I CUS TEST: on ‘e. Y 
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Holiday. Goods. 
REAL per gent alow gowt ot ipo ES, 





BLACK THREAD AND GUIPURE LACES, 
Suen. below cost of tmportation. 
ENNETT WIL: B 


REAL POINT, POINT APPLIQUE LAGES, 
etc., wa: yy Speed below cost of im 
BENNETT WILLIAMS, Beentoen. 
Pp4sgem MENTERIES, FRI Bans, BUTTONS, 
RN ENNETT WiDr as oH areiteey 
ee = "EMBROIDERED SETS, 7c. and 


worth $1 
mermiad HAND Ken RCHITERS, Oc. ; worth 9c. 
ENNETT WILLIAMS 811 Broadway. 


STERN BROS., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 23D ST. 
THIS WEEK 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


throughout our entire establishment, 
IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM 


FOR OUR ELEGANT AND UNUSUALLY CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


PARIS, BERLIN, AND 
VIENNA 


NOVELTIES 
FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS, 
WHICH WE WILL EXHIBIT 
MONDAY, DEC. 7th. 


IN OUR 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENTS 


DECIDED REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
ENTIRE STOCK MARKED DOWN. 


LARGE LINES 
FELT HATS AND BONNETS, 
OSTRIOH AND FANOY FEATHERS, 
FINE FRENOH FLOWERS, 
FEATHER AND OOQUE TRIMMINGS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Another lot of 
6 Cartons, Nos. 12 and 16, All-Silk Gros Grain BON- 
NET RIBBONS, CHOICE COLORS, at l3c. a yard. 


SASH RIBBONS 


IN ALL STYLES, WIDTHS, COLORS, AND QUAL- 
ITIES. GREATEST BARGAINS IN YEARS. 


Bonnet and Trimming Velvets. 


ty acl est and Ley d complete copersmont in the 
mity alata ee e scarcest and most sought for 


NAVY L SEAL-BROWN, aS RONme, 
a m7 POSITIVE BARGAIN 


Bes of 

PARA eyrena ee 
4 CK ¢ 

CHES WIDE B eK VELVE simara. 


+ 
s be es 
COLORED CRTTRD event 
enin 
Black and Colored Gros de Suez in all q Gen 


BERLIN AND PARIS 


WORSTED EMBROWDERIES, 


We have received per steamship “Silesia” a mag- 
nificent selection of N 
MADE EXPRESSLY FOR OURSELVES and not ed 
be found elsewhere, in RUGS, SUSRIONS, CH 
AND SETTEE STRIP’ SCREE FO 
RA BRACK 

















LONDON, 


89, $2.10, $2.25, 


LO 
PRICES. 


ae ve —_ 
BoAubs. "§ FILLING etc., e 7 Ne 
An inspection of ibis partment v. solicited. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 


MONDAY aay THREB ENTIRE CASES OF 
CELEBRATE. 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


containing 960 dozen, in the choicest and most desira- 
ble shades. 
TWO, THREE, FOUR, AND SIX BUTTONS. 
After You Try Them Once 
You Will Wear No Other. 


STERN BROS., 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third St. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 
LACE CURTAINS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering for the HOLIDAYS Swiss, Guipure, 
and Nottingham Lace Curtains 
GREATLY BELOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
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TRY THE 
NILSSON GLOVE! 


ONLY 95 CENTS, 
EACH PAIR WARRANTED, 


BLOOMS 


Unexcelled assortment of Kid Gloves. 


FALL PRICE-LIST: 


2-BUTTONS, T5c. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY, %e. 
BUTTONS, $1. 
EXTRA QUALITY, $1.2. 
4-BUTTONS, $1.25. 
2-BUTTONS, XX QUALITY, $1.49. 
SEAMLESS BEST 2-BUTTONS, $1.9. 
SEAMLESS BEST 3-BUTTONS, $2.15. 
LADIES’ GAUNTLETS, $1.39. 
MISSES’ 2-BUTTONS, 50c. and Se. 
GENTLEMEN'S KID GLOVES, $1.28. 
GENTLEMEN’S SUPERB FINISH, $1.75 to $2. 
REAL REYNIER DOGSKIN GLOVE, in 1 and 2 
buttons. 
CASTOR GLOVES, 81.19. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ KID GLOVES, 
Fleece-lined and Fur-topped. 
SPECIALTY—LADIES’ OPERA GLOVES, 

two to ten buttons, at exceedingly low prices. 


BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, 340 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES 8TS. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth en & Nineteenth Street, 
will offer ali this week, 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION, 


SILK, am PONG CAMEL’S HAIR, 


TO MAKE ROOM FOR HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Blac! Silk Costumes, at $55; were $15. Very rich 
Black Silk Costumes, elaborately trimmed, $65; were 


Black Lyons Silk Costumes, $75; were 3%. 
Botired ail and Velvet Costumes $88; worth $130. 
and Velve' 
Brown Silk Suits, feather trimming, 975; worth $125. 
Biack Eresmore Suits, 





a $32. 
BLACK AND CO D CASHMERE SUITS, silk 
trimmed, very stylish, Ba rth $50. 
Closing out a Not ° DIAGONAL ta AND 
SATIN 12; half 


BLACK TEPAGA Sores’ $id, $12, 615, $18. 
All the Latest Styles in Overskirts 
wes arlene Aton 
CAE WRAPPERS. silk trimme: rs 
oTORNING WRAPPERS, entire front quilted satin, 


Wery olemnnt MORNING WRAPPERS, entire Wrap- 
r of quilted Satin, front different color and Em- 
roldered down the entire front, $40, $45. 

100 Styles “of Walking Jackets, 
eens 1 rari pein, —— in the city, at $3, $10 
ratlostory aod Enterancereete. 

4 best assortment. Slave. and 
style A vai the | shades in Ce a me. 4 ak _. 


ts’, and Children 
Hosiery, Gents’, and Children’s Merino and Cotton 


ostery, sai, ten, 

erino Vests 42c., Se, 50c., and 4c. 
Haas ine ects ‘the. Sbc.,, 85¢. 
., and $1. 

og TSC oy 


ices et = 3. i, 
Point and Point Applique Laces an 
Bargains iB Lt oe emma Bebroleered: a: and 
ie rine! Hematitch Linen Handkerchiefs, } 
handsome-embroidered initial, 44c. and 50c., wort h i. 
Creat Bargains in Millinery ¢ Goods. 
of fine French Flowers, Feath Piam 
oltun Ties, Bira rds, ans Novelties in Jet — 


ve! 
meINE E ML BA HATS, in ‘pall themew shapes and colors, 


at Orna- 


4 ; finest quality 4 
Teles ah Novelli ih tals ci ROUND HATS 
“Slack Silk Bonnet Velvet, i, and $2.50. 


$2.50, and $2.75. 
ilks and ease Coods. 
D Silks, waperio r quale. $1, $1.10. 
a Mendid alot Chack = and $1.75; worth $2. 
pieces rads 30c., 38c. 
Great bargains in Black Cashmere, 


, 88¢., $1. 
Best Brands of Black Alpaca, 30c., 35c., ‘88c., 44c., 500. 


Black Mobuair Brilliantines, fine goods, S6c., 60c,, 65c. 
Embroidered Worsted Work. 
Handsome embroidered Slipper Patterns, S0c., T5c., 


8c. 
Handsome embroidered Cushions, 80c., 63c., 75c., $1. 
Housekeeping and Gomcatio Gooas. 
Canton, Shaker FS Pid. andr. Plain ee ase ae styles. 
500 pair 


large 
oe ree Se best fits 
Sn an tee iy EN mage 


ARD M EAR ES, 
Cor. Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth street. 


SHAWLS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are offering GREAT BARGAINS in BROCHE AND 
PAISLEY LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, FILLED 
SQUARES AND STRIPED LONG, FRENCH CAM- 
EL’S HAIR SHAWLS, PLAIN, PLAID, AND RE- 
VERSIBLE BEAVER, HIMALAYAN, VELOUR, 
BERLIN AND DOMESTIC LONG AND SQUARE 
WOOL SHAWLS. LAP ROBES in Plain and Striped 
Beaver, Pisin Wool Plush and Seal Plush, eve. 
Gentlemen’s Traveling Mauds in Great Variety. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 




















JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 
UNION SQUARE. 


LL COMMEN: N v. 
TO CLOSE OUT OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT AN yt itn 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 


IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR VUB 


Holiday Goods, 


WHICH WE ARE SOW OW BAILE RECEIVING. 
WwE CALL SPECIA ATTENTION TO THE FOL- 



































LOWING GOoDs PRICES: 
TRIMMED BONNETS 
noxwers 419,59, AND ROUND HATS. 
Red d from $18. 
BONNETS $14.50, euee aera 
BONNETS $16, Reduced from Ba 
BS ons t Bognesd fem i 
ROUNB HANS fino, Reguced fom fit 
Let. 12. 
BOURB Maney | Raguced aon Gi 
a uce m ° 
BOUND HA’ t . RK from 320. 

















SASH AND TRIMMING RIBBONS. 
The Greatest Bargains Ever Offered. 


BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHER j 
will do well to SEB OUR PRICE List and AMIN > 
350 Pieces N 





0 Fleces No, 6 TRIMMING RIBBONS, ALL SILK 
(ported) the. pr Snos 
7S ROS GRAIN TRIMMING 
pies ae soe ciate, Beg Bes 
., r 
ans eed aoe aan nee Bs 
NEW SHADES, at too. por yard. worth ioe. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


2375 Pieces T-inch GROS GRAIN, ALL SILK, Nav 
st Seal Brown, etc., etc., Tic. per yard, wort 


— - EXTRA FINE GOODS, at %e. 


125 os Faroe rains rOri a SILK SASHES, 8 yards long. 
MELY FRINGED, $3.25 each, worth 


gr eer on HATS. 
Dosen FINE FRENCH FELT HA in ALL 
SHADES, just received, marked $1 (These 
r= come late in the season, The regular price 
250 Dozen BLACK, 


DOM 
DRAB, SEAL-BHOWN, eT NAVY BLUM ot 
lectins 4 $1.10. 


Weare determined co te RePy. E OUR ™- 
CK_betore the ays, we will 
ie FY Lily BARGAINS in the following 
piss 
BLACK SILKS. 
10 plocest-inch GROSGRAIN onan 25, worth $1.75 per 
yore . pan as at $1.75, worth a8 per ac ard. 
SON. TAPPISCER. an Pr Se C§2.25, $2.75. 85. 
. a 
$3.50, and $4 per yard. 
The Above Prices are less than Gold Cost. 
GROS COLOMS at #15, ana SL per IN ALL THE NEW 
ai an 
BLACK AND COLORE K VELVETS at $1.75, $2, 
$2.50, and $3 per pane ai oA 
Berlin Woel and Worsted Embreideries, 
Flowers and Feathers, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Laces and Embrolderies, 
Hosiery and Gleves, 
Fancy Goods, Etc., Ete. 
WE INVITRSPECIAL Arterton to our LARGE 
and mM WELL-ASSORT ED STOCK of FINE 


FURS, 


for oe, and CHILDREN. fise FUR 
TRIMMINGS in Bilver ‘ox, Black Marten ioe ane 
gon: oe hand and cut fo order, at VE 


A LIBERAL at a he Te DRESSMAKERS 
AND MILLINERS. 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0., 


34 AND 36 EAST (4th ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8TREFT, 
will offer on MONDAY, November 30th, 
THEIR ENTIRE IMPORTATION OF 


PARIS COSTUMES, 


together with Suits of their OWN MANUFACTURE, 
all in the latest style, at a REDUCTION of 
33 1-3 PER CENT., 
affording thereby the ladies of New York and vicinity 
a@ rare opportunity of purchasing rich and recherche 
SUITS in 


Silk and Camel's Hair, etc., 


at the Lowest Prices for fashionable goods ever 
offered in this city. 





We will also offer the balance of our 
CELEBRATED MANUFACTURE OF 


Ladies’ and 
Children’s Cloaks, 


in all the 
DESIRABLE and POPULAR MAEES of CLOTH for 
WINTER WEAR, 
AT PRICES THAT DEFY COMPETITION. 


ALL ORDERS FOR 


DRESSMAKING 


will be executed in a SUPERIOR MANNER and in 
the LATEST STYLES at reasonable prices. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET. 


Colored Silks! Colored silks! 


REDUCTIONS! 
REDUCTIONS! 








wig Dass Pa PA’ ene and REMNANTS at had 





$2 
—_ 
LATEST DBY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 
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MONDAY BVYENING, Nov. 9, 1874. 
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J, W, Johnston, 


1260 GRAND STREET, N. rk 
Also Hosiery and Men's cones ae Six 
2% Shistpmeto te manense. of em | o 
Seine Deqpomhizts of Mascaville Magiia for 
a= Spal - 7 New Yorks 
ore peer worn), measure 
ices ae a 
















THE INDEPENDENT. 








J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Sth Ave., and 22d hy 


imPORTANT! 


HOLIDAY REDUCTIONS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


The following goods are less now than during the 
panic of 1857 : 


COLORED SILKS. 


81 pieces, 75 cents ; recent . $1.76. 
1B 1.25 5 former! 






H uced from 
15; marked down from $5. 


BLACK SILKS. 


This department contains all the any haem celebrated 


manufacturers’ fabrics of Lyons, France, nam ati 
BO SON, TAPISSIER. BELLON, 
GUINET, and OUR OWN WELL-KNOWN 


HAND-SPUN SILK. 


100 pieces POUCET’S CACHEMIRE SUBLIME, 
at $1.2; excellent value for $2. 


SILK VELVETS. 
14 pieces CLOAKING VELVETS, all silk, 28 inches 
wide: $6.60; See. 
VELVETS, cut bias, in all eolors, $2.50 


FURS. 
SEALSKIN SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 

AKT ROAS. 

NOVELTIES IN TRIMMING 


SHAWLS. 


RICH INDIA AND CAMELS’ ty 
BROCH: 


AND PAISLEY. 
CARRIAGE AND TRAE @ SHAWLS. 


BLACK CASHMERE AND THIBET SHAWLS. 


Mourning Coods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


and upward. 
and upward. 


pagers HAIR, 
ee Sinn Ga Camel’s are Hala $iesh formerly @2, _— 


IRISH POPLINS. 


% inches wide, medium col $1; ously $2. 
Ghoice Solar. f formenty 


FRENCH MERINOES, 
in all colors 


500 pieces peslored allewoal on woes words Weel nolame 


315 pieces colored 6-4 Hingiish om we as soe ya 
Evening - and on 


RICS. 
in white and colors. 
SAzk BE Mice out silk and colors, 
GAZE ERIN = a in white and colors. 
ACONNE, all nom, in white and colors. 


‘PRESENTS. 


BRICAN CALZOORS. 6 cents yard. 
EST QUALITY, 8 cen 
These prints were recently s0 wold at 10 and 12 cente. 
For the convenience Lx our customers, we have re- 
served a counter at the FIFTH AVENUE EN- 
TRANCE for the DISPLAY of HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


PLAIDS. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, SCOTCH, and GERMAN FAB- 


and aeuar 


JAC 
SUL'TS, 


11 cases 


RICS, MADE BE. EweaLy ne OUR a 
FROM 200 2c. A HOO and UPwany, 


HOUSEKEEPING c0oDs, 


LINENS TABLE-CLOTHS, N EMBROI- 
DERED FLANNELS, Sand the calobratea 


CALIFORNIA BLANKETS. 
WHITE _GOODs. 


rear A nae in all —s ro great phates, 
ANDER EROHIENS, By 12 cents each. 


500° Full-Size Skirts, 


95 cents each. 
4 beautiful selection TIDIFS, 


FAMILY PRESENTS. 


Ladies’ Cotton Underclothing, 


Plain Embroidered, 
et a reduction of 30 per cent, 


FURNISHING GARMENTS. 


ests Draw: 
and Shi Cardigan Teckets, Cutts and Co! 
srobiefe, Sik Mullers and” Handker lee! 


Rich Indian Mourning Robes. 
Hosiery and Gloves. 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
celebrated UNDERGARMENTS, in all sizes. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
bearetcreetihe tert casero erat 


Ectine Dusentand Hops: Beds and beddings Bre 

peries and Lambrequins. 
CARPETS, 

in India and Persian French Pogeste ish 


Brusecl Fe peg a a and wt an 
SS sic are toatl ies ae he evuntey 


Sfesnene 


J. & 6, JOHNST OK, 


Breadway, Fifth Aven and 
Swenty-cocsed Street. 








[December 8, 18% 


HOLIDAY GOODs, 


Embroidered Initial 1 Handkerchiefs, 


Fille 


Laces, Tidies, etc. 


Rich Fans and Pancy Goods. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
No. 879 Broadway. 





GENUINE FINE FURS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have now open a Fine Selection of FIRST-CLASS 
FASHIONABLE FOURS, of every description, war- 
ranted in every respect, and made under their su- 
pervision, on the premises, from the CHOICHST 
SKINS. 





IN SETS—MUFFS, BOAS, CAPS. 
FUR TRIMMINGS, 
FUR LAP AND CARRIAGH ROBES, 
FOOT MUFFS, Erc., Erc. 





Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


AT KINZEY’S. 


BARCAINS IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


SASH RIBBON CLOSING OUT 
at 2c., Sic., #c., Sc. yard. 





KINZEY. 
ALL-SILK RIBBONS 38c., 6c., 8c., 10c. 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS 10c. to Sic. yard. KUNZEY. 
SILK NECK-TIES 10c. to 50c. 
SILK VELVETS 6c, yard up. KINZEY. 
TRIMMING AND LINING SILKS, 25c. up. 

M AUCTION. 

BLACK SILKS FRO 0 KINZEY. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS REDUCED. 
TRIMMED HATS CLOSING OUT. KINZBY 


BEADED GIMPS 10c., l5c., 25c., Slc., 8c. up. 
JET AND SILK FRINGES 2%c., 25c. yard up. 


KINZEY. 
ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, ALL COLORS, 
124%c. AN OUNCE. 
ZEPHYR WORSTED PATTERNS LOW. KUNZEY. 
YAK LACES FROM Itc. to 75c. yard. 
WIDE BEADED SILK LACES 2c. yard. : 
BARGAINS IN BEAL LACES. 
BARGAINS IN IMITATION LACES. ’ 
HANDEERCHIEFS FROM AUCTION. 
LACE GOODS FROM AUCTION. 2BY. 
LOTS OF KID GLOVBS, 25c., 8ic., 3890. pair. 
TWO-BUTTON KIDS, le..and 75e. patr. 
TWO-BUTTON CASTOR GLOVES, 800, ; 

UTTON DOGSKIN, 
TWO-Bi Se. inate. 
GENT’S DOGSKIN GLOVES, 9%. 
GENT” CA 

8 REYNIER CASTOR, $1.35. yorers 
FRENCH CLOTH GLOVES, %c. pair. 03 
MISSES TWO-BUTTON KLD6, S0e. pair. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. NONE BUT 
THE BEST AND THE LOWEST PRICES. 


. KINZEY. 
LARGEST STOCK OF DOLLS IN THE 
CITY, AT LOW PRIORS. on 
WAX CRYING DOLLS, 10c. TO $15.00. 
WAX DOLLS WITH HAR, TO: 
oe SP KINZEY. 
TOYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHINA AND PARIAN WARE. 
KINZEY. 
WORK-BOXES AND DRESSING CASES. 
WRITING DESKS AND JEWEL CASES. ws 
SWISS CARVED GOODS CHEAP. 1 
ALBUMS FROM %e. TO $40.00. 
KIN ZEY. 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES. 
LARGE AND SMALL MUSIC-BOXES. ae 
GILT BRONZES, LARGE ASSORTMENT. =m t 
TEA SETS OF ALL KINDS. 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. KINz&Y. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF CHROMOS. 
GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
KINZEY. 
WE HAVE THE LARGEST STOCK 
OF HOLIDAY GOODS IN THE CITY. 
KINZEY. 
KINZEY. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND 
FAIRS. ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
TO AND GOODS CAREFULLY PACKED. 


PARTIES WRITING FOR SAMPLES OR GOODS 
MUST ENCLOSE POSTAGE FOR REPLY. 


WM. KINZEY, 
767 and 769 Broadway, 


CORNER NINTH STREET. 
Corner below A. T. Stewart's. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Arnold, Constable & GD. 


are offering DRESS PATTERNS of 

CLOTHS, CASHMBRES, MERINOES, — 
CALICOES, etc., etc. Cutin Dress Lengths 

and Marked in Pisin Figures. Suitable for Christmas 

and New Year's Presents. 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 








HOLIDAYS. 


We shall open on MONDAY, NOV. 20th, one of the 
largest assortments of 


TOYS AND FANCY ARTICLES 


to be found in this city, and, contrary to the 
system of charging an exorbitant price for these 
goods, especially during the holidays, we propose 
TO SELL THEM AT SUCH A SMALL ADVANCE 
ON THE NET CASH COST as to place them within 
the means of every one. 

Those who are desirous of purchasing nice presents 
and whose means, on account of the prevailing scarci. 
ty of money, are limited will find our goods at least 


30 PER CENT. BELOW THE USUAL 
CHARCES 
at the toy stores for the same articles. 
BRADBURY BROS., 
312 and 314 Bowery, 


ONE DOOR BELOW BLEEKER st, 


DRESS GOODS. 


To meet the demand for 
CHEAP DRESSES FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 





next 30 days that no lady who studies economy should 
purchase one without comparing our prices and ms 
terials with those of any house in this city: 


Superior Dress Materials, - - - 18 te 20¢, 

Much Better Dress Materials, - 25 to 3ic, 

All-Weool, Cloth Celors, « + - - 37 1-2te5és 
We also offer 


GREAT BARGAINS IN BLACK ALPACAS, ALL 
WOOL CASHMERES, etc., etc. 


BRADBURY BROS., 
312 and 314 Bowery, 


ONE DOOR BELOW BLEEKER 8?. 


FURS, 
SUITS, 
CLOAKS, 


Weare offering GREAT BARGAINS tn the above 
goods. In Furs our prices will be found very much 
below those of fur stores. 

In Cloaks our stock is attractive and PRICES ASs- 
TONISHINGLY LOW. 

IN SUITS our MATERIALS will be found OF THB 
BEST, our STYLES UNSURPASSED, and PRICES 
VERY LOW for first-class work. 

Compare them with those of any other house. 


BRADBURY BROS., 
312 and 314 Bowery, 


ONE DOOR BELOW BLEEKEBR 8Tf. 


—_ | 











BLOOMS, 
No. 338 and 340 BOWERY, 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES STS. 


oe 


ALL THE 


NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON IN 
LACES, 


Dress and CLoak Troomnes, Hat 
Bonnets, Rrssons, FRENCH FLOW- 
ERS, FEATHERS, ETO. 

BEST QUALITY KID GLOVES. 
Hosiery and Underwear. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
INFANTS’ OOMPLETE OUTFITS. 
We are now Importing direct ali recherché stylet 


of Lace Fichus, Overdresses, Sleeveless Jackets, #. 
Samples and pricelist sent fres on application 





we have marked our goods down to such prices forthe 
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“NOVELTIES. | 
g, RICHMOND & CO., 


798 BROADWAY, 
Sth AND 10ch STREETS, 


offering © large and choice assortment of 
are now and Fancy Goods suitable for 
the Hobday Season. Also D Also Dress Trimmings and Mil- 
toe ont gn ao wale are selected for First-class Trade 
wiawitpesoldatressonable prices, 


“H. ONEILL & 6O., 


g27 and 329. Sixth Avenue, 
are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY 


200 doz. “elt Hats, 750, 


Rab, BLACK, BLUR, 7a BROWD, 0 ns - 0 


wal RLV ET PHATS, € ©. 
FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 
PUNOSTRIOH TIPS, cen. 


FANCY =I 
a os, Peete. 


Dos. FANCY BIRD 
4 BB Dox LONG 0° eae PLUMS. $100 to $1,000. 


LACES. 


well-selected Stock of REAL LACE in 
q i 





gitD BIRDS, 


VALENCIENNES, 
POINT, P 
POINT oes 


RU! EERING in the iS and atthe 
NCREPED 


ECHENE & Ere 
LACE HATS, LACE- 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at Reduced Prices. 


SASH. G RIBBONS. 


— 80c., in all shades, 
silk. Ah in all shades. 


NAVY BLU, ae T,and BROWN 
B *, $1, all silk.” 
nat a 


ON aoe 


SHADES FOR 


“LADIE 7% - yee 


th Dosen WiXDSOR ” Ti wa 


wt? GLOVES... 
O'NEILL, 


Mand 3% SIXTH AVE. and PwEewaern sr. 








J.B. TERRY, | 
HATS & FURS, 


37 WNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
Now » SPECIAL STYLE GENTS’ D 
ce er eel 
POPULAR PRICES. 


FALL CARPETINGS, 
W.& J. Sloane 


are now offering their Fall Importations of 
RICH AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN, 
BERLIN and HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


D a great variety of sizes and colorings, suited 
to recent styles of decoration and furnishing. 





In Carpetings by the yard they offer a splen- 
did collection of 


French Moquettes, 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley’s Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries, 


in novel shadings, at unusually low prices, 


A large assortment of 


AMERICAN = MOQUEPTES, 


in new and magnificent designs, prepared expressly 
for Parlors, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and 
Staira, with borders to match, which for durability 
are warranted superior to any similar article im- 
ported. 


Special attention ts invited to a large line of desir- 
able patterns of Best FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUS- 
SELS, fresh goods, at a great reduction from regular 
price. 

Extra Heavy ENGLISH O1L CLOTHS, LINO- 
LEUM, THREE-PLY, TAPESTRY INGRAIN, and 
EXTRA SUPER TWO-PLY CARPETS, RUGS, 
MATS, etc., etc. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


THE ibrar esinctnaetnant 


UNION ADAMS & G6., 


637 AND 913 BROADWAY, 
Are Selling at Very Low Prices 


HOSTERY, GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, 
FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


Etc., Ete., Ete. 





A GREAT SALB OF 
FURS. 


PETER STEWART, 


No. 162 Bowery, 


one of the oldest and best-established houses in New York, will sell, on t of the lat of the 
season, his immense stock of FINE FURS at prices that will surprise and please. A cordial invitation ts 
given to examine his stock. 

He will offer CHILDREN’S WHITE FUR CAPS, with Head Wing and Bar Laps, at 38c., 50c., and the very 
best 0c. MISSES’ DRESS WHITE FUR HATS, handsomely trimmed with white, pink, and blue Satin, $1.37 
worth $5. 


WHITE SETS—Muf, Boa, and Box—at 9c. and up; and CHILDREN’S WHITE SACQUES at $4.75 and up. 
LADIES’ BLACK MARTEN, LYNX, and ALASKA SABLE MUFFS, from $2 up. 


LADIES’ WHITE SETS—Muf, Boa, and Box—$2.50 and up; Four and Five-striped River Mink Murf:, 
$2 and up; and Real Mink Muffs (warranted) $6 and up. 

REAL ASTRACHAN, NUTRIA, and IMITATION SHAL SACQUES, $15 and up. Russian Sable, Seal. 
Grebe, Royal Ermine, Imitation Seal, and all other fashionable Furs at really attractive prices. 

SEAL CAPS.—A Splendid line of Real Seal Caps, Ladies’ and Misses’, from $2.50 to $9. Those at $9 have 
high crowns and double bands, same as sold in other stores at from $15 to $18. Imitation Seal, finest qualities, 
$1.50, $1.75, and $1.99. A few Gents’ Fine Real Seal Caps, $7.50 to $9, high-crowned and double-banded. A Mag- 
nificent lot of Real G ine Seal § from $65 to $135 for our very best. By ding we will 
guarantee a good fit. f 

All kinds of Furs altered and repaired in the best manner and at the :owest possibie price. 


MILLINERY COODS. 


Another large lot of FELT HATS. American Felt 25c., 38c., 37¢., and 43c. French Felts 70c., and the very 
best 9c. Fine embroidered Velvet Hats and Bonnets, also Ladies’ Dress Caps in great variety, extremely 
cheap. Velveteens 35c. per yardand up. Black Silk Velvet $1.25 per yard and up. Colored Velvets in all the 
new shades. 

A SPLENDID LOT OF RIBBONS, French Flowers, Feathers, and Birds. Fancy Wings from 3c. op. 

We have an elegant assortment of Gimps, Galloons, Passementeries, Ornaments, Beaded and Plain Laces 





























hiefs, Ruchings, and Notions. An extensive line of Corsets, beginning with 16 Whalebones, in al! 
Tors TOYS TOYS, TOYS, TOYS. TOYS, TOYS TOYS, TOYS, TOYS, TOYS. FOS: DOLLS | sises, at dbo. 
a st KID GLOVES. 
TOYS R. H. MACY = Cco., DOLL My own importation. Very good Two-Button Glove at 75c. Excellent quality in White, Black, Opera, and 
at BO aK all the new shades, 9c. and$1l. Three-Button, $1.15. Has noequal. Only try one pair and you will never go 
DOLLS anywhere else for Gloves. 
LL 20, or Fr dozen. 
Tors b tedenen --semanterpmapedy yea DOLL 3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES $2.87. or $11.50 per dozen. 
8 OUR 17th ANNUAL DOLL! SPAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON 83.30, or $13 per dozen. 
x DOLL SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
A EXHIBITION OF HOLD AY cannes oLts | UMBRELLAS IN GREAT VARIETY AND VERY CHEAP. 
r8 a|p 
TO¥8 aa PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 
"3 Be _ Pace. cieeie- alin DOLL: BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRINC STS 
v3 FANCY 600DS, DOLLS, AND TOYS, DOLL: NEW YORK. i 
ie Rew and fresh, of our own importation from every desirable manufacturer in DOLL 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, NORTH AND| DOL 
ae SOUTH GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, TURKEY, OLL! Ss P E Cl a L oO F F E R I N Cc 
R RUSSIA, CHINA, and JAPAN. DOLL OF CHOICE 
To . kal 
TO DO saa A 
(-SseesseciciscP |MILLINERY 00S 
| SPECIAL ORDERS TO SELL. DOL. pws » 
Fe ne emer UEn ORD Oe Sip & vee eens. on the cost of Sapertatten. OLLI AT HALF USUAL PRICES. ; 
18! 150 DOZ. FELT HATS AT 90... “ardwn Biv, DRAB, BLACK, a $Ll0 
bi Ee ya, raany at Chem am very fine, and ant of cS Ay = = Do AK 10 CASES SILK VELVET HATS AT $2.98, LA TES’ r SHAPES 
: a we shallalso EXHIBIT xmgalh and articles suitable for HOLIDAY — AK VELVETS, HOV SEAL BROWN- AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES, AT 
. OLLI 
\WHITS GOODS, LACKS EMBROIDERIES, TIES, H@SIERY, SHALLIDOLE SPLENDID QUALITY BLACK SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, at $1.90, $2.25, $2.50. 92.75, $3, and UPWARD. 
TOY8 WARES, RIBBONS, FLOWERS and FEATHERS, HATS and ‘si LL tog ge rin pts sp rans} ee yore FROM J] No. 5 TO 8 INCHES 
Tore CAPs, FURS, PIC-NIC DEPARTMENT, DO: RIBBONS, Win aaotct SHADES IN Noe bao as, sone Pee OPW AD. 
fors HOUSE-FURNISHING, OONFECTIONERY, CHINA and GLASSWARE, DO TINCH ALL-SILK GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, ALI, NEW SHADES, ah fae, te. per yard and upward, 
Wi mooie = sem ee aE soaeatsas pears cfs ane Gale ely Mc ereD 
and STATIONERY, KID GLOVES, PERFUMERY, DRESS (DOLL = 
Movs TRIMMINGS, WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, Ete. DO FEATHERS, 83558 FEATHER TRIMMING IN EVERY VARIETY, PROM Be Ur 
> tie Ki: eee FR: NCH FLOW ERS Te onohe Ar BEST ASSORTMENT IN TH CITY. 
; sere paying, fe | soll again, MANAGERS of FAIRS and INSTITUTIONS wishing to par-| DO E 8, OF THE FINEST OU LLITY READY UND TO ORDEK 
POYR| gece selected for et now will be Spates delivered at any tim 0, 
isp ea soe ae he Sg nce oa ee 
tr raj tbe country. wen bare Bi ioe Ls — —_ DOLLS 
{ D 
Ni ' 14th STREET and 6th AVENUE, WN. Y. ; 
LL8. DOLLS. DOLLS. . 
BOLLS BOE BOE BOLE Bele BOLE! DOLLS pole pore 159 BROADWAY, Near 8th Street. 




























































































































































































of every description. Also a large line of Pocket-Books, Fans, Neckties, Silkk Neck Shawls, Hemstitchea 
Handi 














Financial, 


MASSA CHUSETTS FINANCES. 


THe Boston Journal recently gate the 
statistics for this year im regard to the 
assessed valuation of property, real and 
personal, in Massachusets, as made on the 
Ist of last May, compared with a similar 
valuation for the previous year. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 





Counttes. 1873. 18%. 
Suffolk...... $786,075,747  $820,205,111 Gain. $34,129,364 
Middlesex. 274,562,349 290,389,934 Gain, 15,827,585 
Essex ...... 158,564,494 163,086,351 Gain, 4,101,857 
Worcester.. 137,620,089 142,148,735 Gain, 4,519,646 
Bristol....... 108,007,086 111,579,373 Gain. 8,572,286 
Norfolk .... 90,043,287 90,867,448 Gain 824,211 
Hampden.. 70,677,755 78,502,584 Gain, 2,824,829 
Berkshire. . 88,218,508 87,973,790 Loss 244,718 
Plymouth,, 34,864.478 96,977,946 Gain. . 2,113,468 
Humpshire. 27,409,732 26,779,787 Loss 829,945 
Franklin... 16,488,031 16,701,656 Gain 218,626 
Barnstable, 14,455,468 15,070,287 Gain. 614,819 
Dukes...... 8,374,734 3,370,925 Loss 3,800 
Nantucket 2,364,283 2,367,239 Gain 2,957 
$1,763,429,990 $1,831,601,165 


These figures do not embrace all the 
taxable values of the state, but only such as 
the local assessors take cognizance of under 
thelaw. The property of corporations in the 
state, the deposits in savings banks, and the 
proportion of bank tax belonging to non- 
residents, the Journal says, are not included 
in this statement, though they form a large 
total io making up the aggregate wealth of 
the state. All the counties, with the ex- 
ception of two, show a gain in wealth; and, 
deducting the loss in these two, we have a 
net gain of $68,171,175 for the whole state 
inasingle year. In 1872 the gain over the 
previous year was nearly two hundred mil- 
lions; in 1873 the gain was sixty-six mil- 
lions; and this year the record presents a 
greater gain than last year. The returns 
for this year show that, while the valuation 
for the whole state has increased four per 
cent., the total tax for state, county, city, 
and town purposes, including highway tax, 
has increased fourteen per cent., or more 
than three times as fast as the valuation. 

The Journal also gives a statement of 
municipal and state indebtedness, as fol- 
lows : 


Goattty Gowees., \cscsi.ccasbodecssvesesicd $1,493,197 25 
Towns with less than 10,000 population. .12,368,906 00 
Towns with over 10,000 population...... 55,114,187 00 





$97,448,994 25 

In the sinking funds of the state and 
cities there are between twenty-eight and 
thirty millions of dollars held for the pay- 
ment of this indebtedness, leaving a debt 
unprovided for amounting to some sixty- 
seven millions. 

The returns also show that, while the 
cities and large towns are increasing rapid- 
ly in wealth, the smaller towns grow but 
slowly. The increased valuation in the 
nineteen cities in 1874 over 1873 is $51,817,- 
883, leaving $16,353,792 for the towns. 
Over two-thirds of the total valuation of 
the whole state is returned by the cities 
and about five-sevenths of the increase 
comes from the same source. The great 
source of increasing wealth to Massachu- 
setts is in ber manufactures; and this ex- 
plains why her cities and larger towns 
grow so rapidly in wealth; as compared 
with her country districts. Manufacturers 
naturally locate themselves at a few leading 
centers. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tus bank reserve—or, rather, the surplus 
reserve—keeps diminishing from week to 
week, but without producing any unfavor- 
able influence on the money market. The 
rates continue at 2} to 3} per cent. on call 
loans, and no alarm is created now that the 
surplus reserve bas fallen within a short 
time from $25,000,000 to a trifie less than 
$15,000,000. The one thing that secures 
confidence and prevents the fluctuations 
which Wall Street was formerly subjected 
to, in consequence of the changes in the 
items of the Weekly Bank Statement, is 
the knowledge that nothing can be done by 
the Treasury Department toward reducing 
the volume of the outstanding currency. 
Every one now understands that when 
money is withdrawn from our banks it 
goes where it is more needed; and that in 
due time it will all come back again, instead 
of being locked up im the Treasury vaults. 
A loss of over $3,000,000 in the reserve 
which our Associated Banks have sustained 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


the past week would once have occasioned 
a panic, because it would not have been 
known what hed become of it; but the 
Bank Statement of Saturday, which 
showed a withdrawal of $4,202,500 
in greenbacks and of $4,585,000in deposits 
andof only $51,600 in specie, clearly enough 
indicated that $4,500,000 had been sent 
West and South, where it would be used in 
moving the hog crop and the cotton crop, 
and that it meant an increase of business, 
the benefits of which would be everywhere 
felt, and the profit would inevitably come 
back to Wall Street for investment, The 
Associated Banks could very well afford to 
spare ten millions more of greenbacks and 
would be glad to part with them. But the 
return of currency will soon set. in and no 
stringency of the money market is likely to 
be felt this season. The percentage of re- 
serve now held by the Associated Banks, 
teckoning both specie and greenbacks, is 
but 81.70, and only 25.94 reckoning the 
greenbacks alone, which ought to be done 
in estimating the real reserve. The law re- 
quires that 25 per cent. shall be held by the 
banks on the amount of their liabilities ; but 
it would be much better to let each bank be 
the judge as to the amount of security it 
shall hold for the safety of its depositors, 
since the bill-holders are otherwise abund- 
antly secured. 

The present ease of the money market 
and the confidence felt in the future are 
well reflected in the prices of investment 
securities and the steddy advance in the 
market value of speculative stocks. The 
greatest rise during the week bas taken 
place in Northwestern Railroad shares, the 
common stock having sold as high as 45§ 
and closed at 45. It is not so clear what 
special cause led to the advance in this stock; 
but it was probably owing partly to the 
attempt of the “ bears” to cover their short 
sales and partly from a conviction that the 
stock was worth a good deal more than it 
had been selling for. Similar causes led, no 
doubt, to an advance in Milwaukee and St. 
Paul, and in Ohio and Mississippi; but, 
while these low-priced stocks were pushed 
up, Lake Shore fell off to 80, and was at one 
time % below Western Union Telegraph, 
which had~ been 2$ per cent. below 
it. But Western Union is gradually 
creeping up to the level of other reg- 
ular dividend-paying stocks, and when it 
gets to be well understood that its 2 per 
cent. quarterly dividends can be depended 
upon it will take its place among the 8 per 
cent. stocks and stay there. The Ohio and 
Mississippi begins to attract more favorable 
attention since the company has negotiated 
the remainder of the mortgage bonds to 
enable it pay off the floating debt and re- 
sume the dividends on the preferred stock. 
There is not yet any movement in the 
market that would favor the presumption of 
an immediate speculation in any particular 
direction, but there is greater activity in 
general dealings, and some of the old opera- 
tors are beginning to make their appearance 
among the brokers, as if they thought the 
time had come for a renewal of activity. 
That veteran operator, Daniel Drew, is 
‘« around” again, and Quicksilver has begun 
to attract attention. The proposal to con- 
solidate the preferred and common stocks 
and make a dividend has excited con- 
siderable discussion in the Street and a 
good deal of opposition from some of the 
holders of the preferred stock. Jay Gould 
is all the time active, and it is reported that 
he and his old partner, Henry N. Smith, 
were about to form a new concern, in con- 
nection with two or three of their former 
partners. These are regarded as hopeful 
signs of fresh speculation; but what Wall 
Street needs at present to wake it up is 
some new and bold operator, with sufficient 
audacity, capital, and genius to create a 
desire among the less capable and courage- 
ous to follow in his wake. At present there 
is no such person, and all the operators of 
the Street proceed on a slow and sure 
course, which 1s altogether better in the long 
run“and more conducive to lasting pros- 
perity, 

The Gold Room has been more active for 
the week than for a long time past, and the 
price of gold has been easily put up by the 
“bull” operators, on the strength of the 
daily announcements from the other side 
of the withdrawal of bullion from the Bank 
of England. The last Treasury sale of 





gold, to the amount of $500,000, took place 
on the 27th, the 26th, Thursday, being 
Thanksgiving, and the awards were made 
at rates ranging from 111.78 to 111.77. But 
on Saturday the price in the Gold Room 
was run up to 112 1-16 and closed at 112. 
Higher prices for gold are anticipated by 
mapy bankers; but the market depends 
altogether upon the withdrawals from the 
Bank of England. If they should continue 
and the bank rate should be advanced to 6 
per cent., as predicted, a further rise would 
take place in the Gold Room, because there 
would necessarily be an increased shipment 
of specie from this port. 

The recent meeting of railroad officials in 
Baltimore, of which Commodore Vander- 
bilt and Colonel Scott were the most con- 
spicuous, has caused a good deal of discus- 
sion, although it was in reality rather a 
social than a business gathering for any 
definite object. The most remarkable 
circumstance about it was that there were 
five railroad presidents seated together who 
represented property to tbe amount of 
$1,200,000,000. The deliberations of such 
men might naturally excite attention, but 
nothing was done at the meeting of much 
importance to the business community. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26TH, 1874. 
Offered. Asked. 


American, . ......00.0000+2-100 a 
American Exchange....... 112 _ 
Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Aas’n — 80 
Broadway....... occtistoaes =e 295 
Central National .......... 101% ~— («108 
Chatham........sccccccses 137 
oan eee 100% — 
Clty... ccccccce cove voeeesd00 ~ 
Commerce.......sesee 0-117 = 118 
Continental. ...... ..eceseee — 91 
Corn Exchange...........120 - 


First National ..... Sacaicesae 
Fourth National ......... — 


imei... 86 
TERBOVER. bc. ve codcvesccccse 


ee eeeeeesesesesecesees 








Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 

Dicmingensvaseapeiacnien _ 127 
Mechanics’ ...... Seccceuss 138 = 
Mercantile ........seeceees — 114 
Merchants’.......++ «0+ eoeell9G =: 120 
Merchants’ Exchan, a 110 
Metropolitan .... -135 136 
OE rE 105 107 
ee re 00125 _ 
N.Y. National Exchange.. 101 
New York County.........205 _ 
Ninth National...... scacee = 101 
North River....... sieseeess — 90 
Pacific....... seuiunsaie 150 _ 
cases eorveseue cncesiaecae _ 
Peo she’s; 5 oiceivids 00sec. 149 _ 
PMOREE. 56 55.'c acd ee coe 101 
Shoe and ‘Leather . womans 155 
8t. Nicholas.......... Pe a | —_ 
State of New York........ 110 115 
WMIOD .ccccccacccccgite hem 134 - 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 Nassau St. 

U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and 
registered, all denominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made and approved accounts re- 
ceived from Banks, Savings Banks, Corpo- 


rations, and individuals; also U. 8. regis- - 


tered interest, coupons, and dividends col- 
lected for correspondents and others out of 
town, and promptly remitted for, or placed 
to credit, subject to draft. All marketable 
stocks and bonds bought and sold on com- 
mission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention and any desired in- 
formation will always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 


SENT FREE . 
Book exposing the mysteries of Wy WALL SUREET 


and how any one uae opera 
y 
a igaerations AND *Bhowsne's 2 








gt tps CENT. NET on 
BRE Gey ner ar fet eae 


ow York. Send for 
cL Le: KEIM & 00. Pulls City, Neb. 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 


140, 143, and 146 BROADWAY. 
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INDIANAPOLI 
D. E. SNYDER & co. 


BANKERS AND INVESTING A AGEVTS, 
Coupon Rea) 


rticular attention given to Co 
Morizaves, without to 
metere nees: Any 0} ites o in 
“"Thames National Bank, N: 


ich, Conn. 
New York Correspond 
National M4 Po! at y : Empocentet and Traders’ 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. CENT, 


e the footballs of 
the solid iilinols ood Miseonai 2 ere. 
anouaily at the ‘American Exe BA May 2 CENTS (se 





r ork, because maturity, 

Fiay it ned millio: Ss. and? 

loet ~ n pw At note a va dot rsa Fy ns ever beet 
llinois py Agency, po oe “ai py -O box sr” 








Improved Farm Fi: rigage Cou 
nteed. We loan mort tod ox ok pee ah of Hs guar. 
ascertained by ne of the firm, 


Soa. our farm m aio paid prom We 
get funds from — Atlantic tothe ¥ Missourt river, and 
— be p able to refer to parties of your acquaintance, 


tor full pe WATEINS & CO., Lawrence, ence, Kansas, 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


REAL ESTATE SECURITY, 
HAMMOND & BOGURE, 


Js DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 

| owned ey op _real estate in and wend Chi 
terest F 

pote pol ge 0 ee epee payable 


y- 

Security first lién on propefty worth at | twi 
the loan’ No charge to lender for pl ~~~ 

| ae for Benge’ anil aa rene. 

ission Pearce, 

dent Third pare Beak; E Hon. Wis. Bross: Hon, 
= rt ; Rev. Charlies P. Bush, 
» Esq., Boston. 


C. R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


mpt attention given to the estme: Funds 
on = and M on Chicago ys oan, Cee 
inthe selection of In f Investments 








Papy oe Refer b 

in 8 air on. er miss! 

First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
First: Nati 


inet Nanendt bes 1 Ba: m fi 
Firs! na! tr cago, 
@™ References given in all the Eastern Lamnnsast m 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 8% and 8% CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to? 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
_ Bank Books in English, Brench, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M. K. JESSUP, PATON & C0., 
BANKERS, 
5&2 William St., New York. 


Draw Excha: gen Nag te Bank of Lond 
tee of Ba Bankers, and others received 


interest al he terme edon Balances Subject to Drafts at 
waren is. Our Cocraecalitae te Mates weap 
Investment Securities Bought nna Sold. 

AUUNVZE.BRUTHERS, 
Bankeérs,12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


STATE 
i a ail 


Ball alle caco. 


Desirable es for non-residents: 
Send for Pamphiet with Map & References | 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Capital.................--€400,000 00 
Surplus... ee... 685,387 68 


gabe nares eek ES 
Assets, Jam. 1, 1874..¢1,085,837 6 


ian Amie 
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THE STRAIN I LOVE. 
BY RAY PALMER, D D. 


again! Those chords again! Aso’er the keys 
The fairy fingers glide, the strain swells forth 
In harmonies that all entrance the soul ! 

It wakes pure thoughts, unlocks the fountains 


deep 
Of tenderness, till thence the flowing tides 
Of sweet emotion—as each varying tone 
Speaks to the heart of sorrow or of love— 
Well up and flood the breast. Each nerve it 
thrills 
With exquisite vibrations, till each yields 
Pleasure ineffable ; as if some harp, 
By angel fingers touched, were heard afar— 
The notes unearthly, such as charm in heaven! 
It quickens my whole being—fills, enchants, 
And half bewilders, till I seem to float 
A spirit all disrobed and light as air, 
Borne upward on the melodies that rise 
Like viewless exhalations ; or as one 
Soaring in dreams—unfettered, 
thought— 
Through realms of perfect beauty all unknown, 
Losing himself in bliss! 


free as 


O yet once more! 

Once more repeat the strain! Break not the 
spell! 

From out her opened casket Memory now 

Brings forth her precious treasures, hidden 
long. 

Ah! those dear distant scenes! 
o’er. 

Childhood comes back! its purple lights, its 

flowers 

Unmatched by all the bloom of riper years; 

Its fantasies, that ever came and went; 

Its rich exuberance of joyous life. = 

And youth returns. Its bounding pulses throb 

With ardor for high contests now so near. 

I see again its visions, share its hopes, 

And taste anew the raptures that are born 

Of youthful love, when first it fires the breast. 

Stay! stay! ye blissful fancies. Let me feel 

Yet. some brief moments the delights ye bring. 


2 


- # * * * * * * * 


T live them 


That change of key! How soft and tender 
now 
The plaintive tone. It touches my rapt soul 
With a subduing power. I seem to sit 
Asin the twilight of a summer’s eve, 
When clamorous day has passed and all is still, 
Or when the moonlight broodeth over all 
And the cool dews descend, that fall as tears 
Wept silently by loving eyes in Heaven 
Oer mortal griefs. And lo! the airy forms 
Of childhood’s playmates and of youth’s bright 
band, 
And of the numbers loved in by-gone years, 
But missed long since on earth, who one by 
one 

Were counted with the blest beyond the stars, 
Around me seem to gather ; and intent 
Lhearken, if perchance some well-known voice 
May fall, as oft of yore upon my ear, 
And with the old affection fondly gaze 
On faces dear, remembered, O how well! 


Strange transport, wrought within my yielding 
, Soul, 

80 quick responsive to the trembling string, 

Ends now the strain I love, and I must weep— 

Weep not of grief, but of eestatic joy, 

Which these delicious sounds do ever wake 

While yet I listen, and which, dying, still 

In lingering echoes round me seem to float. 





THE NEGRO AND THE ELECTION. 
BY THE REY. B. T. TANNER. 


Ir would be a downright blunder if 
American citizens of European descent 
were to conclude that their fellow-citizens 
of African descent were out of all sorts at 
theturn taken by the late tide of American 
suffrage. They are not to suppose that we 
régard it as the “tidal wave” that swept 
away our every future hope. That it is 
Possible for the vast majority of them to 
thus conclude may be clearly seen in the 
light of two facts—to wit, our past loyalty 
tothe Republican party and our past hos- 
tility to the Democratic. But “times 
change, and men change with them.” Not 
less loyal to what distinguished the Repub- 
lican party in the past, the negro is decid- 
edly less hostile to the Democratic party— 

Democratic party as it is, and not the 
ocratic party as it was. Since the days 

of the Cincinnati Platform, and especially 
tince the days of the Platfurm of Baltimore, 
laaren with more thao his usual mel- 

, of soul, has stood ready to apply 
Pepe maxim, ‘ Let the dead bury 

+ to his ancient foe, the Demo- 
“matic party, Thousands of them in tbeir 











hearts sympathized with Horace Greeley, 
and, bad it not been for the strength of 
party lines—a strength sufficient to deter 
mightier men—would have voted the Gree- 
ley ticket, despite the mad threat of 
Frank Blair. Thousands of them in 
their heart of hearts followed Charles 
Sumner into the Liberal camp, and 
with him would have voted the Liberal 
ticket had it not been for the afore- 
mentioned cause. Nor have they had oc- 
casion to repent the convictions that were 
tothem as secrets of the Lord; but, on the 
contrary, these convictions have been so 
sensibly confirmed that the few who had 
the courage to break through and vote with 
the “enemy ” are now happy in their re- 
membrance of the fact. ‘‘ Ah!” said Wil- 
liam Still, author of “The Underground 
Railroad,” “I’m feeling well over the fact”; 
and Robert Purvis, a Freedman’s Bank 
commissioner, doubtless expresses himself 
in the same complacent way. 


The negro’s loyalty to the country of his 
birth isnot simply negative, manifesting 
itself ina refusal ‘to be colonized in the 
land of his“ fathers.’ Gao the contrary, it 
is sublimely positive, as was manifested 
during the war, and as is now manifested 
in the real satisfaction he has over the late 
election. He believes, in common witb the 
late majority of the American people, that 
the best interest of the hole country de- 
manded just such a turn of the wheel as 
has been given; nor was he willing, even for 
any imaginary personal gain, that it should 
longer be deferred. 
fellow-citizens, he felt a burden was resting 
upon the Jand; avarchy and misgovernment 
altogether too general; the iznorant and the 
wicked filled too many high places. He felt 
that it was high time to bring the best men 
to the front, wiping out all past record; and, 
so feeling, he clasped every offered hand 
aud helped to bring it about. And, now 
that it is accomplished, he stands in no 
fright. He may, indeed, in view of bis 
manifest weakness, receive a set back; but 
it will only be to come forward with a 
strength that will be real and not imaginary. 
The negro feels that he needs legitimate 
development, a state to which he cannot 
arrive in a day; and, while he has no fears 
that his constitutional rights will be in- 
fringed upon in the least, he is content to 
abide his time, only demanding that no ball 
aud chain be put to his feet. He wants civil 
rights—of course, he does; for, believing 
with Junius, he endorses what that astute 
writer says: ‘*‘ When the civil rights of the 
people are daringly invaded on one side, 
what have we to expect but that their polit- 
ical rights should be deserted and betrayed 
in the same proportion on the other?” 
(Letter lxii.) Therefore has he resolved, in- 
somuch as ‘‘ there is no peace to the wicked, 
saith my God,” to keep up the contention 
until be shall have legal standing—neither in 
the front nor in the rear of any, but by the 
side. This granted, and he is perfectly 
willing ‘‘to paddle his own canoe.” To 
show that we have spoken the mind of the 
negro, we append what is said by the papers 
published by him in the various sections. 

Says The Progressive American, New York: 

‘“We are not to be found among that 
class of persons who bewail so bitterly the 
Republican Waterloo defeat. We see no 
reason to apprehend those fatal conse- 
quences the averting of which has been the 
subject of so many prayers. We did, in- 
deed, urge the success of the Republican 
ticket in this state. Still we would not, if 
we had the power, wholly undo what has 
been done.” 

Capt. Robert Small, a negro of national 
fame, iv bis paper—the Port Royal (S. C.) 
Standard—says : 

‘“* We have made a change in South Caro- 
lina, and feel satisfied that, however the 
acts of the past in this state may have in- 
fluenced the national result, this cannot be 
laid at our door for the acts of the next two 
years.” 

The American Citizen, Lexington, Ky.: 

‘*We take it for granted that the election 
of Chamberlain in South Carolina means 
reform, and we believe that the election of 
Judge Green would also have meant re- 
form. Taking this view of the situation, we, 
therefore, felt very little concern about the 
result.” 

Another Kentucky paper, The Weekly 
Planet, says: 

, “The lesson to be learned from 
the result is that honest and truerepublican 
principles must lead the nation on, and that, 


In common with his | 








to insure peace and prosperity to the col- 
ored people, we must divide our support of 
men and measures to the extent that just 
rulers shall govern the nation.” 

Phillip A. Bell, of the San Francisco Hke- 
vator, a man of strong mind, one who fought 
through the whole anti-slavery contest, 
speaks the most uncertainly of all. He 
says: ’ 

_‘* The failure of the Civil Rights Bill had 
disheartened the colored Republicans of 
those states and left them in a condition of 
uncertainty, not knowing where to go. 
Hence, many of them, to our regret, voted 
the Conservative or Democratic ticket; not 
that they expected any more favor from 
that party, but hoping (vainly, we believe) 
it would prove an immunity from perse- 
cution for themselves and their race.” 

It might be asked what says Frederick 
Douglass, the recognized leader of the 
American negro? The paper published by 
his sons—TZhe New National Hra—and ac- 
cepted as his organ, we are sorry to say, in 
the language of the Tipstaff, is Non est in- 
ventus, Consequently, we know not how 
he feels. 

In conclusion, so intensely American is 
the negro that he unhesitatingly subscribes 
to whatever the good of the whole country 
demands. 


Aoung and Old. 


A SNOW-BIRD'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 








‘*GOBBLE, gobble !” clear and loud, 
Cried a turkey, plump and proud. 

“Little snow-bird, you’re a dunce, 
Quit the barnyard wall at once. 
There you are dressed all in brown; 
See me strutting up and down, 
Wearing this bright coral crown. 
How each burnished feather yleams 
In these mellow autumn beams. 
Don’t you see, you silly thing, 
I’m the barnyard’s boast and king?’ 


‘«Yes, its plain that you are great. 
Mine’s a very low estate ; 
Yet I can afford to wait. 
Though I’m humble, yet your pride 
Will not serve to make me hide 
My wee head. 
Poor and content, 
I’m secure from accident. 
So strut away, good turkey-gobbler ; 
I’ll remain a patient. bobbler. 
You are vot the only bird 
Given to manners so absurd.” 


Alas! alas! for turkey pride, 
Winds that swept the valleys wide 
Bore the last despairing cry 
Of this monarch vain and high! 
Shorn of all his plumage fine, 
Hungry folks upon him dine! 
And the little snow-bird sings : 

‘* All of us cannot be kings. 
Though I’m sorry for your lot 
And your taunts are all forgot, 
Welcome winter, cold and murky, 
I’m thankful that I’m not a turkey!’ 





TOM DORR'S THANKSGIVING. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY ELEANOR KIRK. 





Tuosk of you who have studied the bis- 
tory of the Eastero States will probably 
suppose that the name at the head of this 
story refersto the man who quite a num- 
ber of years ago was a political leader in 
Rhode Island. Not atall. It has reference 
to a cat who happened to be born into that 
troublous time, and was named Tom Dorr 
by the writer, then a little girl, who was 
very proud to be called a ‘‘ Dorrite,” be- 
cause her father wasone. In the midst of 
tbis Dorr trouble my father and mother 
took me into the country some miles from 
our town home, to spend the day. There I 
became very much attached to a kitten only 
afew weeks old. I do not think a more 
beautiful kitten was ever born. It was plump 
and playful, and had double claws, which 
he was very careful to keep sheathed with 
fur all the time we were frolicking. This 
seemed to me quite wonderful, for all the 
kittens I had ever played with were sure to 
scratch me. Oh! how hard I begged my 
mother to let me take it home with me. 
Not sbe. I promised to take ull the care 
of it, and that it should never, never bother 
her. Entreaty wasof noavail. I put Kitty 
down by the side of the carriage, and, as my 
father lifted me in and caught sight of my 
tear-stained fate, be said to my mother 





(ah! how well I remember it, though all 
these years have passed): ‘I guess I'd let 
her take the kitten; she seems to feel so 
bad about leaving it.” ' 

My mother settled her bonnet aud replierl 
briskly : ‘‘ Now I’m not going to be coaxed 
into any such nonsense. Why, George, 
you know I have enough to do without 
being tormented with a cat.” 

Not another word was said. Both father 
and daughter were too well acquainted with 
the dear mother to insist after she had once 
made up her mind, and off we jogged 
Kitty did not stir until the carriage started, 
and theo he started too. It was a com- 
ical sight to see the cunning little creature 
follow us, mewing all the time, and every 
now and then losing his balance and rolling 
over and over in the dusty road. 

“Why don’t you drive up, George,” 
asked my mother, ‘‘ and get out of the way 
of that little screeching creature ?” 

“It is too dusty to drive very fast,” said 
Papa. I thought I saw a smile play round 
his mouth. ‘‘ And then you want to enjoy 
this beautiful view, you know.” 

“Scat!” screamed Mamma, leaning out 
of the carriage. ‘‘S-c-a-t! I'd like to know 
how you can expect meto enjoy anything 
with that noise! Scat! I tell you. Go 
home, you little torment.” 

“Kitty seems as much attached to Nell 
as Nell to Kitty,” suggested Papa, leaning 
out and caressing the little bundle of fur. 

‘*For mercy’s sake, do you both want 
that kitten ?” inquired my mother. 

“TI think its perseverance should be re- 
warded,” was the quiet answer. 

‘“‘Take it, then. Take it in. 
in the world to stop that noise.” 

Imagine my delight. The next moment 
Kitty was in my arms and the next moment 
fast asleep, I verily believe. The poor little 
thing was so tired with her long run that 


Anything 


| he did not wake up until I sat her down 


in hernew home. What bas that to do with 
Thanksgiving? Wait and see. Ob! if T 
only had time to tell you all the wonderful 
things Tom Dorr could do. He would fol- 
low me to school, come to meet me when 
school was over, walk all over the room on 
his hind feet, and, strangest of all, he was 
vever known to take a bit of anything that 
didn’t belong to him, after receiving one 
good whipping for the first transgression. 
1 taught him to spring to my shoulder at a 
given signal. This signal was: “ Tom, Iam 
cold.” At the word cold he would instantly 
give a leap; and then I would settle him 
round my neck in true tippet fashion, he ac- 
commodating himself to my position as long 
as I chose to keep it. Tom was a noted 
mouser; and the first time we were cou- 
vinced that he really knew mere tban other 
cats was after a grand skirmish with the 
enemy, in which he had shown himself a 
cat of true courage as well as of singular 
instincts. Tom always slept in the porch 
just off the kitchen, and bis bed was a little 
old rocking-chair of mine, with a comfort- 
able cusbion. This chair had _ several 
rounds, as well as arms, and was altogether 
a sumptuous affair for a cat’s couch. One 
morning Tom mide more than usual noise 
trying to get in. My father, who was an 
early riser, heard him and opened the door. 


‘‘ What is the matter with Tom, do vou 
suppose ?” he asked, rousing me from sleep. 
“He actsas if he was possessed, and has 
actually pulled my pantaloons two or three 
times.” 

‘* What is it, Tom ?’’ I asked, as, with an 
unearthly ‘‘ meaow,” the cat bounced upon 
my bed. To the floor and back to the bed 
again a dozen times, at least; and then we 
concluded to follow the singularly behaved 
animal and see what was wanted. Tom 
lead the way to the porch, and, after a 
series of meaows and slow pacings round 
the little bed, we discovered the cause of 
excitement. 

Tom had caught his mice and dissected 
them. There hung their skins on the 
rounds of the chair. We counted eight 
backs and tails, and they were all arranged 
ina perfectly orderly manner. When we 
praised aod petted him and called him 
‘good Tom,” “nice Tom,” “elegant Tom” 
his purrs were loud enough to be heard all 
over the next room. Tom was iv the habit 
also of bringing in benighted feline trave}- 
ers to sleep with him, and his hospitality 
was so great that under no pressurs, not 
even the angry ‘‘scat!” of my u.sther, 
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wov’'d induce him to lead his company out 
uatil they had breakfasted. 

Now we are coming to Thanksgiving 
Of course, I had to give you some idea of 
Tom’s wonderful characteristics before I 
could make you acquainted with his great 
Thanksgiving feat. I had talked to Tom a 
great deal in regard to this day, appointed 
by the governor for a day of feasting and 
rejoicing. 

‘‘Don’t waste your time on that cat,” 
Mamma bad said several times. But I did 
not think any effurt.wasted that I made for 
Tom Dorr. 

*“You can bring some company to 
Thanksgiving,” I bad said to him. ‘‘ But, 
Tom, you remember that your visitors must 
all be poor cats. Indeed, they must be very 
poverty stricken, or I shall not allow them 
in.” 

‘** Meaow,” replied Tom. 

To this day lam forced to believe that 
he understood every word I said. 

Well, Thanksgiving Day arrived. Oh! 
how cold and blustering it was. Relatives 
and friends came from far and near. Tur- 
keys and chickens and beans, and pre- 
serves, pies, cakes, and puddings were all 
arrayed in the most tempting profusion. 

‘‘T wonder where Tom is?” inquired 
Papa, as he opened the door early Thanks- 
giving morning. 

I called and called, until I was tired out. 
Never before had Tom been absent from 
his breakfast; and 1 was so worried about 
my favorite that it really quite spoiled my 
fun in meeting my cousins, who came 
trooping in from all directions, 

‘* Don’t fret,” Papa had whispered. “ Cats 
are by no means constant, my dear, and 
Tom has undoubtedly gone away to spend 
Thanksgiving.” 

Dinner time came. And what a table- 
ful it was! What fun everybody was 
having, and how happy I should have been 
if Tom Dorr had only behaved himself. 
My cousins had heard so much about Tom’s 
tricks and wonderful ways, and now I 
hadn’ta chance to show him off. And then, 
too, I wasn’t at all sure but something dread- 
ful bad bappened him. Imagine my delight 
when I heard my Cousin Clara, who was 
nearest the door, cry out: 

“Oh, my! what a splendid cat.” 

‘*Here, Tom,” said I, ‘‘come straight 
here aud tell me where you have been.” 

‘* Meaow,” said Tom, rubbing against me. 

I was so well acquainted with my pet’s 
ways that 1 knew something was wrong; 
and, as be kept on ‘‘ meaowing” toward the 
door he had entered, I arose tosee what was 
the trouble. What do you think met my 
gaze? Three of the most forlorn cats I 
ever beheld. One poor old gray creature 
had lost part of her tail and was lame; 
another, an aged black cat, was apparently 
on the verge of starvation; the third was a 
puny little kitty, with sore eyes. 

My father was convulsed with laughter, 
and told the folks how I had tried to im- 
press upon Tom’s mind the necessity of 
inviting the very poorest of his acquaint- 
ances to the Thanksgiving dinner. As he 
explained, Tom walked around us in a very 
dignified manner, occasionally casting 
glances of pity at bis miserable guests, 
Then, when everybody, understanding the 
joke, joined in Papa’s laugh, Tom, without 
being bidden, raised himself upon his hind 
paws and made a complete circuit of the 
room. Did the cats all have a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner? Indeed, they did; and after 
they had partaken Tom escorted them to 
the yard, and we never saw either of his 
visitors afterward. 

It was a very sorry day for me when 
Tom died; but he was cut down in his 
prime—shot by across man who bated cats 
—and I have never had one since. 





SOZETTE’S WATCH. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 





How many of you little ‘* INDEPENDENT” 
people remember Harry Morrill and his 
Christmas among the Chippewa Indians at 
ted Lake? and how many more of you 
care to hear what the summer brought? 
Some, Iam sure, and so, to. begin with, I 
sliallsay mosquitoes. Not peaceable, well- 
disposed mosquitoes, such as bite about 
New York and New Jersey ; butlong-leggad 
eray-backs, with a hum: like » small trum- 
pet and asting which goes straight through 
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broadcloth or meccasin leather. No South- 
ern forest can hold amore starving army 
than those great northwestern woods, where 
one would fancy the seven or eight months’ 
winter would end all insect life. But, 
strange as it may seem, when you come to 
read books about Russia and Liberia, Alas- 
kaand our own northern country, you will 
find that the shorter the summer the longer 
the bite of mosquitoes, wood flies, black 
flies, gnats, and all the stinging tribe. No 
wonder Harry danced as he lighted the 
‘‘smudge,” the stifling clouds of which 
were our only protection. The oxen, just 
ready for the hay-meadows, stood near—one 
at the barn-door—stretching their heads 
into the smoke, while great tears rolled 
down their patient faces, brought there by 
the white clouds about them. Harry sput- 
tered and I coughed over my sewing; but 
half strangling was better, on the whole, 
than a never-ending slap at our enemies. 

‘‘They don’t bite so at St. Cloud, 1 
know,” Harry said, at last, flinging his 
strips into the air and rolling on the ground. 
‘*T wish I bad iron legs. I couldn’t scratch 
half the bites if I had forty hands. Oi! 
deur, what will I do in the meadows?” 

‘*Perhaps you had better not go, Harry.” 

‘*] wouldn’t if it wasn’t for the canoe. 
I don’t see why they left it down there. 
I'll bring it back myself—maybe to-morrow. 
There’s Josance now and Sozette too. Oh! 
won’t we have fun!” 

Sozette’s great brown eyes danced as 
she ran toward us, the little red blan- 
ket wound tight about her, to keep out 
mosquitoes. Summer or winter, this 
blanket was the most essential part of 
Sozette’s wardrobe, used as bed, mos- 
quito-bar, and pillow, flag of truce or 
war, or streaming out straight behind as 
she ran. The blacksmith swore as he saw 
it flitting through the slender black pines 
in which his cabin stood, for with bim it 
was always war. Snowballs fell from the 
wide chimney and sizzled in. his forge-fire 
in winter; showers of grass and sticks 
covered it in summer; and, watch as he 
might, the red blanket was always just out 
of reach, and Sozette screamed and shouted 
with pure delight as she danced at a safe 
distance. Only nine years old and full of 
wild life, running over in pranks as absurd 
as any ten Topseys could have played, she 
was the best sort of companion for little, 
delicate Harry, who had always been 
coddled and petted and stuffed, till life was 
a constant sick-headache. I have told you 
why be was in this lonesome place, and 
four months of it had made so great a 
change that his mother would hardly have 
known him. He had learned enough of.the 
language to.talk a little with the children, 
and what be could not understand in words 
Sozette made plain by pantomime. 

Old Harding, the farmer, delighted in 
her, because she plagued the blacksmith, 
with whom he hada constant quarrel; and 
so it happened that she and Harry bad both 
been told they could go.to the meadows, if 
they liked, while he cut the winter’s supply 
of bay needed by the oxen Government gave 
the Indians for plowing. Mosquitoes might 
have kept Harry with me; but the night be- 
fore Littke Thunder had come over to tell] 
us that a small canoe had been made and 
was waiting for him at Ten Mile Lake, and, 
as Harry had learned how to manage one, 
he was wild to go.down and take posses- 
sion, and begged till I said yes. 

Half an hour later, as the sun struck the 
noon-mark at the barn-door, the clumsy 
cart moved slowly down the Leech Lake 
road, and Harry’s head-net and Sozette’s red 
blanket disappeared behind the hill. Hard- 
ing had planned to reach the lake in good 
time te build smudges and prepare the camp 


for a week's stay. Two miles an hour was. 


good traveling through swamp and river and 
all the afternoon would be spent in simply 
getting there. Sozette and Harry took 
their own way, running here and there like 
two puppies, doing at least five miles to 
Harding’s two, and glad at last to climb 
into the wagon and rest a little. Then 
Sozette told of a wonderful berry-patch, full 
of strawberries, where she was sure nobody 
had been; and Josance, who knew some 
English, asked Harry to bring back berries 
enough for their supper. 

The two ran off and the oxen plodded on, 
getting intocamp about five. Josance made 
smudges, built. the. camp-fire, apd boiled 
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tea; and then they waited for the children 
till the sun went down and the long twi- 
light followed. Harding grew worried at 
last and walked up the road, calling to 
them. But no answer. Josance sat smok- 
ing, and laughed when he came slowly 
back, 

‘*They’re making fool,” hesaid. ‘‘Sozette 
knows all the way. They will come soon.” 

“They ought to be flogged,” Harding 
said. “They’ve no right to stay off alone. 
Something might happen to that small chap. 
lain’t afraid o’ her. The Devil looks after 
his own, an’ I vow she’s one o’ his imps, 
sure. I'll pay ber.” 

Then tbey sat still and waited, shouting 
now and then. No signs of the children; 
and by nine Harding made up his mind 
they had gone home, hung his mosquito-net 
in place, crawled under and tucked it 
around him, and laid down to sleep as well 
as the gnats, which no net could keep out, 
would let him. He half expected to find 
them there in the morning, and went grum- 
bling to work, determined never again to 
have ‘‘anything to do with small fry, 
always bothering.” 

The day wore on tonoon, and then 
Harding looked up to see Sozette, dragging 
herself over the meadow toward him, and 
calling in Indian: ‘‘ Harry is going to die! 
Come and see the place he is in.” 

Poor Sozette! Bruised and cut as if she 
had rolled amovg sharp stones; scratched 
and torn and her eyes swollen with crying. 
Harding hurried after her, but the rest 
you shall hear as Harry told it to me next 
day. 

“That was a splendid place for berries. 
You never saw anything quite so thick. It 
took usa good while to get toit, and the 
skeeters bit—ob! awful; but the berries 
were too good to let alone. Sozette had 
her little birch-bark thing—mocock, you 
know; and after she’d eat awhile she said 
she was going to fill it full for her father. I 
helped some; but I was tired and sat down, 
and just took a handful of hers for fun. I 
did mean to put them back; but she looked 
so mad I eat a few, to plague her, and then 
she ran at me and bit me. Then I was 


mad, too, andI began to chase her. She 


dodged round trees, and I couldn’t get any- 
where near her; and at last I was bound I 
would, if it took all night. You never did 
see such atime. The harder Iran the more 
I couldn’t get her, and we’d got way off in 
the woods, where there wasn’t any sign of 
a track. It was pretty dark, too—long 
after sundown. We got out into an open 
sort of space; and she thought I’d get her 
then, sure. Sod she ran just like lightning, 
and I after her; and all at once there I was 
on the edge of something and couldn’t stop. 
I felt myself going way down, and catching 
at things; and then I didn’t know anything. 
It was fainting, wasn’t it? for everything 
went away from me. 

‘*Tt was dark as could be when I opened 
my eyes, an’ I didn’t know where I was at 
all. It seemed just like a dreadful night- 
mare; and Sozette was crying—not loud, 
but sort of to herself, and holding her head 
in her lap. I tried to move, and then every- 
thing went away again. It was this hurt 
wrist, I expect; and she thought 1 was dead 
this time, sure. Pretty soon I saw things 
again; but I lay still, I can tell you, and I 
told Sozette I guess I was all smashed to 
pieces and was going to die—I was so 
scratched all over and smarted so. Sozette 
whisked off all the mosquitoes with some 
leaves; and she said sbe had tumbled, too, but 
caught at something going down. It was 
an awful deep place—the side of a hill, just 
a precipice, you know, with the trees so 
thick you couldn’t see. Oh! wasn’t it lone- 
some. Such along night, and every time I 
tried to move I most died. A fox came 
round barking, and I was afraid it would 
bite me—but Sozette said it wouldn’t; and 
the owls screeched awfully. I minded ’em 
more than the fox, for they sounded like 
wolves. Sozette started for Harding just 
as soon as it was light; but she was cut on 
ber leg and couldn’t go fast, and I bad to 
wait, you know. She fixed grass under my 
head for a pillow, and left some water from 
aspring in the mocock; but it most all ran out 
where it was sewed, and I knew I should 
choke. . 

“Oh! it was like a hundred days in one! 
Every time I tried to move it made me sick, 





Es 
much care about anything. The squirrels 
ran right over me, and one of ’em came up 
to my face an’ looked right in my eye, and 
then ran. BymbyI thought Sozette haa 
forgotten me, and God and everybody. I 
wondered what Mamma would say when 
she heard I was dead all alone in the woods; 


‘and then I went to sleep and staid 20 until 


Harding came and picked me up and 
carried me all the way backto you. There’s 
one thing I’ve found out, though, and I'm 
going to tell them all when I go home 
They used to say Indians hadn’t any feel. 
ings, and would rather kill anybody than 
not. But it isn’t so, is it? Why, Sozette 
cried most all night to think I was huri so, 
and took care of me like everything—well 
as she could in the dark, any way. Tl give 
her something nice when I get well,” 

Sozette sat on the foot of the bed listening, 
as if she understood the whole, and refusing 
to lie down or rest. She seemed to feel re- 
sponsible for all the trouble, and through 
the long days in which Harry was a prisoner 
tried every device toamuse him. His wrist 
was not broken, we found—only dislocated; 
but there was a long waiting-time before 
he played again. 





THE LITTLE HUMPBACKED GIRL 


[A¥TER THE GERMAN OF RICHARD LEANDER.) 
BY HETTA L. H. WARD. 





ONCE upon a time there was a woman 
who had an only daughter who was very 
small and white and, indeed, a little differ. 
ent from other children, for when the 
mother went out to walk with her the peo- 
ple often stood still and looked at the child 
and whispered to each other. 

Now when the little girl asked her 
mother why the people stared at her s0 
strangely the mother answered always: 
‘‘Because you wear such a wonderfully 
beautiful pew gown.” §o the little child 
was contented. But when at last they 
reached bhonie, then tae ‘mother took her 
little daughter in her arms and kissed her 
over and over again, ani said : 

“You dear, sweet angel of my heart, 
what will become of you if I should die? 
Nobody knows what a blessed angel you 
are, not even your father!” 

After awhile the mother grew suddenly 
sick and on the ninth day she died. Then 
the child’s father tbrew himself in despair 
on her death-bed and wished himself 
buried with bis dead wife. But his friends 
persuaded him and comforted him, so he 
arose; and after a year he took another 
wife—more DLeautiful, younger, and richer 
than the first. But she was not nearly 8 
good. 

After her mother died the little girl used 
to sit every day on the window-seat in the 
chamber, all the time from early morning 
till evening, for there was no one willing to 
walk out with ber. Sbe was whiter than 
ever, and in the last year she had not grown 
at all. 

When the new mother came home, the 
little one thought: “ Now I shall go to 
walk again beyond the city in tle pleasant 
sunshine, through the pretty patbs where 
the lovely bushes and flowers grow and 
where all the fine people are.” For she 
lived in a narrow little alley, where the 
sun seldom shone, and when one sat on 
the window-seat one saw only a little 
patch of blue sky as large asa bandker 
chief. 

The new mother went out every day, 
mornings and afternoons, and she always 
wore a gay, beautiful dress, much finer 
than the old mother had ever bad; but she 
never took the little girl with ber. At last 
the child summoned her courage and begged 
hard that she might go too. But the new 
mother cut her off sbort, saying: 

“You must be very stupid! What, in- 
deed, would tbe people think if I let mysell 
be seen with you, a regular humpback? 
Humpback children never go to walk. They 
always stay at home.” 

Then the little girl grew very still, and a8 
soon as the new mother left the house she 
climbed up into a chair and looked at her- 
self in the glass; and she was really hump- 
backed, badly humpbacked. Then she sat 
down again on the window-scat and looked 
into the street, and thought of her own good 
mother, who, nevertheless, bad taken ber 





with her every day, Then she thought 


and I wished I hadn’t; and at last J didn’t [ again about her poor back, 
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“What can be in it ?” she said to herself. 
«There must be something in such a hump.’ 

So the summer went by; and when the 
winter came the little maid had grown still 
whiter and too weak to sit on the win- 
dow-seat any more, but must lie in bed 
always. And when the snow-drops lifted 
their first green leaves out of the earth, one 
pight ber own good mother came to her and 
told:her how golden and glorious it looked 
jp Heaven. 

The next morning the little maid was 
dead. 

“Don’t cry, husband,” said the new 
mother. ‘It is so much better for the poor 
child” And the husband answered not a 
word, only nodded his bead without speak- 


“hive after the little child was buried an 
angel with great white swan’s wings came 
down from Heaven and seated himself near 
the grave, and knocked upon it as if it were 
3 door. Immediately the little maiden 
came out of the grave, and the angel told 
the child he had come to carry her up to 
her mother in Heaven. Then the little 
girl asked, trembling, if humpbacked chil- 
dren went to Heaven. She could not un- 
derstand it at ul], because there in Heaven it 
should be so beautiful and elegant. 

However, the angel answered : 

“You good, dear child, you are not 
humpbacked any more.” And he touched 
her lightly with his white band. Then the 
old, ugly hump fell off like a great empty 
shell And what wasin it? Two glorious 
white angel’s wings. These she spread out, 
as if she had always known how to fly, and 
flew with the angel through the dazzling 
sunshine up into the blue heaven. But on 
the highest place in Heaven sat her own 


dear mother and stretched out her arms 
toward her. Then the child flew straight to 
a mother’s brecst. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, efficient, and safe master of 
suchsymptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,aswellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we Wve in” beyond the reach of 
anyremedy. 











From the Boston Journal. 

ie EPSIA.—White’s Specialty for this aggravat- 
ingcomplaint has been eorougaly tested by thou- 
sands, who have — benefited y itand are willing 

to testify to its its efficacy.” 

Thad “ the Rakne sia” twenty years, sometimes ab!e to 
eat onl est food and very little of that. I 
tried ians and remedies without relief until I 
learned ve x White’s | anata for Dyspepsia,” which 


has entirely cured m 
(Sign ned) Mrs. B. L. WEST. 


VINEYARD HAVEN, Mass., Oct. 15th. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
t@” For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
HG. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-charged, self-acting Electro-Galvanic 
Battery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
Marve Tously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 

eumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatic. Lumbag 0, reiae vais, 

ain 




















Real bronzes. 


Particular attention is requested to the unequaled 


CHOICE REAL BRONZES 


(of this season’s importation) 
AT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


HENRY T.COX &C0,, 


Broadway, corner Fourth street. 


THE LARGEST VARIETY in the CITY. 
“LARGEST Si 
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Cheney Erothers’ 





“AMERICAN SILKS 


for Fall and Winter Wear. 





Attention is called to the choice stock of these 
Black and Colored Gros Grain Silks, which may now 
be obtained from leading dealers throughout the 
country. 

These goods are made in the most approved man- 
ner, and are guaranteed to surpass in weight, 
finish, and durability any that can be ob- 
tained at corresponding prices. 


For sale to the trade only by 


CHENEY BROTHERS, 
New York. 





THE NEW 


WALTHAM 


The past twelve months at the Waltham 
Watch Factory have been the busiest in the 
Company’s history. Several wholly uew 
stem-winding watches have been produced and 
great improvements have been effected in the 
manufacture of all varieties of their standard 
watches, until now they include every size in 
both key and stem-wiuding that can be de- 
sired, of every quality and of every price. 
At the same time, new inventions in ma- 
chinery and other large economies have 
cheapened the cost, so that at present it is 
not too much to claim that the Waltham 
Watches are the best and cheapest watches 
in the world. These claims are, in fact, 
almost everywhere admitted. In this coun- 
try itis a matter of fact that hardly any fine 
American watches are sold but those of the 
Waltham make; while orders are vow regu- 
larly received from England, Australia, and 
the British Possessions generally, and foreign 
countries are abandoning the hand-made pro- 
ductions of Switzerland and England and 
eagerly adopting American imachine-made 
Waltham Watches in their place. 


Buyers of silver watches should be careful 
to observe the stamp of the Company on the 
case, as well as on the movement, as the 
Waltham Watch movements are frequently put 
into cases which are inferior both in quality of 
metal and workmanship. 


For sale by all leading Jewelers, 


Positively no Watches Sold at 
Retail. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, and Loadon, Enp. 











aN ONE 
e's 
A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint = 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octa’ lished by 
Foreign and Native Herbal Seecombticen’ punlis e 
Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN. The prescription was 
covered by him in such a providential manner that he he 
cannot conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it 
has cured everybody who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed ina single case. The ingredients may 
be obtained from any druggist. A copy sent free to 
ai a licants by mail. Address Dr. oF PHELPS 
, 21 Grand Street, Jersey y ity, NJ. 


(I ) CHALLENGE WASHER. 





Best and Cheapest. In use 10 years. 
50,000 sold, Never fail to please and 
sell. SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to 
be returned at our expense if they fail after six 
weeks’ use to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
Will do the washing for eight persons in one hour 
with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
ACENTS WANTED. 
They average daily profits $10 per day. Send for 
circulars. 
s. W. PALMER & CoO., 
AUBURN, N. ¥. 


ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 


f 
List of aug JONES SCALE WORKS, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y 








Excelsiog Do Your Own Printing 
g Frees forcards, labels, envelopes 
vtable rsizes forlarge work. 
n dotheir printing ee 

eden , Save money and incre: 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 

ful pastime for spare hours. 

ners greatfun and make money fast 
atpenie. Send two stamps for full 
logue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 


es cELsey &CO. Meriden, Conn, 


eprntg 
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FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES 


STANDARD. 





STANDARD 


Hay, Coal, Stock, 
Platform, and Counter 


SCALES. 
EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


31! Broadway, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street, Boston. 


- STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor, 
WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
riuls and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 

t?- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 43 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St., New York. 








for CHURCH, CHAPEL = PAR- 
Kee oa rior work. Novelty of 
proved Tone. 
REUBEN MAY 
N. Y. 
S aateiniaat thas hiemmnmneententinn inet eeeenten en aes aaa ant 





Kach Card hasa ere Vign ette fr 

= tthe Ponts authors 
Edward Everett Hale, 
cn G. a 

hi WV. M. Thackeray, 
H.W. ssn Ba yard Taylor, 

rze William Curtis, Charles Dickens 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, J. Russell Lowell, 


ohn G. Saxe, Wilkie Collins, 
J.G. Holland, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
William Cullen paced Henry Ward ~ ery 

For salé by a i] Stat Toy 





Dealers, and Saat postpaid on receipt of price.’ 0 cts. 


E. GC. SELCHOW & CO., 
No. 41 John street, New York. 


AVILUDE 


OR GAME OF 








A NEW ERITIONAVETBSUED. 
FOR R CHRISTMAS! ¢ FO ho ee eal 


ont netcuctive ay ever vDublished be ie in 
three months. OLD and YOUNG play it wi ual ene 
joyment. Sent postpaid on receipt of fifty comes. 
* An excellent addition to our home amusements.’’— 
Sona th ne aaa tam p for catal ofall 
end three-cent s r catalogue our games. 
WEST & LEE G a WORCESTER, MASS. 











SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


Invoice ald Scrap Book. 


A NEW article, and a great improvement on old 
style. Also 


Shipman’s Aihesive Letter File, 


an OLD article in general use by Railroads, Insure 
ance and Fxp:ess Comapant es, Bankers, Business Men 
and Book-keepers. 
ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray S¢ 





BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post- paid for 10 cents. 100 fur 50 cts. 

1 Oo They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
ogee Birds, Insects, Rrotesque and Comic Figures, 

can be easily transierred to any article so 

Ee ‘to he ing the most beautiful painting. Agents 

wanted. Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 oo for $1.00. 


BROAD- 
tan Loan ona 











ciate -LINED Collection Envelopes for Sunder. 
schools, Nec. per dozen. Library Order Cards, $1 pe: 
100, by mail. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Pub. Cc hicago. 


THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE PICi URE 
sent free } ! A most ingenious work of art! 500) 
jects to find. 40 pictures inone. A t plewsing eo 
and gem for parlor. Address, with s 

E. C. ABBEY, Buffato, N. Y¥. 











TRAVEL. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The magnificent steamers of this line leave Pier 
foot of Canal Street, North River, New York. eve: 4 
alternate SATURDAY, connecting at Panama wi 
Company’s Steamers 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central Ameri. 
can States, and for Gearequil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete, 

“The e Company’ s splendid Steamers leave San Fran- 
Fan ha Ay Yokohama, Hong Kong, and Shanghai every 

ortnight 

—— of passage, inclading meals, berth, and all 

ecessaries for the trip 





San Francisco to Hong Kong—$100 or 00 Gold. 
A competent surgeon on board. 
For freight and passage tickets or further informa. 
tion apply at the Office, on the a of Canal 


st., North River, New York. H. wLA 
Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE FROM 
CHICAGO TO ST. PAUL, 
paceiastione more Business Centers and Pleasure 
tesorts and traversing a finer country than any other 
lorthwestern Line. It is the only Railway Line 
hrough the Valley of the Upper Mississippi River, 
he scenery of which equals in variety and grandeur 
hat of the ‘* Historic Hudson” and is no less famous. 
This road Ley nh better Connections than any other 

Northwestern 

This is the only “Railway in the Northwest which 
owns or manages the Sizeping Cars run thereon. 

The justly erage, dy leeping and Day Cars run 
through between waukee, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis Without change. 

oe OA eS 
He Siri, Wars Agent. 
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ISAAC 
Trains Leave vost from Union Depot, 
Cor. Canal and | fadison Streets. 








FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


ARSTOW’ 
Wrought Iron 


AND 


DOME FURNACES. 


The CROWN and 
SAMPLE COOK STOVES. 
The new EMPRESS and 
UNION PORTABLE RANGES, 
ALSO 


BARSTOW’S ELEVATED 
and LOW OVEN Ranges. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Providence, R. I. Boston and New York. 
Send for circulars. Perfect work a specialty 


RANGES, STOVES, FURNACES. 


5 Specialties of Particular Merit, besides a 
great variety of all sorts. 
Stag’s Head Elevated Oven Range 
* Wi arming-Closet. Beautiful and 
None better. 














th 
“hae 


2. Gmost Home Pqreahie Range, with Warm- 
ng-Closet. A favorite everywhere. 
3. a Light Base Burner, with extra 
illumination and pasent r refuse clearing 
By simply s ing the grate agp 
more) all alates and clinkers are quickly re- 
moved. This parlor stove ia especially success- 
Be sure to see it. 

anford’s Mammoth or Globe Heaters, Im- 
& pone > leading stove for quick and 
powerful neat, in stores, factories, railroad de- 

pots, etc., 


5. Sa Nar hg ‘Taseus Challenge Heaters, port- 
able, set in brick, or as a fireplace heater. for 
heating with one fire several rooms or a whole 

ny thousands in use, with best satis- 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


CULVER'S&SIMONDS’ 


Hot Water and HOT AIR FURNACES, Eleva- 
ted and Low-oven RANGES, REGIS- 
TERS, and VENTILATORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
50 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Justrated Catalogue. 
Among the churches using our furnaces are those 
of Drs. Orniston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ladiow. 
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Financial. 
TREASURER SPINNER'’S REPORT. 


Tue fourteenth annual statement of the 
condition of the Treasury, which Mr. 
Spinner has made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, contains the following exhibit of 
receipts and disbursements for the fiscal 
year ended June 30th, 1874: 





RECEIPTS, 
CustomS....,.........00++ «+ $163,108,834 
Internal Revenue.. - 109,439,823 
Public Lands..........+++++ 1,852,429 
Miscellaneous..........-seee.ceeeees 14,053,779 

Total, Sapcendaede coebteecaneke, 224 $288,449,865 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Civil and Miscellaneous........... 





The surplus of receipts over disburse- 
ments available for the reduction of the na- | 
tional debt was $3,626,030. The estimated 
expenditure for the year was two hundred 
and ninety millions, or about five millions 
in excess of the amount actually disbursed. 
So the estimated receipts were two hundred 
and sixty-eight millions, or about twenty 
millions less than the amount actually re- 
ceived. For the previous fiscal year the re- 
ceipts were $333,738,204.67, while the dis- 
bursements were $290,345,245.38, leaving a 
surplus of $48,892,959.84, which was applied 
to the reduction of the debt. The rate of 
reducing the debt for tbe last fiscal year 
shows a large falling off, as compared with 
previous years during the administration of | 
President Grant; yet it is to be remembered 
that this was the year of the panic, in con- | 
sequence of which importation decreased, 
while from the same cause the internal rev- 
enue was less than for the year previous by 
about four millions. On the whole, the ex- 
hibit, considering the circumstances through 
which the country has been passing, is a 
very satisfactory one. The revenue re- 
ceived exceeded the estimates made, while 
the expenses were less than the estimates. 

Mr. Spinner calls attention to the fact 
that, coutrary to law, municipalities, in- 
corporated companies, and even individ- 
uals, in various parts of the country, espe- 
cially at the South, are issuing a shinplaster 
currency on their own responsibility. He 
recommends that the ten per cent. tax im- 
posed on all who pay out such currency 

should also be applied to the original issuers 

of ‘‘such unauthorized circulating notes.” 
If necessary, he proposes tbat this financial 
nuisance should be abolished by making 
the issue “‘a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment.” He also explains 
the causes which have interfered with the | 
efficiency of the bank-note redemption 
system authorized by Congress at its last 
session and expresses the hope that the 
Redemption Bureau will ere long be able to 
get the plan into more effective action. We 
certainly hope that, if there is any good in 
the system, the Bureau will be able to 
find it, and give the people the fullest 
benefit thereof; yet to call it a redemption 
system is to use a misnomer. Its proper 
title is, exchange of one form of paper cur- 
rency for another, both forms being equally 
guaranteed and circulating with equal facil- 
ity in all parts of the country and both 
inconvertible into specie. 

The exchange may substitute new and 
clean notes for old and worn-out ones, and 


do some good in this way ; yet beyond this 
we do not think that it bas much value. 
We shall have a genuine redemption when | 
we resume specie payment, and not till 
then. The word without the thing is but 
a word. 











Susurance. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


EXPERIENCE has demonstrated that among 
all the investments which business men 
make none are more legitimate and pro- 
ductive than those which have life insur. 
ance in sound and reliable companies as 
their object and end. All .men labor for 
the future with the express purpose of pro- | 
viding those dependent upon them with the | 








means necessary to make life enjoyable. | 
Life insurance is the easiest and cheapest | 
means to that end—~a fact which intelligent | 
and wise men no longer dispute. The | 


| Death Claims not yet due......... 


| JOHN V. 


coneaaanon 





National Life Insurance Company of the 
United States was organized to supply the 
demand for thoroughly reliable insurance, 
and its success demonstrates the wisdom of 
its management and the appreciation of 
the public. A recent statement of this 
company shows that the cash assets 
were $3,366,888, liabilities $2,123,269, leav- 
ing a surplus of $1,248,619; and when the 
fact is understood that the character of 
its securities leaves no question of their 
soundness an additional recommendation 
is disclosed. Its loans are largely secured 
by first-mortgages, and, as the property 
pledged is, as a rule, worth double the 
amount Joaned, failure is practically impos- 
sible. The company has assets of this 
character amounting to over $2,446,547—a 
sum largely in excess of its entire liabilities. 
It is very evident that if any organization is 
safe and worthy of confidence The National, 
with its irreproachable list of officials and 


large capital, met be. 


____ INSURANCE. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET STREET. 
Newark N. J. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY ist, 1874. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1873 ....... 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from premiums during 
We nssincenccsksecneeMiancuseasen $735,993 74 
Received from interest during 
BIRD, ccccicccnsas scccnccsosesesanseas 





$1,348,559 42 


61,920 72 72 «797,914 46 
. $2. 146, 473 
DISBURSEMENTS. ” 
Paid Return Premiums and Sur- 
rendered Policies... .......... 273,682 74 
Paid Death Claims................ 187,708 69 
Paid Commissions to Agents.... 68,976 64 
Paid Reinsurance and Annuities. 24,180 47 
Paid Contingent Expenses...... 54,421 80 
Paid Advertising, Printing, and 
16,648 24 
11,518 38 
9,328 O1—646,459 97 
$1,500,013 91 





60,883 12 


COBRA a0 09 250 00505 ane ces. ces 498,097 84 
Loans on Call and other Liens... . .230,236 76 
U. 8. and State Bonds owned by 


COMPPEMF a. .. .cosdsecese<deccess 144,555 80 
MROGITIDIND,.2 . osidscvscnccccsessccce 79,513 00 
Loans on Policies,................. 265,260 36 


Outstanding and Deferred Pre- 





” 
$1,500,013 91 


LIABILITIES. 


57,000 00 
Reserve on Policies in Force, 
Valuation 4} per cent........ 966,214 00—$1,023,214 00 
Surplus for Policyholders.... $476,799 91 
Namber of Policies issued in 1873, 6,977. 


Office of the Middle Department, Drexel Building 
cor. Broad and Wall Streets, New York: 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Supt. 


Manager for the State of Ohio: 
C. H. MOORE, Columbus. 


.ianager for the States of Missouri and Illinois: 
W. A. BRAWNER, 317 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


> 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANGE GO. 


OF THE U.S. OF A. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
where the business of the Company is tra cted 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 28th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1878: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks fro: 


ist January, 1873, to December, 188, 1,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist _ 


SE hasnt snscvesececsccevassacssae 2,212,160 70 INSURANCE C0 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 ay 
No Policies have been issued upon Lif a 
Ly = upon Fire Risks disconnected 
Premiums marked off from 1st Janua A 
to 3lst December, 1873............. os $6,290,016 73 OF NEW YORK, 
Losses paid during the same period........ 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 
F teed ,Comeeny has the following Assets, viz : 
+ Sock, Cty, Bank, and omersixs- gom10500 | 144 & 146 BROADWAY 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,802,000 00 ’ 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo’ 467,000 00 
Interest and sundry — = | yg due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 422,894 66 NEW YORK, 
Premium No Notes and Bills § Receivable eecece a ro 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,612 52 F. S. WINSTON, President, 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal 1:epresentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
‘heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A ‘dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. RH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruart, Secretary. 
_W. H. ©. ‘BARTLETT, Actuary. 
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J.D, JONES, LLIAM H. WEBB, 
GitAittEs DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
* NHA 
ENRY COIT "K CHAUNCEY te (FIRE) 
LEWIS CURTIS Y P. BUR RDETT, 
HARES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 


LOWELL, HOLBROOK,’ ROB’T B. MINTURN. 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, 


INSURANCE CO,, 














DAVID LAN W 
DANIEE s. SO LLER, ate SKE, 
WM. ST (ORGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 
HENRY NEY K BOGERT.. rf OSIAH o. Low meee 
JOSWPH GATLUARD yin, ADOLPH LEMOYNK, - Capital - = = $1,000,000 00 

HAN GEORGE W. ‘ ‘ 
Sa MES LOW. ADAM T. SACKETT, Assets, July Ist, '74, $2,401°57093 
JOHN D. HEWLETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND. SIMON DE VISS Liabilities - = = 186,363 40 
BENJ. BABCOCK. 20 CR GRA 

J. t. Branch ‘offices: 


ONES, Presuden 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. BROOKLYN; 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 

CEO. T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNE 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNORR, 
A. A. LOW AMUEL A. SAWYER, 

B. CHITTENDEN 

WMH 


8 
CYRUS CURTISS, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN, 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWALK. 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
































R. C. FROST, Vice-President. AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE 
Assets, Jan. 1st, - vecseeaed -- §1,500,01 91 | WILLIAM M. VA tan LAMSO. 
Liabilities,....... Aes 023.21 00 | THEODORE I. HUSTED, WELLINGTON C 
Serpies nt? 76,799 91 | WM. H. CASWE "HENRY x, SPAULDING 
This Company aes < — of. licies at equita- as % " 
ble rates. Attention is a pate the Decennial We Boe, Gonnae WOE cCURDY 
Policy, which is practically an n cadowment assurance | Jas FREE oT N H. EARLE, 
at ordinary life rates. ©. J. LOWREY, HENRY EYRE 
JOHN D. MAL ARL 00TH 
LORING ANDREWS, H LBUT, 
RT Ww. BENSON, E N. 











BY, Secr 
Insure in the TRA VELERS of Hartford. Ct. Secretary ve Dep't 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CH H. 
WM. H. HUR 
DWARD MARTIN, 
WM. T. COLEMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
BE. W. CORLIES, S$. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
GEO. W. HASER SHERMAN H ARIWELL, 
JAMES FRAS SOHN FE SLATER 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
® B.C. TOWNSEND. Secretary Agency D Deptt 
ABRAM M 
Cease. buTCH ER, 
JOHN K. OAKLEY ‘General 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
FORTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187% 


BSSSgS A OSPNAUENGS aie Guiderin © > 7-1-1 HERR 


Sobut Midis we, a ee ee ee ee 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








Cash in Bank 
Bonds and rigage 
United States Stocks (market value) 
State and oity Se ete Tee 
Ss 
Loans on Stocks, payable on — anne: | value of on 
Interest due on Ist of July. 4, 
Balance in hands 0: s 4 
Bills Receivable 
Premiums due aud uncoliected on Policies issued at this Office (7277772702 aesecese 14,122 
ne es iba fans SAAR a te on i a stews dec Akasa $5,212,381 40 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist Jul Pee amene opm S241, rt 
Bian tera spossmccnccnepaeers e sarsronssenptecenegse Si8 Oa 


aaasasam 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


POOR Rema eee ee CORE ements eee eee OEE Seen tees eens eee eee eee ee eess eset eens e esses ee 


2, WASHBURN, Hers 
C.K FRANCIS,” {Ass’t See's. 





A strong stock Company, charte~4 by Congress. 


Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 + + = = = = © 2,198,969 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund - + = = + 1,248,619 22 
FARWELL, President. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT 


J. ? F. CRANK, Secretary. 
E. W. PEET, Actuary. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 E BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. as Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Suenene. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE 
H. B. STOKES, ' Assistant Secretaries, 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th> Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Lompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
tan SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


ee 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D, O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


ae ee 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annuaily upon the most equitable of systems, and 
gtants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
Principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


Originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
‘he ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
Procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
ed. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 

NM General Agencies, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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GOOD AGENTS. 
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4 GOOD CHANCE FOR 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANGE COMPANY, 
17 and 19 Warren Street, New York, 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1, Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days afte; satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force ¢ cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 ia 
insuran - is assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 

“tmium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 

| patronage and sound finagfial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the cofrect- 

, bess of the principles ugn which its business is conducted. 

—<—_-() —_—_——— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 2th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co, 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exc nge Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors “Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas tenia 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 1% East 58th Street. 








ROBERT A. LANCASTER. Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.NER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


——_9——_— 


OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
JouN H. BEWLzEY, Secretary. 
GrorGE L. Montague, Actuary. 
“ Epwarp W. Laser, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL GFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, seal G  GRARRLER, Jn 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS: President. 


Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, US74.... ........ ccc cc ccecceeeceee $8,087,211 09 
Gross Liabilities, includimg reserve. ................cc0cceeee 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Policyholders 1,177,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 
From the surplus, as above, of $1 so. a retugn premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Po licy, 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in 1874. 
The .VINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as 


Government 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. Consuiting Physician. 


United States Life Insurance Co., Steel Engraving of 
s. 461. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
CHARLES SUMNER 


Corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENY 

and Three Doliars and Fifty Cents. Address 











CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000, ame 
The princi a Seotanes “of tt this Com 
T CON OMICAL MAN AGEMENT, 
= LI IBERALITY T ‘O THE INSU 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


EP JOHN E. E. DE WIT’, President. 
— BAVILLIAM DL D. WHITING, Actuary. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 41 BROADWAY, New Yors 
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farm und Garden. 
EVERGREENS. 


No. L 





AW AppRxrss By 8. B. PARSONS, BEFORE THE RURAL 
CLUB OF NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 2th, 1874. 





Ladies and Gentlemen of the Rural Club: 

Some time ago I bad occasion to discourse to 
you upon jewelry and hardware—the precious 
and the common among trees and plants. 

I spoke more particularly of the deciduous, 
and only glanced at evergreens. I could not 
approach them save with reluctant steps, for 
‘we were then gathering up our dead from the 
worst battle-field they had ever known—a 
battle-field where insect combatants were not; 
but where two powerful conquerors, frost and 
sun, had slain their vie ims by thousands. 

That battle, however, being over, the recu- 
perative powers of the past two years have re- 
stored us much of the old beauty, although 
we miss still the forms of many friends who 
Were once our pride and joy. 

We learn to look upon that disaster as an 
accident—as an unusual diversion of the forces 
of Nature. A house may be destroyed by 
lightning, but we do not hesitate to build 
another. So we goon now gathering around 
us all that is beautiful in Nature, while art 
lends its aid in the grouping and coloring. 

The jeweler, before setting his diamond, 
prepares for it the more gross material. 80 I 
will endeavor to present to you, by their com- 
mon names, as far as possible, first those ever- 
greens which are valuable fora ground work, 
although deficient in the qualities requisite for 
the best effects when planted singly. 


PLANTING. 


Assuming that you have a lawn of several 
acres, the first effort will be to plant its outside 
lines so thickly as to hide it from the outer 
world and give it that retiracy which is the 
charm of a country home. 

For immediate effect, the trees used for this 
purpose should be- about ten feet apart, pro- 
vided the planter has nerve enough to trans- 
plant or cut them down when they interfere 
witb each other. 

For this purpose among the best will be 
found the Norway Spruce. 

This tree transplants well, grows rapidly, and 
when small is one of the most besutiful of 
trees. Its beauty loses, howéver, after ten 
feet; often looks well at twenty; and from 
twenty to forty feet frequently becomes so 


rusty, thin, and ill-favored that it is worthy. 


only of the ax. Occasionally, however, [ have 
seen a single specimen, or perhaps a whole 
belt, preserve its thickness and thriftiness.even 
to fifty or sixty feet. These are only excep- 
tions. Unthriftiness, when large, is the rule. 

When small, the young growth is luxuriant 
and the pendant form of the soft wood gives it 
a very graceful appearance. The Norway 
Spruce cannot be dispensed with for any form 
of planting. 

While transplanting easily under favorable 
circamstances, its roots are very impatient of 
cald winds, and ten minutes’ exposure of them 
to such, even if not freezing, is sufficient to 
kill the tree. 

For this ground work the Austrian Pine and 
the Scotch Fir come next in order by their 
compactness, rapid growth, and patience of 
pruning where interference occurs. The bright 
green of the former and the bluish tint of the 
latter form a marked contrast. For single 
specimens the Austrian Pine will also be en- 
titled to a prominent place. 

Next will come the graceful and refined Hem- 
lock, a native of our own forests and succeed- 
ing much better when planted among other 
trees. However fine in its native habitat, it 
here loses its beauty as it becomes larger. This 
can be retained, however, by judicious’ trim- 
ming. No tree—not eyen the Yew or Arbor 
Vite—bears the shears better or is better 
adapted to the topiary or artificial style. 

The White Pine will come next for this 
ground work, although. the wide spread of its 
branches better adapt it for positions where 
more room can be given. This is the noblest 
of all the pines. Rich, feathery, and majestic, 
it towers above them all and the music of its 
leaves gives a charm possessed by no other 
tree. 

Those I have named being used for the 
ground work, the taste of the planter must be 
relied upon for grouping or planting singly 
some of those which I will name in the order 
of their size and merit. 


FIRS. 


First will come the Nordmann Fir, a grand 
tree from the eastern slopes of the Caucasus, 
Its habit is close and compact, its color is a 
rich, dark, glossy green, its ultimate stature is 
among the highest, and it has a royal aspect, 
approached by few other trees. The Noble 
Fir, of California, would approach it nearly, 
but for ite very slow growth. The blue tint of 
the latter is very marked, and when reacbing 
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a hight of fifty feet is very imposing. 
Another very beautiful tree is the mountain 
form of the Picea grandis, and very distinct 
from the flat-leaved coast form. Happening 
to be the first to send it to England, it was 
ibere given our name and is now ‘considered 
their most beautiful evergreen. My best spec- 
men, killed two years ago, was indeed a thing 
of beauty. Its leayes curled up in graceful 
curves around its stems,and lovers of trees 
would sit upon my piazza and gaze upon it for 
a quarter of an hour together. Unfortunately, 
itis very difficult to propagate, rarely to be 
obtained, and transplants very badly. I cannot 
forbear to mention its qualities, although I do 
not care to excite your desires for that which 
it is difficult to obtain. 

The Cephalonian Fir is a noble tree of tall 
stature. Some years ago I made an ascent of 
the Black Momntain in Cepbelonia, for the 
purpcse of eeeing this tree in its native 
habitat ; and I fwas notdisappointed. Clothing 
the upp# Mountain sides, with sufficient room 










for their b@nct&.s, they rose well furnished to 
a hignt ty feet and well repaid the 
labor of the nt. 

The Grecian omewhat resembles it, and 


in color is betweerm™4 and the Nordmann Fir. 

The Picea firma of Japan is a flat-leaved and 
very distinct species, of rapid growth. 

The Siberian Fir is a charming species, of 
slow growth and color unequaled in its fresh- 
ness. 

The European Silver Fir is sometimes fine, 
but so inferior to many others of the genus and 
so apt to deteriorate with age that it can never 
have a very prominent place. 

For our climate the family of Piceas is by far 
the best of all the Conffers. 

The Oriental Fir belongs to the Abies family 
and is an exceedingly refined, compact, and 
beautiful tree. It is one of those to which the 
eye will freqnently turn and be satisfied. 

The White Spruce of our northern forests is 
scarcely surpassed for the symmetry of its 
shape. Its growth is also compact and it has 
a bine-steely tint, valuable for the production 
of strong contrast. The Menzies and Engel- 
mann Spruce have also this steely tint to per- 
fection and are species ofrare merit. The color 
of the Engelmann is quite remarkable for its 
light bluish-gray and the young shoots are very 
beautiful. It is yet, however, difficult of at- 
tainment 

The Bhotan Pine is a very graceful tree from 
the Himalayas, growing as rapidly and as tall 
as the White Pine, somewhat resembling it in 
general appearance, but with more drooping, 
pendulous leaves. It is not, however, so well 
adapted as the White Pine to all localities, 

The Pinus Ayacahnite is a perfectly hardy 
species from the mountains of Mexico, ofa 
still more drooping and graceful habit and re- 
markable for the light green of its foliage. 

The Pinus nuerghus is a second-class tree, of 
rather bush-like habit and rarely growing over 
fifteen feet. Its spreading and marked charac- 
ter make it essential to a lawn. The Atlas 
Cedar is very distinct and beautiful—the near- 
est approach to the Cedar of Lebavon which 
is permiasible in this climate and thought by 
some botanists to be only another form of it. 

The Abies elata is a variety of the Norway 
Spruce and is a remarkable tree and always 
excites admiration. It throws out its branches 
like the naked, hairy arms of a giant and 
grows with the greatest luxuriance. 

Having thus disposed ofa few of the larger 
trees, we come to those of smaller growth, 
scarcely beyond the stature of sbrubs, and 
adapted to the foreground, the points on curv- 
ing walks, small town gardens or cemetery lots. 


SMALL EVERGREENS. 


For this the Conical Spruce is a very neat 
and compact miniature tree, never getting too 
large for its surroundings and always giving 
satisfaction. 

The Weeping Norway Spruce is like a sad 
enild, with branches always drooping and hug- 
ging its parent stem. If its leader is kept 
trained upright, a tree will be produced with. 
hight five times the diameter of its branches. 

The Gregorian Spruce is a sport of the Nor- 
way Spruce, rarely reaching over two -and 
spreading three or four feet. It is very lux- 
uriant and striking. 

The Hudson Bay Fir is a dwarf plant of the 
same character, with bluish silvery foliage and 
a more glossy green than the Gregorian Spruce. 

The Weeping Silver Fir has a more eompact 
and richer foliage than the Weeping Norway 
Spruce, and, with its leader trained in the same 
way, will surpass it in beauty. No lawn or 
small garden should be without it. 

The Variegated Hemlock is a white-tipped 
variety, of marked distinctness and worthy of 
a place where contrasts are wanted. 

The Macrophylla Hemlock is very distinct, 
growing close and compact, like a Yew, and 
ene of the sorts that always attract observa- 
tion. 

But the gem of all gems is the Weeping 
Hemlock. If left to itself, it will remain trail- 
ing upon the ground; but if the leader is tied 








toa firm stake it can be carried to any reason- 
able hight, and each tier of branches will then 
droop in graceful curves toward the ground, 
and more like an evergreen fountain than any 
tree known. If the Nordmann Fir is the king 
among Conifers, the Weeping Hemlock is wor- 
thily hisqueen. | i 

The Dwarf White Pine has a feathery and 
soft aspect, which make it very attractive: and 
the Dwarf Scotch Fir, although more rapid and 
compact, has its marked distinction o1 color. 

YEws. 

The whole Yew family is remarkable for its 
sabstantial and enduring qualities. The lives 
of single specimens number hundreds of years, 
and they were largely used when the topiary 
style of gardening was in vogue. On Long 
Island all of them are hardy, while the Irish or 
pyramidal is the better when shielded by other 
shrubs from the keenness of a northwestern 
wind. Indeed, all of them would be the better 
for this slight protection, 

The common English Yew is too well known 
to need description. Its dark foliage and 
capability of being clipped into fantastic forms 
give it a place which can only be attained by 
other members of its own family. 

The Erect Yew is the most prominent of 
these. It is more upright in fits form, more 
hardy against cold, smaller and finer in its 
foliage, and in many ways superior to the com- 
mon English Yew. 

The Irish Yew bas nothing like it in form. 
The diameter of its foliage is scarcely one-fifth 
of its hight and its color is rich and dark. 

The Japan Yew has larger leaves, stronger 
and more luxuriant growth, and larger diam. 
eter of foliage, in proportion to its hight, than 
the Irish Yew, which it somewhat resembles 
in form. 

The Golden Yew is the most striking of all. 
When the new growth is upon it, in June, its 
surface is like burnished gold, to be seen from 
all points. I know of nothing’ so valuable for 
rich color effects, and cannot easily forget the 
view which burst upon me when I came from 
bebind the shrubbery upon the Italian garden 
of Elvaston Castle, where crowns and pagodas 
and birds and arm-chairs made of the Golden 
Yew, interspersed with clipped forms of the 
English Yew, made a charming scene, which I 
cannot describe to you in adequate terms. 

The Elegant Yew is alighter tipped variety, 
somewhat resembling the Golden. 

The Cephalotaxus is a yew-like Chinese tree, 
introduced by Fortune, the Chinese explorer. 
It has a very light foliage, bears clipping well, 
and is so marked in its character that it should 
be in every collection. 

The Cunninghamia isa most desirable low- 
growing tree, because its balm-like foliage is 
so unique. Itis, however, very impatient of 
the combined sun and cold of early March and 
frequently loses the ends of its branches. It 
should in this latitude be planted only in the 
most favored situations. 

The American Arbor Vite is well known and 
is extensively used for hedges. 

The Siberian Arbor Vite is, however, much 
superior to it, because it is more hardy, more 
compact, and does not require trimming. It 
grows less rapidly, but compensates for its 
slowness by its superiority when grown. While 
its superiority for hedges is recognized, it is 
not so well known that it makes a fine single 
specimen upon a lawn. 

The Compact Arbor Vite is a round-headed 
dwarf variety, which is much admired. 

The Hovey Arbor Vite is a golden-tinted 
variety, perfectly hardy, and superior in many 
respects to the Golden Arbor Vite, which has 
long been admired for the beauty of its color 
and its adaptation to decorative purposes. 

The Chinese Arbor Vite is very attractive, 
but too tender for this latitude. 

Of all this family, however, the gem is the 
Biota elegantissma. Growing in upright flakes, 
delicate in its leaves and sun-tinted in its 
shading, there is an air of refinement about it 
which eminently adapts it for the vase and the 
window or table. 

The Weeping Arbor Vite is striking in its 
habit and its leaves are thread-like and 
drooping. 

A 


- TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


LARGE STORIES OF CALIFORNIA PRODUCTION. 

Wonders from California never cease and 
one who never visited that productive country 
can form no idea of the exuberance of the 
soil and the climate, We have taken pains to 
collect some items from the local California 
journals, and even before our readers have 
finished the perusal we suppose the exclama- 
tions of surprise will be both long and vigor- 
ous. The Sapvta Barbara Press, in speaking of 
the capacity of land in its vicinity, says : 

““Mr, Hollister on his ranch, 12 miles west 
of Santa Barbara, showed us (September 4th) 
corn almost ripe, corn in the milk, corn not 
yet tasseled, corn two feet high, planted the 
1st of July, and corn in its infancy from recent 
plantings—all growing with luxuriance, as if 
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Nature had furnished rains a@ la carte for their 

benefit; and yet not a drop of water on the son, 

for nearer five months than four. We have in 

our office a pear grown by Mr. G. C. We} 

Los Pueblos, that measures 17 inches in cir. 

cumference one way and 19 the other and 
weighs 3}¢ pounds. Thirteen boxes Were 
picked from the same tfee, weighing 60 pounds 
each, eight of which averaged over two pounds 
for each pear. It is the Bell of Williams vari. 
ety. A squash weighing 148 pounds was 
brought into town Tuesday by Mr. H. H. Lin. 
ville. It was grown on his residence block in 
the eastern part of town.” 


The following items we cll from the San 
Luis Obispo Tribune: Clark’s Valley, located 
just over a ridge from the Los Osos, is an ex. 
ception in this particular. It shuts out the 
wind altogether. There are only afew fami. 
lies residing in this valley. Mr. Welch has 
1,100 acres at the head of the valley. It isan 
excellent stock ranch. There are three hun. 
dred acres of it fit for any sort of agricultural 
purposes. He has one little piece enclosed, 
where he raises his garden-stuff this season, 

e showed us some heets and potatoes raised 
on upland. They were so large that if we were 
to tell the truth about them our friends back 
East would not believe us. He feeds stock on 
beets, and one single beet lasts a cow two days, 
There, now, who will believe that? Or who 
will believe that he has taken one bushel anda 
half of potatoes out of one bill? Mr. Ira 
Van Gorden, whose large ranch lies near Cam- 
bria, has raised this season, on upland, 58 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre and has made an ever. 
age of 71 bushels of barley. This large yield 
produced Mr. Van Gorden over 6,000 sacks, 
He raised as high as 100 bushels of corn to the 
acre this year. The Steel Brothers have 
realized $200,000 from the sale of lands within 
the last six months. They offer land very 
cheap and on easy terms. 


NATURAL GAS FOR FUEL. 


Messrs. Rogers & Burchfield, the makers of 
a well-known brand of sheet iron at Leech. 
burg, Pa., produce weekly about 70 tons of 
such iron. To make this amount 9,100 bushels 
of coal, or 140 bushels per ton, would be re- 
quired if they used ‘coal for fuel. They have 
now been using gas for seven months, procur. 
ing it from an abandoned oil-well, 1,250 fet 
deep, situated about 1,000 feet from the works, 
and from which the gas is conveyed by a three 
inch pipe. The branch pipes leading toech 
furnace are balf an inch in diameter, They 
have one battery of four boilers, driving an 
engine of six-foot stroke, thirty inches in 
diameter, at the rate of forty-five strokes per 
minute, which furnishes power for six pairs of 
sheet-rolls and one bar-train, steam being 
taken from the same boilers to drive two ham- 
mers; another boiler furnishes steam for a 
blowing cylinder, which supplies the blast for 
seven knobbling fires and one refinery; an- 
other boiler furnishes steam for a small engine 
driving the rolls for the manufacture of tin 
plate. Thisis all done by gas, which is also 
applied directly in five puddling furnaces, in 
which the waste is three or four percent, less 
than with coal and the quality of the iron 
is greatly improved. They also furnish gas for 
four sheet furnaces and find it much superior 
to coal, the waste in these furnaces being 
about five per cent. less than with coal; and 
further advantages gained are softer iron and 
finer surface to the sheet. They have three 
large annealing furnaces, where they anneal in 
air-tight boxes, putting about ten tons in each 
box, requiring, about ten hours to complete 
the process of annealing, at a saving of about 
one-half in annealing boxes; and in the tin- 
ning establishment the pots of tin into which 
the sheets of iron are dipped are also heated 
by gas. 

VARIED CROPS. 

The prairie farmers of Minnesota west of the 
Big Woods are suffering the penalty which is 
apt to overtake those who have not diversified 
their products. Among staples wheat is their 
specialty. The majority of them have been 
persuaded to buy machinery on time, and as paye 
day approaches they naturally cast about them 
for something that will bring the ready cash. 
Between the grasshoppers and the bot weather 
in July the yield of small grain is light. Those 
who have been thrifty enough to work it into 
stock are comparatively easy; but the special- 
ty men, who could see nothing but wheat, and 
have sown this in such breadth that they can 
not operate successfully without the aid of 
machinery, find that they are ina treadmill. 
They must step quickly or go under. The m& 
chinery for which they owe cannot be sold 
except at a ruinous sacrifice, because the coun- 
try is glutted with it. Whatever extension they 
may get has reference to payment from the 
nextcrop. Grass is plenty and exempt from 
the ravages of the grasshopper, because the 
darling specialty is close at hand and far more 
succulent ; but creditors do not feel like wait 
ing till calves can be reared to & marketable 
age. If the grasshopper raid shall have the 





effect of weaning our prairie farmers from an 
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entire dependence upon the most delicate and 
ole of all the cereals, it will be a perma- 
pent benefit to Western Minnesota. 
MY WATERPROOF BOOTS. 
correspondent of The Indiana Farmer 
says: “[have stood in mud and water two or 
three inches deep for ten hours a day for a 
week, without feeling any dampness or having 
any difficulty in getting my boots on or off. If 
you would be equally successful, before wear- 
ing the boots give the bottoms a good coating 
of tallow and coal-tar and dry it in; then oik 
the “uppers” with castor oil, about one table- 
to each boot; then oil them twicea 
week with castor oil, when one teaspoonful 
will be sufficient. If the weather should be 
rainy or you are compelled to workin water 
during the day, wash your boots clean at night, 


. pold them by the fire until quite warm, and oil 


them while wet, and you will have no trouble 
about your boots getting hard and shrinking 
up so that you cannot get them on. If the 
jJeather should become red, give a coat of ordi- 
pary aboe-blacking before oiling. The effect 
of castor oil is to soften the leather, while it 
fills the pores and prevents the water from 
entering. 
ORCHARD AND BLUE GRASS, 

A Kentucky correspondent of the Southern 

writes: 

“While I thiak there is no grass equal to 
blue grass, yet I like orchard grass in some re- 
epects better than blue grass. In the first 
place, you can graze it two weeks earlier in the 
apring, which is a very decided advantage over 
blue grass. If you graze properly, its fattening 
qualities are equal, if not superior, to those of 
the blue grass, In the next place, if you have 
a good stand, it affords as much if not more 
grazing to the acre than blue grass. Again, 
Ihave seen blue and orchard grass in the same 
field or pasture, growing side by side. A 
drought of some four or five weeks would cause 
the blue grass to become dry enough to burn; 
while the orchard grass will be green and lux- 
uriant, comparatively speaking. This is another 
very great advantage over blue grass.’’ 

PARSLEY FOR SHEEP. 


A correspondent of the Toronto (Canada) 
Gobe recommends the sowing of parsley among 
his grass, saying it is the best food for sheep 

there is, “keeping them healthy and fatten- 
{og them with wonderful rapidity.” 








THE m inoculated by the bite of a dog 
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snd thé wound healed by the sae and faith- 
‘fal use of Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil. 
Keep it in the house, in case of emergency. 
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Every intelligent person isaware thatalargeamount 

of money is ag and thrown away eve ear in 

Clothing. pak, Lao es, Kid Gloves, p> whic 
soile t 


ecomnse 
4, 


Pain . Tar, etc., and are 
laid aside not half worn. There is no longer any ex- 
cuse for this fearful waste, as 
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Will clean all kinds of Clot Lace-, Ki 
Gloves, etc., etc. It "itremoves B int, Grease _ 
yar =~ ne ae without the least injury to th 

n ric. 


Makes Old Clothes Look Like New! 


SOLD BY ee a _—s D DRUGGISTS, 


Agents Wante ‘Wa. WHEELER & CO., 


107 Bank-st., Cleveland, 0. 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


manufacture asuperior quality of Bells. 
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e Cleveland Chemical taken — first 
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MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular. ‘“ VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


: LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 
SOROOPRERRRRL bers recs, oe 


FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES, 
VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hal!, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 
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— of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
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PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 

Easthampton, Mass, 
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Every Breeder, every Farmer, , ey Horse Owner 

hisown Farrier. No more Quarter Cracks, no more 

Corns, no Foot Ailments. Send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars to Box 3044, P.-O., New York. 








MEDICAL 
DR. WM. HALLS 


BALSAM FORTHE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON. 
SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 
Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. count 

clans assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to 


have the RIGH? uaermby, and the.terrible malady 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 
It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, felieves the op- 
PRESSLVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 


the lacerated aad excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the e produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 
It ener =ae* be too oie to effect acure even after the 





HALL’S BALSAM ~ sold everywhere, and may be 
had at wholesale . the PRoprizrors JOHN F. 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 
Warehouse, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 


COUGHS 
COL: 
PNEUMONI 
BRONCHITIS 
THMA, 
F SPITTING OF BLOOD, 
CROUP, 


WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases of the he respipatony organs. 


ent 5 rietors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver ora DP 
one NS eee 's Troches, Oxygenated Bitters 
Mott’s Liver Pil 
pore ore F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of.0UR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cute the worst kind of pimples. 

2to$ bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
of erysipelas. 

1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rbeumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., General 
Agents, New York forsale by every druggist in the 
United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 
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Kidney Cure. | 





Trade Mark. 

I feel justi warranting. every bottle to 

benefit those omen with above diseases, or I will 
refund the money. 


E. K. THOMPSON, 


Titusville, Penn., 
and for sale by Druggists. 


Price $1; 6 Bottles for $5, 
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THE DYING. BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
sright,the Complexion smooth and trarsparent, the 
Hair strong, and. remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Oankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 
it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs er Stemach, Skin or Benes, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS.- 
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READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 
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DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tastolens, elegantly coated with sweet 
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Diseases, Headache, ——— Costiveness, Indi- 
estion, Dyspe Bilious ., Bilious 8 Fever, In- 
ammation of wels, "Piles nge- 
ments of the In Viscera. d to effect a 
positive cure. “— Vv —_~ containing no mer- 


oe Obectve twekoRowing 6 bt ms resulting fro: 
rve e cao 0 SU. m 
sorders of the Di estiv estive 0 ng 


iliness of the Blood 


rand (ull Pain Fision, Dols or Webs before e 

irati Hh of the Skin and 

D ent Fe 01 Chest, La = nv +, mre. 

in the 

RADWAY’S PILLS 
abovenamed disorters.. Price 

Cents per Bex. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send one letter sigue to RADWA\ & CO., No. 82 
Warren Ya pnd ¥ Information wortt thou- 
sands will you. 





EARN TELEGRAPH 


t ~ J Paton Telegraph Co.’s College. 
Good situation teed and 
oz ee paid while practicing. Ad- 


with stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co. 
Overtin, Ohio. : . 
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IN IMPORTED CARBIMERES AND SUITINGS, 


ALL FO FF UAT 


"$13, O00 an, 


SwEEeMiN's guits™ FORME. . poeptionsble styigs 
‘ANTS FO #3 si aa $12. 


TERM: Saale subsetenee sete SATISPACTION. D=Pres™ 


JOHN WANAMAKER & 
CHESTNUT 


Merchant Tailoring House, 
EET, PHILADELPHIA, 





818 and 820 
» AND 


TABLE KN 
AND EX 





FORKS OF 
MAKERS OF 


A L L KINDS, 


and the “ Patent Ivory” or Celluloid Knife. These handles never get loese, are not affected by hot 
water, and are the most durable knives known. Always call forthe Trade Mark “‘ MERIDEN CUT- 


LERY COMPA 
CUTLERY CO., 49 





bers Street, New York. 


Y” on the blade. Warranted and sold by all dealers in Cutlery and by the MERIDEN 









Sil. 


UMBRELLAS 


rior to any London Make. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO. 


246 


ASK THE RETAILERS FOR OUR MAKE 


MARKET ST P°H!! ADELPHIA, 


498 and 500 BRO, 80, TMB. 


14Jan75 WRK. 
Wire vukt NAME ON THE BUTTON 


AND HANDLE. OUR NAME a "ONLY 7 foon QUALITIES AS WE CAN 
CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND. 





Electro-plated Ware. 


MERIDEN BRIPANNTA C0, 


No. 550 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of fine 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE-WARE. 


ALSO A LARGE VARIETY OF 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 
Suitable for Wedding Presents. 





MIDDLETOWN 


PFPATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Faliof 1874, just out. 
Aer foe the these be oy hg by all leading dealers. 


Salesroom 13 John Street, New York. 





Wi MAKE ONLY STRICTLY PURE GOODS 





a. keg of our: White Lead bears the following 
eS martes a@ degree eness an 
THIS PACKACE CONTAINS 

Fs 
































DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. 
and preserve old roofs of 
has been tested and improved upon for ten 
roofs in New York, on churches, brown-stone dwell- 


100 

$25 IN GOLD will be paid to any one find- 

ing the contents of this keg differert from the 

above 

—IMPROVED PLAS- 

TiC SLATE will repair 

gp Stingtes, tin, cement, or 

of any. kind cheaper and 

more substantially than anything else in use. It 

years and is a perfect protection against weather 

and fire and is endorsed by eighty-two Fire Insur- 

ance Companies. Reference is made to over 2,000 

ings, factories, etc. It is equally good for steep or flat 
roofs and is easily applied on 01d or new buildings. 

Prices of Materials Ready for Use. 
For an entire new roof, 5 cents per square foot. Old 


shingle roofs can be coated and made tight and fire- 
proof for RE. — —— square foot; tin roofs for ¥ 
3, gravel 


cent per sq roofs for 1 cents per 
square foot; felt and cement roofs for 1 cent per 
Plastic Slate Paint, 60 cents per gall 
» 60 cents per gallon. 

One Galion ve nt will cover 150 equa 

Plastic 8 Roof Coating, thick, een eg paiion 

One Gallon of Coa tee: Bag will cover merguare 
Ps ic Slate ‘or pointing up sane abe. 

ni! 


a rd ow ‘ound. three-ply Boeie Feltand Building 
"a up Yor Mhipment "my potnt, with 

simple rious - for any 
merdinats 3 a ~- these Improved 


Plastic as they can recom- 
EDWARD D VAN @ N & CO., (Bist. 1863), 
Sole M VAN OWEN & Lane, New York. 





| 





| 


| ALSO PRESERY, 


| 





G: Feun\A/ vy 


PATENT 





[CEOSED.] 





[OPEN.] 
ce, convenient to operate, and 


Hlegant in appearan: 
substantial in manufacture, they are _— supe- 
rior to anything now offered to the public. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY L. ALBEE, |. 
63 Union St., Boston. 


Agents for the sale of above goods in other cities: 
WARREN WARD & O0., Cor. Spring and Crosby 


Sts., New York. 
R. G. Lock woop & SON, 629 Fulton St., — 
R. & J. M. BLAIR. ee iyen, Conn. 
SEIDLER & MAY, 


HN D. CHOLLAR & Co, Main § St., Worcester, Mass. 


Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD. 








A SPECIALTY. 


ES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THE ckLEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 
87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Makers of the 


FIs, COWESTIONS, 


Pat a a oe ‘or Slat ee Presents. 
Southwest corner of 12th and Market Streets, 








Weather Stri 


sis ; 
(Block above Stewart’s Sh 
entirely exclude COLD and DUST from 
Windows and Doors. 


ps, 








wanufacts ERT B zy" oy “Artificial Limb 
By. WW ie tae ae. 
ratus for Thortehoe limbs and all decors. 
ce-Lists, and Refer- 


ences sent to any address on applicatio: 
os : y PP: mas 








MRS. raanee' 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething, 


Thirty Years’ Experience ef an Old Nurse.- 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is ‘the pre- 
seription of one of the best Female and 
Nurses in the United States, and hasbeen used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feéble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels,” 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem. 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY ana 
DIARRH@A IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause, Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. hee 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS pa 
the outside wenpeet. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


HOUSEHOLD) "i to 
PANACEA 





To all persons suffering 
from Rheumatism, Neu. 
ralgia, Oramps in tag 
Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam- 
ily Liniment is of all 
others the remedy you 
want for internal and ex. 
ternal use. It has cured 
the above complaints in 
|jthousands of cases. There 
is no mistake about it, 


FAMILY 
LINIMENT. 2 ss 


PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External e 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New bows 


BROWN’S . 


VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENGES. 


Much sickness, undoubtedly, with Children and 
Adults, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by 
worms. The “VERMIFUGE COMPITS,” although 
effectual in destroying worms, can do no possible in- 
jury to the most delicate child. This valuable com- 
bination has been successfully used by physicians, 
and found to be safe and sure in eradicating worms, 
so hurtful to children. 

Children having worms require immediate attention 
as lect of the trouble often causes prolonged sick- 
ness. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE 
AND SICK 














from-no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. * 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy Worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 


| injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 





tions. 25 cents a box. 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton Street, New York. 
Pg by Druggists, Chemists, and Dealers in Medl- 


DENTIFRICE. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice. 
To Sweeten thé Breath and Preserve the Teeth 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceout 
ntifrice. 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy 
Use Brown’s any <a Saponaceous 
Dentifrice. 

Microscopical examinations by Dr. H. I. Bowditch 
of the matter deposited on the Teeth have proved 
that those only who used Soap as a Dentifrice were 
free from the accumulations of animal and vegetable 
parasites upon the teeth and gums. The ee ot 

str and relieves soreness of the 
gums and teeth and maintains them constantly in § 
healthy state. Used daily, as a preventive for the 


Tanthach 


T it is inv 
25 Cents a Bottle. 


Manufactured by 
JOHN I. BROWN & SONS, 
BOSTON. 


CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 


New York. 





iin 








———t 
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“TuER INDEPENDENT” Presa. Nos, 21 and 22 Rose Street, 





